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Preface 


The present work Is an incidental result of a period of research leave spent in 
Istanbul in 1985-6. Brief jottings were made about the song-text collections 
held in several libraries (in particular the Oniversite Kiltiiphanesi). if in a 
desultory fashion (thus explaining the sketchy nature of much of the information 
assembled'in the first appendix), and the first draft of an article was written on 
the earliest examples of the genre. However, this seemed not to do the subject 
justice, although the constant revisions and extensions made during the 
following years have now perhaps passed the point at which a halt should have 
been called. 

For allowing me access to the relevant libraries I am grateful to the 
Turkish authorities and, in particular, to the friendly cooperation provided by the 
staff of the tJnlversite Kiitflphanesi and by the Director and staff of the 
Siileymaniye and its dependencies. For permission to reproduce samples from 
various manuscripts I am indebted to the Directors of the Bodleian Library, the 
Herzogliche Bibliothek zu Gotha, the Topkapi Kiltiiphanesi and the 
Siileymaniye Kiltiiphanesi. For help and advice generously given I should also 
like to thank the following: my former colleague Tourkhan Gandjei, for his 
patient philological guidance; my colleague Richard Widdess, for his valuable 
comments on a draft of Chapters 1 to 3; Cem Behar, for his equally helpful 
comments on a draft of Chapter I; Angelika Jung, for alerting me to the 
existence of a relevant manuscript in Gotha and helping me gain access to it; 
Catherine Lawrence, for drawing the various figures and maps; and Diana 
Matias, for her careful proof-reading of the entire typescript 

The original research leave was funded jointly by the Britich Academy 
and the School of Oriental and AfHcal Studies, to both of which I am indebted. 
I should further wish to thank the School of Oriental and Africal Studies for 
accepting this work for publication in its Musicology Series and for covering 
the printing costs. 



Note on transliteration 


Two systems are employed, one for Arabic and Persian sources, the other for 
(generally later) Ottoman sources. As a result a number of technical terms 
appear in different places in slightly different forms. To avoid confusion both 
are given (and cross-referenced) in the glossary/index and they are also, on 
occasion, juxtaposed in the text. The following are the consonant equivalences 
in the two systems: 


e 

5 

j 

o 


Arabic/Persian Ottoman 


•I 

j 

5 

2 

5 

q 

w 


§ 

c 

9 

j 

§ 

k 

v 




1. Introduction 


1.1. Scope 

Given the paucity of technical treatises on music in pre-modem Turkish, 1 it may 
reasonably be claimed that the most characteristic Ottoman form of musical 
literature is to be found not among works providing descriptive or analytical 
material but in the song-text collections, beste/$arki/gtifte mecmualari. 
Attested at least from the late seventeenth century, this particular type of 
anthology became increasingly popular during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and towards the end of the period, as the manuscript tradition began to 
be supplemented by printed examples, moved from the private to the public 
domain where, indeed, it is sdll by no means defunct. 2 

But despite occasional scholarly probing, 3 it is fair to say that such 
works have failed to receive the attention which the evident popularity of the 
genre would seem to justify. Reasons for neglect would not be hard to seek: 
the gtlfte mecmuast belongs functionally to the realm of music, but the early 
examples, for which' there is little or no access to the accompanying melodies, 
could now be thought of as primarily literary in relevance as well as content, 
while for the musicologist the crucial absence of any notation has presumably 


1 A preliminary list of theoretical works may be consulted in Oransay 1964. After a 
promising beginning during the reign of Murad II (1421-51), marked by such achievements 
as the translation of §afr al-Dln's kitdb al-adwdr and the edvdr of T}iiu b. 'Abdullah, little of 
importance was produced in Turkish before Cantemir’s treatise (also normally referred to by 
the title edvdr) of c. 1700, and the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are again relatively 
thin, 

It is true that at least down to the end of the fifteenth century important works may be 
found in Arabic (e.g. the risdla al-fa!hiyya of at-L&dlqi) or Persian (e.g. the naqdwat al*adwdr 
of 'Abd al-* Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Qidir) which are dedicated to Ottoman sultans, but certainly from 
the seventeenth century onwards one would have expected any strong Ottoman interest in 
the theory of music to have been translated into the production of far more technical 
treatises in Turkish than are known to have been written. ^ 

2 The earliest printed examplo is the lithograph collection of Hsqim Bey (1-WJIcR.'nd'--. 

an echo of manuscript practice, includes a number of blank pages. Modem Mapnplef jnclude 
Aksflt 1983, Onkan 1984 and Ongflr 1981. The shift from manu/cript/pflvater 'to._" 
printcd/publlc inevitably brought with it changos in character and function/ Ijiy'the analysis \ 
of such developments Is beyond the scope of the present work. •! ■ „* . 

3 For example as sources for the biographies of musicians in Ezgl 1-5. Speckle qmdi&s of / 

a single work are: Bakirciogiu 1949-50, Ozpekei 1979. Their emphasis'' I's^hoWevor,/ 
wholly literary. vv ^ 
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meant that they have generally been deemed Insufficiently infonmative to warrant 
detailed investigation. The recent examples, on the other hand, could have been 
accepted as no more than prompts for material still largely present In the 
repertoire, and stored not in the text Itself, but in the memory of the musician or 
musicologist: the temptation therefore is to look not so much at them as 
through them, with, further, the perceived transparency of relatively modem 
texts, the melodies for which are known, possibly even diverting attention away 
from the opacity of more ancient ones. Again, in so far as the early texts may 
be said to belong to the domain of literary history, their uneasy juxtaposition of 
lines from major poets, already known to scholars from other sources and in any 
case frequently surrounded or even Interrupted by irritating sequences of nonsense 
syllables, and material of decidedly ephemeral quality, would hardly seem to 
command urgent critical evaluation, however attractive a topic the confluence of 
musical and literary taste at any given period might be. 

Ottoman song-text collections of the seventeenth to nineteenth cen¬ 
turies are typologically similar in that they tend to employ a common format, 
the material habitually being organized not, say, by composer or genre, but by 
makam. That they belong to a common tradition is demonstrated further by 
their inclusion of pieces by known Ottoman composers, some repeated in one 
collection after another, and more obviously by the simple fact that the great 
majority of the texts are in Ottoman Turkish. But, as might be expected, this 
tradition was not a unique phenomenon, and there are other anthologies standing 
outside it with which it may profitably be compared. Ignoring occasional 
collections of exclusively Arabic material, we may consider as particularly 
relevant to the Ottoman tradition a small group of earlier works with mixed 
Arabic and Persian contents which, although generally employing another type 
of format and, doubtless more important, presenting a wholly different 
repertoire, nevertheless contain, for example, numerous compositions attributed 
to Abd ai-Qadir al-Maragi (d. 1435), who also figures prominently in the 
Ottoman anthologies and is commonly held today to be the first great composer 
in the Turkish art-music tradition whose works have survived in any appreciable 
numbers. As it would be potentially misleading to distinguish these earlier 
collections from the evidently Ottoman ones by labelling them starkly as either 
pre- or non-Ottoman they will be referred to simply as representing an antecedent 
tradition. 4 

No attempt will be made to explore the purely literary aspects of these 
two anthology traditions. Rather, consideration will be given to them as 


Such collections have received even less critical attention. A preliminary sketch of library 
holdings for both the Ottoman and the antecedent traditions is given in appendix 1. The 
bibliographical study by DinllpaMh (1977), which also refers to works in both, will be discussed in 
appendix Z 

A further, parallel, tradition that should be mentioned is that of collections of Hebrew piyyuiim 
aspects of which have been studied by Seroussi (1990a and 1990b), 
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repositories of musical data complementing the information to be found in 
theoretical treatises (although at the same time often employing a technical 
vocabulary needing to be interpreted in the light of theoretical statements). One 
potentially fruitful approach would be to concentrate on specifically Ottoman 
works, exploiting the sheer quantity of data they provide to map in some detail 
various developments in the history of the vocal repertoire of Turkish music 
from the end of the seventeenth to the beginning of the twentieth centuries. 
Here, however, attention will be focused on just one Ottoman collection of the 
late seventeenth century, possibly the earliest fully representative specimen of 
the gUfte mecmuast tradition to have survived. Its contents will be considered in 
the light of contemporary sources, 5 in order to examine the nature of text-setting 
during one clearly defined period, and to compare the vocal and instrumental 
repertoires with regard to certain technical features. But it will also be 
considered in relation to the antecedent tradition, with the aim of shedding light 
on developments during the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries, supplementing 
therefore the rather sketchy information provided by theoretical treatises, and 
allowing us not only to define with rather greater precision than hitherto the 
salient characteristics of the systems of mode and rhythm and the direction in 
which they were evolving, but also to gain some insight into the internal 
structure of the various song forms, a topic frequently ignored by theorists 
during this period, and beyond that to address more general issues concerning the 
nature of the repertoire and the durability or transience of composers’ 
reputations, all contributing, it is hoped, to a clearer picture of the relationship 
between Ottoman music in the seventeenth century and that of the preceding 
periods. 

It is to a survey of three representative examples of the antecedent 
tradition that the first and most extensive part of the present study is devoted. It 
will begin by dealing with their format. The general nature of the settings they 
contain will then be described, and the technical terminology they employ 
investigated in the context of an examination of the structure of the different 
categories of songs which will also deal with the internal organization of the 
various sections and, with particular reference to the most detailed of the three, 
the techniques of verse setting. As a preliminary step, however, it will be 
necessary to tackle the question of the chronological (and geographical) relation¬ 
ships between the various texts under consideration. 


5 Principally Ihe mixed collection of vocal and inssrumemal pieces made by ‘All UfW (Brilish 
Library MS Sloane 3 i 14; facsimile in El$in 1976). Because of its unique status in recording (in 
western notation) the melodics as well as the word* of songs, this work stands outside the giifte 
mecmuast tradition, despite Us formal similarity in the arrangement of contents. Comparative 
reference will also be made to the c. 1700 collection of instrumental pieces made by Cantemir 
(TUrkiyat HnstitiisO MS Y. 2768; those composed by Cantemir himself are reproduced in facsimile 
in Popcscu-Judctz 1973). 
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1.2. Sources 

All four works are, as is unfortunately normal, untitled, undated, and lacking in 
any explicit indication of authorship. The Ottoman example, however, is a 
collection the main (although not the only) contributor to which may be iden¬ 
tified with some confidence as the celebrated composer Hafr? Post (16307-94). 6 It 
will be referred to henceforth as HP. But of the other three not even the identity 
of the compilers is known. One is in the Bodleian, 7 another in the Suleymaniye, 
being part of the Bagdatli Vehbi Efendi collection now housed there, 8 They will 
be referred to as Ox and S respectively. The third exists in two versions: one 
belongs to the impressive group of musical manuscripts that forms part of the 
original nucleus of the Nuruosmaniye library, 9 while the other is in Gotha. 10 It 
will be referred to collectively as NO/G, but as the two versions differ quite 
considerably they will also on occasion be referred to separately as NO and G. 
These three works are not merely representative, but constitute in fact the b ulk of 
what survives of the antecedent tradition. 11 

1.3. Relationships 

All that has been established so far is that HP clearly belongs to the specifically 
Ottoman song-text genre, and that NO/G, S, and Ox equally clearly do not. But 
as only HP can be dated with any. accuracy the claim that the other three are 
earlier needs to be substantiated; and in addition to an attempt to provide an 


Not, however, identified as such by specific reference on titie page or in a colophon 
(which is normally absent the manuscript gafte mecmuast is typically an unfinished open- 
ended work in progress and may indeed be further expanded, as is the case hero, by other 
hands, or even by subsequent owners). What settles the matter is the presence of many 
compositions the composer of which names himself with conventional self-abasement as 
Halfir IJifi?, and the identification of this Baft? with Bifig Post is assured by the absence of 
any composers later than his slightly younger contemporary *IgrI. The MS is Topkapt R. 

1724. r’—r 

7 MS in two volumes, Ouseley 127 and 12S. 

MS 1002. The title given, not unreasonably, is 'Masilct mecmuasi', but the work is 
wrongly ascribed to '§ams Rfimi', who happens to be the composer of the first piece in the 
central section of the MS, the part that belongs to the antecedent tradition. 

MS 3652. The catalogue card invonts the title ‘ Macma’at-Hn ft 'tlm ai-musikf, giving an 
entirely false impression of the contents which is reinforced by the statement mtlteaddid 
milsikt jftnastn bestelerinden bahts dir, as if it contained something other than the sours 
themselvos. 

__ P87- 1 am indebtcd to Dt- A. Jung for drawing my attention to this MS. 

Dazu§p&2Qh (1977) makes no reference to it. 

The only others that come into consideration are a Paris MS (Bibliotbique Nationals 
Blochet 1928: 485 - MS 2013: ancien fonds 260) the contents of which as described by 
DSniSpaZah (1977) demonstrate a close affinity with those of Ox, and one in Lahore 
(University Library MS pph III 16/1636), also noted by DlniSpaffih. It has not been 
possible to consult these. 
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approximate date for NO/G, S,. and Ox there will also need to be some 
justification of the assumption that they belong to a common tradition, 
antecedent or otherwise. The latter point may be dealt with rather easily, for the 
three have more to link them than just the negative fact of difference from HP. S 
and Ox are closely related in their technique of presentation and, although in some 
respects dissimilar in contents, do have a substantial number of pieces in 
common. NO/G stands somewhat apart from both in contents (having very few 
pieces in common with them), format (where it superficially resembles rather the 
Ottoman type), and also In its technique of presentation, which is in certain 
respects unique. But these are less major matters of principle than minor ones of 
emphasis, and in any case do nothing to undermine the central features uniting all 
three, namely, the prominence they unanimously accord to a small group of 
thirteenth- to fifteenth-century composers, however few the number of specific 
compositions ascribed to them that they share; the very similar terminology they 
display; and the fact that they contain virtually identical lands of settings of texts 
which are, furthermore, largely congruent in teams of language distribution. 

If such broad typological affiliations may be fairly straightforward to 
establish, considerable difficulties are encountered in attempting to arrive at if not 
an absolute then at least a relative chronology, for in this respect the 
relationships between the four collections are rather problematic. But it is worth 
pointing out initially that the questions raised are not merely to do with 
ascertaining dates: they imply also definitions - or perhaps rather perceptions - of 
the temporal and spatial limits of a composite tradition, and the terms in which 
change and differentiation within it may most profitably be discussed. Under the 
broad rubric of the common (if not wholly homogeneous) idiom of Middle- 
Eastern art-music, to what extent might ail four reflect local, partly or almost 
wholly separate and hence possibly near contemporary repertoires? To what 
extent might the so-called antecedent collections represent an earlier (but how 
much earlier?) stage or stages within the development of this tradition which, 
when contrasted with that embodied in HP, would allow us, say, to assess the 
durability over long periods of certain formal structures and techniques of verse 
setting? Or more specifically, to what extent, given the common lineage 
suggested by the presence in all four of pieces ascribed to ‘Abd al-QSdir al- 
Maragi, might the nature of their contents support or run counter to the generally 
held assumption of a continuity in Turkish art-music going back at least as far as 
the early fifteenth or even the late fourteenth century, and for which the survival 
of compositions by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi is often adduced as positive 
evidence? 12 


See e.g. Oztuna t ( s.v. Abdiitkadir Merigl) for the traditional view which, despite the 
negative conclusions reached by such an authoritative figure as Ezgi (5: 522), continues to 
assert the survival of a core of genuine pieces by him. More recent scholarship is less 
accommodating, however: Bardakfi (1986: 127-9) rehearses the many difficulties that stand 
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Such explicit reference to ‘Turkish’ (rather than, say, ‘Islamic’ or 
“Middle-Eastern’) art-music naturally raises the spectre of ethnic and linguistic 
criteria (and claims) promoted by modern nationalist ideologies; but these can 
only be of very restricted relevance in the context of the not necessarily uniform, 
but fundamentally unitary and universal nature of pre-modem Islamic urban 
culture. 13 It is obviously proper, when discussing HP or the contemporary 
collection of ‘All Ufki (1610-c. 1675), to speak expressly in terms of Ottoman 
music, and to imply thereby not only a clear geographical locus but also some 
degree of differentiation, however slight, in relation to the musical practices of 
other areas. But on a synchronic level this does not entail Lack of contact: it is 
legitimate to assume that regional traditions were still mutually permeable, as 
they had been during the time of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi; and from a diachronic 
perspective it must be recognized that Ottoman art-music of the seventeenth 
century was one of the direct inheritors (but not the only one) of that broader 
Middle-Eastern tradition of which he was such a notable exponent. In effect, for 
the period stretching from the thirteenth century (if not before) to the seventeenth 
(If not beyond), it would be reasonable to posit, with some degree of local 
variation, a broadly understood art-music idiom prevailing in all the major urban 
cultural centres of a region not easily defined with precision, but normally having 
as Its core an area stretching from Egypt through the Fertile Crescent to Persia 
and Khorasan, and extending at times to include Transoxiana and, more relevantly 
in the present context, parts of Anatolia Whether by simple adoption or through 
a complex process of adaptation the details of which remain obscure, it was this 
idiom which was to form the basis of the art-music patronized by the Ottoman 
court from the fifteenth century on. 14 Even if precise localization of the three 
antecedent works proves impossible, it would still therefore be feasible, assuming 


in (ho way of accepting them as authentic, while Behar (1987: 55) assigns them on stylistic 
grounds to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Thoy are, indeed, only worth mentioning because of the distorting effect they have 
sometimes cast over modern scholarship, resulting in exaggerated (but more significantly 
somewhat pointless) claims concerning the degree of Arabness, Persianness, or Turkishncss 
of various phenomena and persons. A3 just one possible illustration among many of the urge 
to appropriate, one may cite Barkisli (1326/1947: 3-4) countering Arab claims concerning 
al-Farabi and $afi al-Din al-Urmawi by stressing a Persian theoretical background: for 
Turkish writers (e.g. Oztuna 1-2), on the other hand, both are Turks- The opposite tendency, 
the need to maintain exclusivity and reject any posslbto taint of cultural indebtedness Is, for 
Turkish music, represented in Its purest form by Arol 1969. 

14 For documentation on musicians and patronage from the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries 
see Neubauer 1969, where the general situation for this period is well summed up (p. 234): 
"..zu jener Zoit die Kunstmuslk - aber auch nur die Kunstmusik -, die zwischen Isfahan, 
Erzinean, Bagdad, Damaskus und Kairo gemacht wurdc, sich so weit gcahlicit hat, daft das Lied 
elnes Musikers aus einer dieser S La etc in eincr der anderen nicht als KuriositSt oder gar als 
fremd botrachtet, sondern verstanden wurde und ochto Begeisterung auslosen konnte, wie sic 
nur bei vertrauten KISngen entstehon kann." That similar positive reactions were also normal 
later is demonstrated by c.g. the stories concerning SahfcflU (legendary or not: see Neubauer 
1986: 348); and by tho acceptance (towards the middte of the eighteenth century) of the 
Ottoman tanbur player Arutin at the court of Nadir Shah (Tamburlst Anitin 1968: 145-6). 
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only that they may be assigned to a significantly earlier stage within this broader 
tradition, to regard HP in a general sense as a descendant of them. 

As has been noted, one characteristic of Ottoman song texts as mani¬ 
fested in HP is that they are predominantly in Turkish, and it is precisely the 
identity of the languages set that constitutes the most immediately striking 
contrast between HP and the other anthologies. In HP, as in later Ottoman 
collections, there is a particular category of early pieces consisting of settings of 
Persian verse, but otherwise the great majority of texts are Turkish; Ox has a 
particular category of songs with Turkish texts (and another with no texts), but 
the great majority of pieces have Persian or Arabic texts; in NO/G there is only 
one example of Turkish verse, and in S none at all: their contents are approxi¬ 
mately two-thirds Persian and one-third Arabic. Furthermore, within the mam 
area of the Persian-language settings none of those found in NO/G, S and Ox 
appear to be represented in HP. Some of the possible implications of such 
marked differences in contents will be explored later, and here It may merely be 
noted that the lack of any overlap with HP Is decidedly unhelpful when 
attempting to date the other three. 

Given the broad framework sketched above, one would conclude that 
such a state of affairs, combined with the language difference, points to NO/G, S 
and Ox being temporally and/or spatially at a considerable remove from HP. 
These two axes may best be considered separately. 

1.3.1. Temporal 

The logical possibility that NO/G, S and Ox might relate to geographically 
distinct traditions contemporary with, or even posterior to, that recorded by HP in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century may be excluded without delay. 
Comparison of the technical terminology common to all three with that found in 
HP, which must have been well established by 1650, 15 on the one hanfi, and on 
the other, that found in fifteenth-century treatises, would indicate an intermediate 
date: certainly the quite substantial differences to be observed between HP and the 
antecedent anthologies in the vocabulary of formal structure and the nomenclature 
of the melodic and rhythmic modes make it difficult not to conclude that they are 
documents of no later than the end of the sixteenth century. To this may be added 
the general point that several of the composers represented in them are 
significantly earlier than any found in HP. • Confirmation and further precision is 
fortunately provided quite explicitly by one of the antecedent texts themselves, for 


Hefi? Post may himself already have been composing at this date, or at least learning 
some of the compositions recorded in his mecmua. Independent confirmation may be seen in 
car “” ^ collections of notations by ‘All UfU (Bibliothbque Nationale MS Turn 

Z92 l w “ lci ? ™ ust ce!atc to mid-century practice and, as ono significant pointer, records pieces 
m the rhythmic cycle devr-i keblr. common in later Ottoman anthologies, but absent from all 
those or the antecedent tradition. 
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Ox contains both a later note (having nothing to do with the musical contents) 
dated 23 Sawwdl 1026/24.X.1617, which provides a terminus ad quern, 16 and a 
setting of verse In praise of Sultan Stileyman (1520-66), giving us, therefore, 
1520 as a terminus a quo. 17 Other verses enable us to narrow this period further, 
for there are two settings eulogizing Bayezid II (1485-1512) 18 by a certain 
Mawlana $ w tija Rumi, the only composer in the collection to whose name is 
appended the formula sallamah all&h and, if it is accepted that the use of this 
phrase implies that he was still alive at the time of writing, it follows, given that 
at the very latest he can hardly have been bom much after 1490 and Is therefore 
unlikely to have outlived Stileyman, that it is during Suleyman’s reign that Ox 
was probably compiled, 19 S cannot be dated quite so confidently, but there is at 
least one specific indication: the composer of the song in Ox addressed to Sultan 
Stileyman is also represented in S, where he is referred to as ‘the late’ ‘All 
‘Awwtid, 20 so that it cannot have been compiled before 1520, and is unlikely to 
be much earlier than 1550. There is, unfortunately, no comparable internal 
evidence to show that it could not have been written as late as 1600, the date 
suggested above as the likely limit for texts of this type, and if the vocabulary of 
form is adduced as a criterion one would certainly judge it to be somewhat later 


Ousoley 128; (fol.) 105b. A further date. 3 jumddd al-d(tira 1027, is to be found in 
another, briefer, note on fol. 107b. The catalogue (Sachau and Eth4 1889: 1068-9) makes 

no reference to these, suggesting simply that the MS 'may be as old as two or three 
centuries’. Ouseley 127 and 128 are cited in Land 1886 which, although not mentioning 
either date, does assign the collection to the sixteenth century (and also, Interestingly, but 
without giving a reason, relates it to the court of the Mughal emperor Akbar (1556-1605)). 

12 Ouseley 127: 75a (hero and elsewhere bolow the reference Indicates the folio on which 
the heading of the piece is written: the bulk of the setting could therefore be overleaf or on 
the next folio): 

sipihr-i saitanat dar mulk-i 'utmOn Sah-i dfdq sultan ibn-i sulfdn 
turd bdd[d] boqd taabu hdkast agar bar bdd Jud mulk-i sulaymdn 
sulaymdnl turd ttbad ki jfdqdn zi dlwdn-i saldirn hukm u firman 
(The sphere of majesty In the Ottoman realm Is the king of the wide world, the Sultan son 
of a Sultan./ May you live as long as sea and earth endure, though the kingdom of Solomon 
has turned to air./ Being as Solomon becomes you, great emperor that you are: from the 
Sultans’ government [comes] firm rule.) 

18 Ouseley 127; 47b; 

till-i haq sultdn-i barr il bahr sultdn bdyazid 

bdd mulkas dar taraqql td abad 'umrai maztd 

(Shadow of God, lord of land and sea, Sultan Bayezid; may his kingdom be ever exalted, 
his life prolonged for all time.) 

Ouseley 127: 92a: 

ayd idh-i jihdn-drd u ibn-i ivarat-i sultdn 

ki ilrd ndm sud salt bdyazfd ibn-i muhammad ftdn 
(O kiDg, adornment of the world and son of an Imperial Sultan, who has the name Kinp 
Bayerid, son of Mehmed Khan.) 

19 External support for this dating is given by the typologically similar Paris MS (see note 
II), which is stated by Blochet to be written in a Turldsh nasla ‘ilq hand of the mid sixteenth 
century. 

20 

Fol. 45a (and elsewhere): 'alt 'awn-ad raitmat alldh ‘alayh. References to S will 
throughout be according to the new overwritten foliation; previously fol. 1 signalled the 
beginning of the main text (which now commences on fol. 3). 
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than Ox. But a different conclusion would be reached if appeal were made to the 
terminology of rhythm, for in this respect S appears more conservative than Gx, 
and a date as late as 1600 would be quite unrealistic. It is possible, therefore, that 
S could be contemporary with Ox, but marginally more likely that it is slightly 
later, although still probably nearer to the middle than to the end of the century. 21 

For NO/G, however, even such modest approximations seem difficult to 
achieve. In the light of the above, the only way in which it could not be 
considerably earlier than HP would be as a record of an extremely conservative 
local repertoire miraculously preserved in isolation from the mainstream of the 
Middle-Eastern art-music tradition. The unlikelihood of such an eventuality 
hardly needs stressing, and one would therefore begin by again setting 1600 as the 
latest possible date, but with the earliest possible date now being pushed back to 
1435, the year in which ‘the late’ ‘ Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi died. 22 

Within this time span further refinement is possible, although the 
evidence is sketchy, and by no means conclusive. The most obvious clue would 
seem to lie in textual references: NO contains a text in praise of a certain Sultan 
Murad, 23 and there is another such text in G. 24 But the years 1435-1600 provide 
two possible candidates, Murad II (1421-51) and Murad in (1574-95), and for 
evidence to decide between them we will need to seek elsewhere, considering, for 
example, more exact matching of the technical nomenclature; the distribution 
and identity of musical forms; and the chronological range, in so far as it can be 
established, of the composers represented. Cursory examination of HP and later 
anthologies in the Ottoman tradition suggests that much of the repertoire they 
record is contemporary or near-contemporary, and on the initial assumption that 
such might also be the case here one might look for greater precision through 
being able to locate biographical material on some of the composers mentioned. 
The little that is available would point to an early date: indeed, of the few 
immediately identifiable composers ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Marag! is among the latest, 
while prominent among them is that other and much earlier great composer- 


Detailed scrutiny of the theoretical literature would ideally reveal lines of cleavage 
allowing greater precision of temporal or spatial definition, thus helping to interpret the 
nature of such terminological differences, but before this can be attempted much preliminary 
work is still needed: the dating of many post-flfteenth-century treatises is no easier than that 
of the song collections themselves, 

^ He is refaxed to (NO: 32b) as ustd * abd al-q&dir rahimah alldh . 

23 FoL 142a: 

dawlat-i suitdn rnut&d 'arja-i daw ran girifl 

tndh-i sar-i scnjaqai sar-had-i kaywdn girift 

(The kingdom of Sultan Murad has conquered the whole wide world. The crescent moon 
atop his banner has conquered the frontiers of Saturn.) 

24 Fo). I30b: 

p&di$dh-i haft kzswar Sahriydrd bl badal 

sdya-i {uiq <Zfidb~i salt anal sulfdn murdd 

(Lord of all seven climes, sovereign without peer, shadow of God, sun of the kingdom, 
Sultan Murad.) 
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theorist, §afl al-Din (d. 1294), 25 together with a number of his contemporaries: 
Hasan-i Zamir, Suhrawardi, and ‘All Sita’i. 26 We thus have a group whose 
compositional activity may reasonably be assigned to the years 1230-1330, 27 to 
which may be added a second group comprising ‘ Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi himself, 
his son ‘Abd al-'Aziz, and his contemporaries Rizwhn Sah and the Jala’irfd Sultan 
Ahmad Bagdad!, the productive span of which covers approximately the years 
1370-1470. 28 But for the intervening period or, more importantly, whatever Hms 
elapsed between the death of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi and the composition of 
NO/G, we have no composers for whom biographical information is readily 
available. Accordingly, it could plausibly be argued, in the absence of any 
positive evidence for a later date, that by analogy with Ottoman anthologies the 
second group should represent the near-contemporaiy element, that many of the 
unidentifiable composers should also be expected to have been active during the 
first half of the fifteenth century, and that NO/G could well have been compiled 
towards the beginning of the period postulated, belonging, therefore, to the time 
of Murad II. 

However, the nature of the musical forms represented in NO/G suggests 
that such a date would be rather too early. The general relationship between the 
vocal forms of c. 1400 as described by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi and those 
occurring in the antecedent collections will be examined in 4.2. For present 
purposes we may take as symptomatic the fate of just one, albeit the most 
complex, the nawba. The importance ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Marag! attaches to this 
four-movement suite finds little echo In Ox and S: only two complete examples 
are recorded in the former, and none in the latter, and apart from these, the tally of 
pieces identified as nawba movements is a mere 23. 29 (Many pieces are not 


2.5 

NO/G preserves the later genial corruption Sufi al-Din, while S and Ox refer to him as 
‘Abd al-Mu'min. That one person Is meant is assured by the identity of pieces so ascribed: 
NO: 37a, for example, a sotting in 'irdq ascribed to $Ufi al-Din, appears in both Ox (Ouseley 
123: 16a) and S (65a) ascribed to 'Abd al-Mu'min. The form $afi al-Din appears in none of 
these anthologies, but will be employed throughout in the present work. 

2 ® For biographical references on these see Neubauer 1969: 254-5. Suhrawardi was a pupil 
of Safi al-Din, and outlived him. According to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgl (Bardakji 1986: 124) 
the other two were also his pupils, but the evidence does not appear conclusive. 

27 The first year Is perhaps a little early, but there is a MS of $afi al-Din’s kitdb al-adwdr 
(Nuruosmaniye MS 3653, fols. la-49a) dated 633/1235-6, and he may well have been active 
as performer and composer even before that. 

28 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mar&gl, relating an event that took place in 778/1377 al-alhdn, 

Bodleian MS Marsh 282, fols. 96-7) refers to Riiwan 3ah in terms suggesting that he was a 
respected elder figure, so that he might well havo been active somewhat before 1370. Of 
‘Abd at-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd ai-Qidir (so Identified only in S: elsewhere wo have a bald ‘Abd al- 
‘Azlz, who may just as well be the Ust& ‘Abd ai-'AzIz Klrmani of NO) we know that he 
survived his father by several years, although not when he died: his naqdwat al-adwdr was 
dedicated to Mehmed II (1451-81). 

29 The two complete nawbas are in Ouseley 128: 88b-S9a (by Haydar MisrI) and 101 (by $ 
a/i al-Din). The remaining pieces are Ox: Ouseley 127: 19a (two pieces), 19b, 114a (two); 
Ouseley 128: 24b, 91a, 95a, 95b, 98b, 99b, 100a (two), 102a (three), 102b (two); S: 45a, 
89b, 90a, 106b. Of these the first three, and the three In Ouseley 128; 99b-100a, are tho 
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assigned to any specific form, but the possibility that a number of nawbas could 
have survived covertly is precluded by the failure of any of the recorded sequences 
of pieces by the same composer to conform to its modal and rhythmic norms.) It 
is evident, therefore, that die nawba had effectively ceased to exist by the middle 
of the sixteenth century at the latest. Taking into account the situation revealed 
by Ox and S, superficial examination would initially assign to NO/G an early 
date within the range postulated, for the nawba still figures prominently, being 
accorded indeed pride of place in NO at the head of the various sections within 
which examples occur. But the status it enjoys in NO, which to all appearances 
is a conservative, even archaizing document, is retrospective and factitious: in 
many instances the compiler was able to provide the text for a nawba movement, 
but not to give any details of the setting itself. 30 This is particularly the case 
with the second ( gazal) and last (firudast) movements of the suite, 31 and It is 
clear that NO/G reflects a particular period of development during which the 
nawba, whatever prestige it might still retain among those interested in the 
legacy of earlier generations, was approaching total collapse and dismemberment. 
The only standard sequence still functioning effectively is a presumably later 
offshoot of it, consisting of just the first two movements, qawl and gazal (which 
seems to have survived better in this environment than in its original nawba 
setting). 32 In NO/G the nawba is thus much closer, despite first appearances, to 
the oblivion revealed by S than to the predominance stressed by ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Maragi, who dwells at some length both on his own compositional feats in it and 
on his experimental addition to it of a fifth movement. 33 One will, accordingly, 
not wish to assign to NO/G a date as early as the mid fifteenth century: indeed, it 
seems unlikely that the state of obsolescence of the nawba there intimated could 
have come about much before the end of the century. 

The modal and rhythmic nomenclature of NO/G is unfortunately 
inconclusive as a dating tool. It appears more archaic than that encountered in Ox 
and S, but as fewer terms are mentioned it is difficult to establish a clear case: 
certainly the absence from It of terms contained in the other two cannot be taken 


only ones acknowledged as forming part of a complete nawba, of which they constitute in 
each case the last three movements: the two preceding qawls are, however, missing. 

In G section boundaries are not so clearly defined, and thero is not the same emphasis on 
placing examples of the nawba first. But the desire to record complete nawbas, with space 
being left for movements unknown to the compiler (and which he would be unable to track 
down), is equally evident. 

31 Of the twelve nawbas recorded In NO/G, seven are Incomplete: four do not supply a 
setting for the gazal, four the ftrQddSt. 

The tardna, on the other hand, which is bettor represented in tho NO nawbas, seems 
thereafter to have disappeared completely as a separate form. The sections of NO not 
containing a nawba nor-mally begin with such qawl + gazal pairs, which In some cases may 
be viewed as the remnant of a previously complete nawba, but in others do appear to be a 
substitute form. This pairing (also frequent in G) is again obsolete in Ox and S, which 
exhibit just one specimen each. 

33 jdmi ’ al-alhdn, Bodleian MS Marsh 282, fols. 96-7 (full details in Bardak^i 1986: 25-7). 
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as decisive. (G contains a wider range of names of modes than NO, but not of 
rhythmic cycles, and is no more helpful.) Nevertheless, NO/G does exhibit a 
number of terms that the other two lack, and we may consider here as potentially 
indicative the fact that of the 18 names of rhythmic cycles it contains at least five 
(and possibly six) are absent from Ox and S, 34 which suggests that it is unlikely 
to be very close to them in time. Unfortunately, however, all save one also 
appear to be absent from the theoretical literature of the fifteenth century, 35 and 
firm conclusions are therefore difficult to draw, especially as the possibility of 
regional variation in the structure and/or nomenclature of certain rhythmic cycles 
cannot be discounted as a contributory factor. 3 ^ At best, therefore, we may 
conclude that NO/G represents the vocal repertoire of the second half (and 
probably the last quarter) of the fifteenth century, Ox that of c. 1550, and S that 
of c. 1570, the circa in each case representing up to ±20. But if it is impossible 
that NO/G could be as late as Murad III, it equally appears, according to the above 
arguments, to be somewhat, and perhaps considerably, later than Murad II, who 
must be the sultan in question. Reference to him, although the obvious starting 
point for an attempt to arrive at a more precise dating, is not, however, decisive - 
it could, indeed, be misleading: most eulogistic songs doubtless disappeared 
along with the patron addressed, but the presence in Ox of poems in praise of 
both Siileyman and Bayezid II shows that the repertoire could certainly include 
songs Invoking illustrious ancestors. 

1 .3/2. Spatial 

If Ox and S are fairly close together In time, one might reasonably expect to And 
a considerable overlap in their contents or, if not, to conclude that they represent 


3 Four names aro quite dear and straightforward: far'-i far',far'-i muhammas,far'-i lurk 
(larb and niff-i muhammas. In addition to these, we encounter two other forms, farruh dnrb 
and fa rah <larb which, despite their explicit vowelling, probably represent one rather than two 
separate cycles (they are never differentiated in the - admittedly few - internal cycle-change 
sequences noted in NO/G). Both fonns are perfectly acceptable linguistically, and the use of 
the former in what follows is an arbitrary choice. DSnUpaKih (1970 (MS 31)) gives a list of 
rhythmic cycles from a text tentatively ascribed to the sixteenth century containing a dawr al- 
faraj (with kabtr/qaglr variants) which, despite also being linguistically acceptable, could be a 
misreading for farabjfarmk. There is also (NO: 134a) an instance of what appears to be fh 
(Ifahlf) (larb, but although the MS is carefully written and the shape quite clear, it is difficult 
not to regard fh as a lapsus for fth. 

35 Not only are they not mentioned by 'Abd al-Qadir al-Mafdgi, but they are also absent 
from treatises of the mid fifteenth (e.g. the edvdr of Hizir b. 'Abdullah, the majalla ft at- 
mdslql of Path Allah al-Sirwini) and late fifteenth century (the risdla aL-fathiyya of al-LAdiqi) 
which do contain some of the new terms in Ox and S. 

Differences in this field between Arab and non-Arab (i.e. principally Persian) practice are 
noted in the first Systematic treatise, Safi al-Dln’s kitdb al-adwdr, and in several later ones 
also. How significant these were is difficult to establish, but in general it can be assumed 
that by the late fifteenth century most major cycles would have had currency throughout the 
whole culture area, while some lesser-known ones may have been special to particular 
regions. 
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distinct local repertoires. Because of lack of uniformity in the way names are 
recorded the number of composers In each cannot be defined precisely, but is 
approximately 55 in Ox and 40 in S. 37 Of these, some 20 are common to both, 
but as they include the best represented composers the number of pieces involved 
constitutes a very high proportion of the total: no less than 191 of the 223 
pieces by named composers in S, with the equivalent figure for Ox, if we ignore 
the two categories not represented in S, being 421 out of 486, i.e. approximately 
six-sevenths in both. To judge by the information provided by the headings 
(specifying composer, mode, and rhythmic cycle) and the identity of the language 
set, a considerable proportion of the 191 in S is likely to be common to both. A 
survey of the pieces attributed to Amir/Mirza Gaianfar, 38 for example, shows that 
for 30 of the 37 in S there are matching headings in Ox, and further examination 
establishes identity of text and setting in 25 of them. 39 Similarly, among the 47 
pieces attributed to ‘AH Sita’i in S, fully matching headings appear in Ox for 23, 
of which 21 prove on further examination to be identical settings. 40 To these 
may be added a further four pieces where identity is masked by their being 
assigned to different modes in Ox. 41 We thus find that of the 84 pieces by these 
two composers in S no fewer than 50 are also contained in Ox. Such direct 
comparison of text and setting is required in order to confirm that matching 
headings do indeed relate to the same piece, but the general presumption in favour 
of identity in the majority of cases that the above figures yield is reinforced not 
only by the extra evidence that is occasionally available, 42 but also by a survey 
of composers represented by just one or two pieces each: it can hardly be 
coincidence, for example, that the one piece by Asma'i in S should be In the 


«i«7 

S, for example, has pieces ascribed to Najm al-Din and Najm al-Din Daiti. The numbers 
given assume that in such cases one person is meant, but it is possible that this assumpUon 
is not always correct and, consequently, that the true figures could be somewhat higher. 

38 Amir Gaianfar in S (or just Gaianfar), Mfrzi Gaianfar in Ox (which also contains pieces 
attributed simply to MltzS). In NO/G the only form given is Qaganfar. 

39 The possibility of an even higher total cannot be excluded without exhaustive 

comparison of the complete contents of both collections: the same piece might be assigned, 
say, to different rhythmic cycles, or be thought to be by different composers, so that the 
headings no longer match. Such differences in attribution are certainly to bo found: the first 
piece in S, for example, stated to be by 5>ams-i Riimi, is in Ox (Ouseley 128: 81b) by Safi 
al-DIn. - - 

The 25 common pieces by Gaia afar appear in Ox Ouseley 127: 4b, 10a, 28a, 33b, 47a, 
52a, 56a, 70a, 70b, 71a, 71b, 83b, 95b, 97a (two),. 100b, 101b, and 102a (two), and 
Ouseley 128: 15a, 22b, 88a, 90a, 91a, and 103a. 

40 These appear in Ox Ouseley 127: lb, 2a, 3a, 3b, 5a, 26b (two), 67b (two), 68b (two), 
69a, 70a, 72a, I01a, 110a, and Ouseley 128: 12a, 14b, 19b, 86b, 87a. 

41 Ousoley 127: 21a, 41a, 68b and 128: lb. 

42 An obvious example is provided by a set of seven pieces by Safi al-Dln the modes of 

which are exceptionally Identified in two ways: but their headings still match exactly in 
both collections (S: 8a-14a; Ox Ouseloy 128: 82b-84b). Elsewhere one might find identity 
of heading reinforced, say, by a title or some further specification, as with a piece by 'Abd 
al-Q4dir in ‘uzzdl/laqll (S: 106b; Ox Ouseley 128: 98b) which both designate qawl-t 

rmirajja'. 
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same mode and rhythmic cycle and be a setting of a text in the same less 
common language as the one piece by him in Ox. 43 A crude (and at the same 
time distinctly conservative) estimate would therefore be that of the 191 pieces in 
S by the composers common to both not less than half are also to be found in 
Ox. Since these collections can have had no pretensions to encompassing all the 
songs current at a given time, such a high level of shared material is much more 
significant than whatever differences there may be, and certainly accords 
reasonably well with the close temporal spacing proposed for them above. It 
suggests that they embody overlapping segments of what is essentially the same 
repertoire, and that in consequence they may be assumed to relate to the same 
geographical area. 

By the same logic, one might argue that if NO/G also belonged to this 
tradition it, too, should contain a significant, if lesser, amount of common 
material. Unfortunately, there are too many imponderables to make any reliable 
estimates of the proportion one might expect to have survived, especially when 
the intervening period could conceivably correspond to only two generations in a 
chain of oral transmission, but more probably corresponded to at least three or 
four. Comparison with later Ottoman collections could point, as a very rough 
guide, to a rate of change resulting in two collections of similar dimensions some 
fifty years apart having an overlap of approximately a third of the total, 44 on 
which basis one would predict, in the present case, a considerably lower 
proportion, possibly something in the region of a sixth. The simplest com¬ 
parison to make is that between NO and S, which are similar in size: 261 
complete settings in NO (counting each nawba movement separately) to 233 in 
S, suggesting, initially, the possibility of some 40 pieces in common. But the 
appearance of comparability is illusory, for NO is in one crucial respect highly 
selective: only 12 modes are represented in it, and the number of pieces in these 


43 S: 33a, Ox Ouseley 127: Ilia. Here again, direct comparison provides explicit 
confirmation that this is indeed the same piece. With some composers, however, there Is 
little overlap: thus both Ox and S contain four pieces by Junayd Miuqar, but among these 
there is only one potential match. 

44 The most obvious problem being that, at least in the present state of research, the great 
majority of Ottoman anthologies are as difficult to date as those of the antecedent tradition. 
But if we take HP to be representative of the repertoire of the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, we may at least experiment and compare with it, say, British library MS Or. 7059, a 
collection of roughly similar dimensions which contains pieces by Es‘ad Efendi (d. 1753) but 
is otherwise distinguished by a concentration of seventeenth-century composers (and a 
corresponding absence of later ones) and is thus most likely to have been compiled by 1750 
at the latest, and probably somewhat before. Taking the incidence of kdrs in three modes 

( ,'acem , segdh and 'mil) and of pieces with Turkish texts not assigned to any form in HP but 
termed rubd'iydt in Or. 7059 in two modes (Jacem and segdh ), we find that of the 14 of the 
former in HP no less than 11 are preserved in Or. 7059, while of the 48 of the latter only 
nine survive, that is, a third overall, but with markedly (and interestingly) different rates in 
the two categories. It is clear, however, that many further such comparisons would need to be 
made between collections datable with greater precision, and using much larger samples, 
before any sound conclusions could be arrived at with regard to rates of change, and even then 
there Is no guarantee that what is valid for one period would also be valid for another. 
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contained in S is a mere 89, from which total one might therefore predict that no 
more than 15 would be found in NO. But there is a further major difference: as 
pointed out above, NO gives prominence to a form that bad effectively ceased to 
exist by the time Ox and S were compiled: nawba movements make up 39% of 
NO, but a mere 4% of Ox and well under 2% of S. NO records the firm! stage of 
a repertoire much of which was about to disappear as a major change in formal 
preferences made itself felt, thus reducing expectations of survival even further. 
Accordingly, the suggested 15 would probably need to be halved, so that the 
number of pieces one could reasonably expect to find in all three collections 
comes down well into single figures. But given the highly conjectural nature of 
such reasoning, the fact that just five songs are readily identifiable as common to 
all three, with a further one common to NO and S (and another three common to 
G and Ox), 45 is not necessarily to be interpreted as of crucial significance when 
attempting to determine the temporal or spatial gap between them. 

Indeed, because of the clear historical shift in the hierarchy of foims, we 
may wish to attach importance less to the absolute number of pieces that appear 
to have survived than to the fact that some of the composers in NO/G reappear in 
the later collections, especially when we look forward a century beyond S to HP 
and discover a radical discontinuity in the producers as well as the product. Of a 
total of almost 50 cd'mposers in NO/G perhaps eight are represented in Ox and 
S, 46 and of particular interest is the fact that five of them clearly predate NO/G by 
a considerable period. Whatever the authenticity or otherwise of the pieces 
attributed to them, they must have been perceived as constituting a core set of 
highly respected ancient composers whose reputations were maintained not only 
to the end of the fifteenth century, but well into the sixteenth, to the extent that 
the compositions to which their names are attached constitute no less than 49% 
of the total in Ox for the categories common to Ox and S, and 42% of the total 
contents of S. But how relevant the high level of their contribution (and the 
correspondingly low average level of that of later composers) might be for the 
relationship between the three antecedent collections is by no means clear. One 
might think, for example, of a ‘classical’ repertoire, extending from §afi al-Din 
to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi, being preserved not uniformly but selectively 
according to area, with local composers providing the remainder of the material, 
which would therefore tend to be specific to a given anthology. Such would 
accord well enough with the pattern of distribution found in Ottoman anthologies 


43 Two of the five are attributed to Safi al-Din (NO: 37a, Ox Ouseley 128: 16a, S: 65a; 
NO: 92a, Ox Ouseley 128: 82b, S: 8a), oao to both ‘Abd al-Qidlr (al-Marigl) (NO: 3a) and 
‘AH Slta'I (Ox Ouseley 128: I4b and 86b, S: 89b) and the other two to ‘Ali Siti’I (NO- 
160a, Ox Ouseley 128: 19b, S: 73b; G: 228a, Ox Ouseley 127: 67b, S: 21b). Of the 
three common to G and Ox (G: 64b, Ouseley 127: 86b; G: 167a, Ouseley 128: 94b; G: 
246a, Ouseloy 127: 6a) two are also attributed to ‘Ali Sita’I. The piece common to NO and S 
js attributed to Sultan Ahmad in NO (83a) but to RizwSn Sift in S (127b). 

Seven are certain, the eighth less so, since it depends on the questionable identification 
of in NO/G with Sayh Samarqandl in Ox and S. 
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(albeit with a different numerical balance) where the established classics are 
supplemented by contemporary works, a few of which will in their turn become 
classics while the remainder will soon fall by the wayside. One would then 
suppose that the less well represented figures appearing in just one collection 
were in the main musicians of lesser talent who enjoyed but brief and local fame, 
their works being speedily forgotten as a new generation of composers emerged to 
supplant them. Given that the pattern of change observed later is clearly situated 
within a fairly restricted geographical area, it is questionable whether regional 
differentiation need necessarily be invoked as an explanatory factor; but although 
the replacement of the works of one generation by those of the next within a 
single regional tradition would certainly be sufficient to account for the lack of 
overlap in the lesser figures, it should at the same time be conceded that analogy 
with the Ottoman evidence would predict a slightly higher rate of survival from 
NO/G to Ox and S, if they were similarly from a single region, of works by the 
core early composers, these being the equivalent, in status, of the durable 
Ottoman fcdrs . 47 

At the same time, even If it is presumed that the repertoires represented 
in NO/G on the one hand, and in Ox and S on the other, could have been specific 
to different localities, it has to be conceded, to judge by the names of several of 
the composers, that the talent producing them was not. Where available, the 
most significant locational indicator in the name is the nisba, which refers to a 
city or province. It does not, admittedly, demonstrate that the cultural formation 
of the bearer was completed in the place referred to, still less that he was active 
there as a composer - it generally designates, after all, not where one is, but 
whence one came 48 - but when nisbas exist in sufficient numbers they can 
reasonably be held, considered in conjunction with other evidence, to indicate a 
trend, in this case the drawing of artistic resources from a wide geographical 
area . 49 Particularly striking, indeed, is the contrast in this respect between the 
antecedent tradition and the Ottoman one represented by HP. The latter contains 
few nisbas itself, but some of its composers have clearly Turkish names, such as 
Sutfjiizade, and for him and several others biographical information is available , 50 


47 It .should also be borne in mind, in what must remain a largely conjectural assessment of 
relationships, that other, unknown, factors may have been at work. It is feasible, for 
example, that the fotmaUon of the ‘classical’ repertoire took place during a period when the 
prescriptive content of modal structure was relatively low, thus privileging individual 
creativity at the level of composition, and that at a later stage greater importance was 
accorded to mastery of an extensive existing repertoire than to creativity in adding to it, 
thereby reducing the likelihood of new composers establishing equally strong individual 
profiles. 

48 But not always: Jalal al-Din Rhmi (originally from Balkh) is one obvious exception. 
See El 3, s.v. ism. 

49 Should the nisbas in fact indicate location rather than origin they would if anything 
strengthen the argument against specific local repertoires, for they would suggest even more 
clearly the extent of the area within which the same musical idiom was valid. 

50 Principally in Es'ad Efendi, atrab ul-dsdr. 
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so that considered together with the name range provided by ‘All Ufki and 
Cantemir, it is incontestable that the Ottoman repertoire contained in HP relates 
in the first place very specifically to a cultural area centred on Istanbul, and 
including major cities such as Edime, Salonica, and Bursa, but probably also 
penetrating eastwards into Anatolia as far as Diyarbakir, from which a number of 
its composers came. The composers who figure in the antecedent collections, in 
contrast, seem to hail from much more diverse locations, and the earlier ones 
clearly represent the wider span of the broad Middle-Eastern tradition mentioned 
above. How far this spread to the west is suggested by the presence of musicians 
with Egyptian nisbas (Misri, Dumyati, IskandarUnl); Its central region may be 
represented by Safi al-DIn, most of whose active career is known to have been 
spent in Baghdad; and its eastern extent may be readily illustrated by what we 
know of the life of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi: of Azerbaijani origin, he stayed for 
lengthy periods in Tabriz (relatively close to his birth-place, Maragha), went to 
Ardabil and Baghdad, and later ranged as far afield as Samarkand and finally Herat, 
where he died. 51 

General information on the origins of musicians and places where they 
are known to have been active is summarized in Figs. 1 and 2 over. The evidence 
there displayed is persuasive, but ultimately inconclusive: it does not oblige ns 
to choose between the possibilities that the Ottoman and the antecedent 
anthologies might, on the one hand, relate to discrete successive periods in the 
development of the same tradition during which, in the search for patronage, the 
artistic centre of gravity followed shifts in dynastic fortunes, or, on the other, 
might simply represent different regional traditions having little in common, and 
standing essentially, despite the chronological gap, in a lateral rather than a linear 
relationship to each other. 

1.4. Tradition 

It will not have escaped notice that some of the arguments put forward for 
successive reductions in the period to which NO/G and S may most plausibly be 
assigned are of an essentially negative nature, stressing difference and thence 
distance from known poles. Equally, they have relied on the tacit assumption of a 
unitary tradition passing from ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi through all the antecedent 
collections to a clearly Ottoman form, with Istanbul as Its principal centre, first 
documented in the latter half of the seventeenth century by ‘All Ufki and HP. 
However, from the evidence adduced above it appears that such was not 
necessarily the case: If the Ottoman tradition is undoubtedly in some sense a 


51 Bardakyi (1986: 43-6) argues, despite the existence of copies of his works dedicated to 
Murad II, against the generally held-assumption (see e.g. El 1 supp. r.v. 'Abd al-Kidir) that he 
also visited Bursa. 
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AQ = *Abd at-Qadir al-Maragl 
SD = Safi al-Din al-Unnawi 

AA = ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 'Abd al-QSdir, at one stage in Bursa 

nisbas and otiler indications of possible origin are referred to as follows; 

A = AqSahrlu; D = Dumyati; H - Harawi; i} = H w arazml; Hi = Hindi; 
I *> Iskandarani; K = Kirmini; L = Lari; M = Malatya; Ma = Mardini; Mi 
“MisrI; Q = QastamunI; Qu = QQnawi; S = Samnani; Sa = Samarkand; 
Si = SIstani; 5 — Sabankari;^ T ~ Tusi. 


descendant of that represented by ‘Abd al-Qadlr al-Maragi, It does not follow that 
the repertoires contained in NO/G, Ox, and S must have stood In a direct, 
unbroken line of succession to each other, still less that that direct line continues 
on to HP: discontinuity of repertoire seems rather to have been the norm. But 


52 


The nisba of a modal variant. 
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Figure 2: HP 

(The number alongside each place-name indicates the number of musicians born 
there according to Es‘ad Efendi. He also mentions one from Tripoli (but which?), 
one from the mafcrib, and one from Anatolia, without further specification. HP 
also has one Hurasani.) 


It has been suggested that a considerable measure of discontinuity is readily 
explicable as a result of oral transmission 53 and, indeed, that it conforms to later 
patterns observable within the Ottoman tradition, so that more attention might 
justifiably be paid to other factors, and in particular to the undoubted Ottoman 
connexions exhibited by Ox, which contains, as has been seen, not only song 
texts in praise of Ottoman sultans but also a substantial number of pieces in a 
particular form the texts of which are in Turkish. Further, we may be reasonably 
sure that its compiler was a native speaker of Turkish, for although the headings 
for each setting are couched in Persian, it is Turkish that is employed for the 
informal marginal notes that are occasionally added. 


53 


See on this general topic e.g. Goody and Watt 1968. 
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The evidence for NO/G and S is not quite so straightforward, but 
occasional Ottoman references can still be detected: some of the nisbas cited 
above, for example, provide links with areas in the Ottoman orbit; and as quite 
explicit indications we may recall the inclusion in NO/G of settings of verse in 
praise of Sultan Murad (II), to which may be added the definition of one of the 
composers in the same collection as nadim-i sulfan mu rad ^ 4 There are, in 
addition, features, especially of orthography, that again suggest that both 
compilers were native speakers of Turkish. 55 Particularly indicative is a degree of 
indifference towards vowel length: NO, for example, in the name ‘UpnSn A‘raj, 
writes "r'j, while S produces the eccentric form msfQWo for mustahabb, 56 and 
in general the orthography of the Persian verse reveals a typically cavalier attitude 
to the itafa . 57 In addition to the compilers, we may also, to judge by their 
names, find a Turkish presence among the composers: in NO/G we encounter 
BSyazid Ktiiahduz and Saulmis Aga; in S, Oksliz ‘All and $aigur $3h; and in 
Ox, Bay arid AqSahrlu and Sayyidi ‘All Calabi, 

However, given that NO/G contains only one Turkish setting and S 
none, it might well be presumed, especially when contrasted with HP, that in so 
far as they might represent a local repertoire the cultural area to which this related 
was situated to the east of the Ottoman empire, perhaps In Azerbayjan or Persia. 
But language is not a wholly sufficient criterion, for Persian continued to be a 
major means of cultural expression at the Ottoman court well into the sixteenth 
century. Sultan Siileyman himself composed verse in Persian as well as Turkish, 
and the ‘classic’ status of §afi al-Din and ‘ Abd al-Q&dir al-Maragl could readily 
have ensured the survival for some considerable time in an Ottoman environment 
not only of pieces with Persian texts but also of others with Arabic texts (a 
language virtually absent from HP, and which where it does occur is signalled as 
special). If Ox, for example, is judged to be a mid-sixteenth-century Ottoman 
document, it could readily be viewed as reflecting the continuing literary status of 
Persian (and to a lesser extent Arabic), while at the same time indicating through 
the presence of a block of Turkish texts the increasing importance of that 
language. Further, if the absence of overlap between the contents of some of the 
antecedent coEections is not a critical determinant of the relationship between 
them, then by the same token the discontinuity between the antecedent 
collections and HP should not necessarily lead to die conclusion that the former 
must have related essentially to a different and separate cultural area. They might 


5 ^ A certain Hijjl ‘All. 

55 Speaking of NO, and considering also the hand, a nasfe of Turkish style, DanJjpai&h 
(1977: 14) is in little doubt on this score, describing it as g&yd az nawtsanda-t turk*i zabdn 
lei fdrst namid&nasta ast, Le. probably written by a native speaker of Turkish ignorant of 
Persian. 

^ One may further note the variations in vowel length in the name (*AU) Sita'I, which is 
given, both as st“y and as syt’*y. 

E.g. in the verse quoted in note 23 mdh-i jar*i is written m*k sry. 
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certainly embody a largely non-Ottoman tradition in the sense that they were not 
territorially localized within the Ottoman dominions, but the occasional 
genuflections to Ottoman power found in NO/G and Ox, even if explicable as no 
more than a prudent move In the quest for further sources of patronage on the part 
of musicians generally based elsewhere, do indicate that at least part of this 
corpus must at one stage have been available in Ottoman circles. 58 But one may 
reasonably go further and surmise that the whole repertoire was so available, 
indeed that it was the only one; in other words that even If the antecedent 
tradition may have had - and very probably did have - wider geographical 
application, consonant both with what we know of the broader validity of the 
earlier Middle-Eastern art-music tradition and with the internal evidence suggested 
by the diverse origins of the composers, it is from collections such as Ox that the 
vocal repertoire performed at the Ottoman court at die time of Sultan SOIeyman 
was drawn. 

If this interpretation is accepted, it follows that Ox and the other 
antecedent collections could justifiably be tenned Ottoman too. Here, however, 
the label antecedent will be retained, not in order to deny in any way the possible 
Ottoman dimension, but for the sake of clarity, to maintain a distinction between 
two groups of texts which are In significant respects markedly different The 
term Ottoman, with its monolithic implications, might in any case be less than 
helpful: just as the UIu Cami in Bursa and the Selimiye in Edime are both 
chronologically Ottoman, but inhabit different architectural worlds, so too the 
contrasting contents of the earlier and later anthologies point up the potential 
inappositeness of a dynastic or political vocabulary for the classification of 
artistic phenomena. 


Sevan! musicians also no doubt entered the service of the Ottoman court on a less than 
voluntary basis. UzunjarjiLi (1977: 81-4) provides information on such imports during the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, mostly from Azerb&yjan and Persia. The following 
(pp. 84-6) pay list of musicians under Suleyman contains none of the names in the antecedent 
collections, but not much importance need bo attached to this: the majority of the composers 
represented in the anthologies were by then long dead, and the majority of the musicians 
listed were instrumentalists and not very likely also to be prolific composers of vocal pieces. 

The general povorty of Information on Ottoman music in the sixteenth century may be 
gauged from, say, the account in Oztuna 1987: 81-2, The bald assertion of Reinhard (1984: 
26) that the sixteenth century was ‘kelneswegs mlt einem blilhenden Musikleben gesegnoi’ is 
to be seen essentially as a reflection of this lack of source material rather than as a 
considered judgement. But although so little is known of this period that no firm 
conclusions can be drawn, it is tempting, in the light of the imports noted by Uzunparqrij, to 
suspect a possible musical parallel to developments in art, where (Grube 1969) Timurid styles 
evolving in fifteenth-century Horat moved westwards to Tabriz and thence, encouraged by 
Ottoman Invasion and capture, to Istanbul. (See also chapter 2, note 170.) Caution is 
nevertheless required: of particular significance mny be urged the fact that, with the single 
exception of Bini'I, none of the musicians noted as prominent at the late fifteenth-century 
Timurid court (Leyden and Erskine 1826: 194-5, 197-8; Subtely 1984: 145) appear as 

composers in the collections of the antecedent tradition. 
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2. The antecedent collections. 


2.1. Format and contents 

2.1.1. NO 

Unlike the two volumes of Ox, which contain arbitrarily divided parts of the 
same collection that could just as readily have been bound together, the two 
parts, or rather overlapping layers, of NO/G are distinct entitles the contents of 
which need to be described separately. 

NO is rather larger in physical dimensions than most later collections, 
measuring 275x179, 200x120 mm., and containing 177 (text-bearing) folios 
(plus a considerable number of blank pages). 1 Each full page has 17 lines of 
text written in a bold clear nash with a number of individual features. 2 The text 
is fully pointed and - of particular importance in trying to provide a tolerably 
accurate transcription of the extensive nonsense-syllable material - nearly 
completely vocalized. The headings for each piece, and the technical terms and 
punctuation symbols that indicate the various internal sections and subsections, 
are in red. 

In its general organization NO is similar to most Ottoman mecmuas: 
the single most important formal feature Is the ordering of entries according to 
mode, space being allotted to each one in advance. But contrary to the norms of 
later anthologies, in which one can frequently distinguish successive additional 
layers, sections being gradually filled in as further examples are remembered, 
obtained from other sources, or added by successive owners, the consistency of 
both handwriting and ink suggests in the case of NO that the bulk of what there 
is was collected in advance and entered, lacunae notwithstanding, during a 
relatively short period. 

The method of compilation by pre-nssigned mode divisions explains the 
blank pages at the end of sections. Further' blank pages within sections 
frequently result from the verse text of a song being known and entered with 


1 Other technical feature; arc summarized thus on the Nuruosmaniyc catalogue card; ‘lam mesin, 
cedvelli, miklcpli, §irazeli\ 

Particularly striking are the regular use in initial position of the medial -?■ form of h, and a high 
and distinctly angled lead into joined r; y ; neither here nor when inlUal is r always easily 
distinguishable from d, initial k also sometimes appears as f. 
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materialize. It must be admitted, however, that not all the internal blanks can be 
accounted for in this way; nor does the general format of the collection account 
either for the 11 blank pages preceding the text (the vafct/statement is stuck on 
to the last of these) or for the 52 blank pages that follow it, although one could 
surmise that the beginning pages were reserved for the eventual composition of 
an introduction which could have consisted of a brief theoretical treatise (no 
doubt with a cosmological emphasis) or a verse display piece introducing the 
mode names. (A further, if less likely, possibility, is that a dedicatory preface 
was to have been Inserted: but if so, NO would be the only known example of a 
song-text collection compiled as a presentation volume.) 

The folio numbers take no account of many of the blank pages. More 
informative, therefore, Is the following table, which gives (1) the number of 
pages allocated to each mode, (2) the number actually used; 3 and (3) the number 
of pieces entered (with, in brackets after, the number consisting of the verse text 
only, i.e. for which there are no details of the setting): 

1 2 3 


rast 

81 

50 

46 

(8) 4 

‘Iraq 

56 

34 

34 

(?) 

Ufahan 

44 

28 

23 


kucak 

34 

21 

21 


buzurg 

38 

20 

19 


zangilla 

36 

19 

19 


rahawl 

11 

3 

2 


frusayni 

65 

53 • 

48 

(1) 

hij&z 

42 

24 

21 


bitsallk 

43 

21 

18 


nawa 

14 

8 

6 


‘uSSaq 

26 s 

17 

IS 

ffi 




273 

(12) 


Table 1 


Even if for only a single line. The picture given is thus inexact, since many pages are not full, 
But assuming that the distribution of full versus not full pages does not vary significantly from one 
mode block to another, the size relationship between them will still be conveyed reasonably 
accurately. 

4 Including one for which one line of setting is supplied covering merely a brief introduction before 
the missing setting of the text proper, 

5 This figure does not include any of the following Wank pages. There'is no means of telling where 
any further material in another mode to be added in the empty area after 'u3Siq might have started, and 
therefore no means of determining how many further pages might have belonged to the 'u33aq 
allocation. But by comparison an entry of 30 rather than 26 might be fair. 
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We thus have a total of 261 actual settings (virtually all of which are complete). 
If the original allocation of space was made instinctively it will be seen that the 
proportions are on the whole fairly accurate, there being in most cases approxi¬ 
mately twice, as many pages as pieces, but with a slight underestimate for 
husaynl and a distinct overestimate for rahawl. 

Within each section the distribution of material again resembles that of 
many of the Ottoman mecmuas in that the broad principle of organization is to 
place first the (presumably most prestigious) longer compositions by the most 
ancient (and presumably most highly revered) composers. In this particular case 
the prestigious ancient form is the nawba suite with its four movements In the 
standard sequence qawl, gazal, tardna, and firdddSt. A fifth movement, mustazdd, 
appears only In the nawbas of Its innovator, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi: it clearly 
failed to gain general acceptance. 6 The figures In brackets might be interpreted 
as suggesting that the compiler’s zeal for tracking down obscure parts of the 
repertoire waned after drawing a blank in a number of cases in the first section 
or, more precisely, that the attempt to supply each section if at all possible with 
one or more nawbas was abandoned after It had led to the over-optimistic 
inclusion of some which had already disintegrated, so that in the event only one 
or two of the movements could be given in full. The very first entry in the 
collection, for example, is a nawba by Suhrawardi for th&firUddSt of which only 
the verse is supplied, while for the gazal even that had been forgotten, there 
remaining merely an anticipatory blank space. The second, likewise, is a nawba 
by *Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgi for three of the five movements of which nothing 
more that the verse appears. In effect, nawbas (complete or not) occur in only 
five modes (rast, 'Iraq, kuSak , zangula, husaynt), but are in each case placed first, 
and are followed by further individual or paired nawba movements, although in 
rast these extra movements are preceded by a single example of a further 
complex and extensive form, the kulliyat, which passes through a large number 
of modes and rhythmic cycles. 7 With the sole exception of nawd, the entries for 
which are all of the 'amal category, the remaining mode blocks begin either with 
a qawl + gazal pair {Isfahan, 'uSSaq), a qawl followed by a space, presumably for 
a gazal that failed to materialize (buzurg, hijaz), or just a qawl ( rahawl , busattk). 
These are then again followed by other Individual or paired nawba movements. 


6 The number of nawbas that contain a mustazdd movement la no more than three, and in one of 
these the jetting Is missing. Two of them (fols. 3a-5b, 103a-4b) are ascribed explicitly to ‘Abd ai- 
Qddtr, the third (fols. 68b-70a) to d w aja, by which term 'Abd al-Qidir al-Marigi is often meant 
(Indeed, the mustazdd of the nawba on fols. 3a-Sb is headed mastazdd-i !} v dja ), and there seems little 
doubt that such is the case here. 

7 In this ease no less than 42 modes and 25 rhythmic cycles, according to the heading. But, as with 
many of the nawba movements, there are no details of the setting, only the seven-line text being 
given: the piece must again have been known to the compiler by reputation, but could not be 
tracked down. 
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The remaining material consists of pieces with the heading ddr 8 garb (15 in all, 
there being none to ijfahan, buzurg, and nawd) and, finally, except to rahdwi ; 
which has none, of a considerable number of pieces with the heading 'amal, 
ranging from five in ‘uSSaq to as many as 25 in ( tusayni , the total number being 
144, more than half the whole collection. 

Consideration of the range of modes exemplified in NO is sufficient to 
show that it is not, as HP, Ox, and S appear to be (despite the natural bias in 
HP towards the songs of the composer-compiler), a reasonably comprehensive 
record of at least the best-known pieces of the current repertoire, but rather a 
severely limited selection. The twelve modes listed above are the Sudud set 
given pride of place in the treatises of Safi al-Din (d. 1294) and considered 
fundamental by all major theorists of the next two centuries. 9 But although Safi 
al-Din himself lists a number of other modes, to particular the dwaz group, a set 
of six usually accorded some significance in the theoretical literature and'often 
related to the set of twelve, 10 none of them is exemplified in NO. 11 By the time 
of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi the number of modes recorded had increased con¬ 
siderably and, as the evidence of G confirms, some of those outside the Sudad set 
had become more Important - In the specific sense that they occurred more 
frequently - than some of those within it. In a work that post-dates ‘Abd al- 
Qfidir al-Maragi restriction of the pieces selected to those in the Sudud modes 
may accordingly be thought of as a deliberate archaism or, perhaps more 
precisely, as resulting from a conscious decision not to record the wider 
repertoire found to G but rather to concentrate only on pieces representative of 
those modes that, whatever the relative incidence of their utilization in current 
practice, were still thought to constitute, for a complex of historical, theoretical, 
and cosmological reasons, the essential nucleus of the system as a whole. (It 
follows that the likelihood of finding a predominance of contemporary material 
is in theory diminished, making the collection more difficult to date.) 

That is, however, to accept that NO is complete as it stands. But if it 
is reasonable to think that the 52 blank pages at the end could have been meant 
for a later extension of the collection, the most likely candidates for inclusion 
are the six dwdzes which, given their almost equally venerable status, would 


8 This form predominates in Ox and S, and will be used throughout, despite the fact that in NO/G 
wc encounter rather the standard form Zahar. 

^ substitution in NO of kucak for $afi al-Din’$ zirafgand is a matter of nomenclature, not 
substance. 

Various forms of derivation arc suggested, but there can be little doubt that the main motivation 
for the linkage is cosmological rather than analytical. 

In the sense of having assigned to it a mode block, or being the only mode mentioned in the 
heading. Several pieces, like the kulliyat, modulate through all the modes of the dwdz set as well as 
those of the Sudud scl One of the dwdzcs, mdya % appears in headings in modal compounds (fol. 

with busalikf fol. 162b with nawd) y as does dugdh, one of the modes outside the two sets (foL 
136b, with ftij&z). 
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hardly have diluted the conservative character of NO: many later but at least 
equally common modes would still have to be excluded. Reference to G would 
seem to confirm the possibility of such an addition, for the four awazes 
represented in it yield a total of 27 pieces, 12 suggesting, therefore, some 40 for 
the set as a whole, a number that could quite easily be accommodated within the 
52 pages available. However, the issue is complicated by the fact that there are 
several gaps in G, so that the original number of entries for one or more of these 
awazes may well have been higher and, if we take the evidence of Ox and S Into 
account, it would appear rather that the space allocated (assuming that the 
number of pages we have in the present binding is what the compiler planned) 
was inadequate for the purpose: the relative incidence of the awdzesthere is on 
average not significantly lower than that of the Sudud, so that by analogy one 
would have expected a minimum average of 25 pages per awaz to have been set 
aside, that is, a total of 150. But It is legitimate to speculate, finally, that NO 
as It stands could represent merely the first part of a larger enterprise, to be 
completed in a further volume or volumes, covering the whole repertoire and 
including, therefore, the remaining modes (Su'bas and tarktbs) also. If so, NO 
would be a torso, an unfinished reordering of G, conservative only to the extent 
that it intended to organize its contents according to mode groupings hallowed 
by tradition rather than justified by any hierarchies of importance in current 
practice. 

2.1.2. G 

As well as being In the same hand, G is Identical with NO in its dimensions and 
format. There are again 17 lines to the page, with headings and technical 
specifications in red. That these were added in after the body of verse and s ettin g 
had been written out is demonstrated by their unfortunate omission from a great 
many pieces, including all those on fols, 69-150. Thus out of a total of just 
over 400 pieces only 289 are furnished with full (or partial) headings and 
specifications of internal structure. Of these at least 121 are also included in 
NO, leaving at most 168 as the total number in G providing information 
supplementary to that derivable from the 261 settings in NO. The distribution 
of the pieces common to both collections indicates conclusively that S is 
incomplete, most likely through the loss of a sizeable batch of folios: none of 
the songs with headings is in kudak, hijaz or busallk, and of the 60 pieces in 
these modes in NO only one or two at most are to be located among the 117 
pieces in G without headings, whereas elsewhere, as with ‘Iraq, buzurg and 
naw&> the two collections have virtually Identical contents. 


12 

Assuming that rtawruz and zzawrus-i aft (‘basic nawrdz’), if not synonymous, wore both 
considered representative of the canonic dwdz nawrih. 



■: fol. 99b: an example from the area without headings and formal indications. 
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Apart from the welcome addition of two pieces characterized as fawt, 
the range of forms encountered is identical with that in NO, so that the extra 
information yielded by G relates primarily to the larger number of modes 
included. As already noted, four of the awdz group are represented, and other 
pieces are in modes classified as Su'bas and tarklbs. However, given the 
incomplete nature of the collection, it would not be particularly useful to supply 
a counterpart to table 1 - nor, because of the disturbed order of the folios, 13 
which makes it by no means certain that a piece lacking any indication of mode 
should be assigned to that mentioned on the preceding folio, could accuracy be 
guaranteed. Nevertheless, despite the original sequence having become confused 
in places, it is clear that the general principle of organization is the same as in 
NO: pieces are grouped in mode blocks. But although some of these (e.g. 
bitzurg and zangula) are almost identical to their counterparts in NO, not only in 
contents but also in sequence, it cannot be claimed that in the collection as a 
whole the same care is taken to place first examples of the nawba or, failing 
that, of the qawl + gazal pair. The majority of the pieces not replicated in NO 
again have the heading 'amal (101 instances). There are some 46 nawba 
movements in all, the qawl (23) being the most frequent, while among the 
remaining pieces there appear, in addition to bar 4arb (12), the names of two 
other rhythmic cycles, ramal (4) and awsaf (1). The ratio of 'amal to bar 4arb 
pieces is thus almost the same as in NO. The ratio of Arabic to Persian 
settings, on the other hand, differs somewhat, for while in NO the numbers are 
virtually equal, we find among the additional pieces in G twice as many Persian 
settings, partly because of the lower incidence of the nawba (where three of the 
four movements usually have Arabic texts) in the modes not already represented 
in NO. 

The relationship between NO and G or, more specifically, the 
compiler’s motive for producing two overlapping collections, is by no means 
clear. It is evident that in its present form NO is a coherent, self-contained 
selection; nevertheless, it might be no more than part of a larger enterprise 
never fully realized. G contains more pieces than NO, and covers a wider range 
of modes, but is certainly unfinished, showing signs, indeed, of having been 
abandoned. 

Determining which collection was made, or at least begun, first is 
rendered more difficult by an inconsistency within G. The indications of internal 
structure in the first part of the manuscript (Ga, fols. 1-66) differ somewhat from 
those in the later marked-up section (Gb, fols. 151-259), where usage coincides 
with that of NO. From this one might readily conclude that the norms of Gb 
incorporate second thoughts that were then applied to NO (yielding the order of 
compilation Ga Gb NO), although it is not inconceivable that second thoughts 

13 

An attempt at reordering is made in appendix 2. 
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evolved for NO were subsequently applied to Gb (yielding Ga NO Gb). 
Whichever order is postulated, there is no explanation for the compiler's failure 
to mark up, by one method or the other, the large number of intervening folios 
(Gx), unless one is to assume that Ga + Gx originally came at the end, the 
marking up simply petering out at a certain point. If so, the second thoughts 
relate to Ga, the marking up of which would be posterior to the completion of 
NO (yielding Gb NO Ga, and excluding Gb Ga NO). 

But there is a further possibility to consider, namely, that the 
composition of NO preceded the commencement of G. Relevant here is evidence 
provided by pieces common to both, for one has more material (that is, two 
more verses are set) in NO than in G, 14 while (at least) another three have their 
composer identified in NO but not in G. ^ In two collections by the same 
compiler the probability is that the later one will be marked by accretion rather 
than loss, and we can therefore conclude that the orders NO Ga Gb and NO Gb 
Ga may be dismissed. It Is equally unlikely, for the same reason, that NO 
should have preceded either one-of the two sections of G, so that the orders Ga 
NO Gb and Gb NO Ga may also be dismissed. As Gb Ga NO has already been 
discarded, the possibility of an original Gb Ga order must be excluded, and only 
Ga Gb NO remains. 

Nevertheless, if NO is certainly the more carefully planned collection, 
it does not appear to be a final, polished version of (part of) the repertoire 
distilled from the raw materials provided by G. Empty pages are frequently left 
at the same point in both, and a heading and text followed by a space for the 
missing setting in G may be reproduced exactly in NO. The present state of NO 
is thus still interim rather than final: the compiler evidently hoped to add 
further, as yet undiscovered pieces. A particularly clear indication of this is 
provided by rahdwi: no fewer than 11 pages were originally allocated to this 
mode, although with no more than two entries little progress in collecting 
examples had been made. It would seem, therefore, that even if posterior, NO is 
still fairly close to G in time. 

2.1.3. Ox 

In size Ox resembles many later collections, measuring 160x119, 130x87 mm„ 
with 21 lines to the page, and is also like them (and NO) in having its contents 
for the most part entered into pre-assigned blocks, albeit with the major 


14 G: 56b = NO: 89b. 

= NO! 87b, G: 56a = NO: 89a, G: 164a = NO: 3 la. There are also Instances of the 
same piece being ascribed to different composers, but in the present context this is irrelevant, as it is 
impossible to tell which is the * corrected * version. 
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difference that the blocks are not allocated to modes: explicit section divisions 
are headed dar ustil-i x (‘in the rhythmic cycle x'), and there are further groupings 
of material based on form. Blank pages at the end of sections (of which there are 
in any case far fewer than In NO) have generally been filled in with later 
additions In different hands: these will generally be ignored in what follows. 
The major exception Is provided by a sizeable block of material in Ouseley 128 
(13b-31b) which in its general style and the nature of Its contents appears 
sufficiently close to the main body of the collection to be considered to all 
intents and purposes contemporary with it. Section titles and the headings for 
most pieces are in red, but technical terms for the internal sections of pieces 
( gazal 16 excepted), and indications of changes of mode or rhythmic cycle, are 
generally not. Internally red is normally restricted to punctuation symbols and 
the overlining of section headings, but there is, unusually, one set of pieces, 
possibly considered particularly important by die compiler. In which the verse is 
also in red. 17 Written in a rather small but generally clear nasta'llq, the text is 
fully pointed, but virtually devoid of vowelling. 

The distribution of section headings and contents hi Ouseley 127 is as 

follows: 


fols. lb-25b dar ujid-i kcfif 

75 (complete) settings 18 
fol. 26a is blank 
fols. 26b-48a dar u$iil-i ‘amal 
74 settings 19 

fol. 49a has a piece in ffafifin another hand; fol. 50a Is blank 
fols. 50b-62a dar utfll-i awsa( 

43 settings 

fols. 62b-63b contain later additions; fol. 63b is blank 
ibis, 64a, 66b-67a 

five settings In se darb preceding the section heading 
(fols. 64b-66a contain later material with no musical content) 
fols. 67b-94b dar u$M-i se darb 
100 settings 20 

fols. 95b- 105a dar n$ul-i car darb 


^ Not here the name of a nawba movement but that of a section of a piece Introducing a new verse 
text usually quite unrelated to the main text. 

^ Ouseley 127: 92a-95a. The pieces are all by MawlrLnd y w ija ROmL 

** deluding 1 1 qawl, 1 gaial, 1 uxrdna, 1 firtiddit; 1 nawba movement not assigned to any 

particular category; and one piece in f aqil rather than haj\f. 

^ One piece is said to be in the cycle muhammas (but without deletion of the reference to ‘amaV). 

^ Including the previous five. 
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35 settings 

fols. 105b- 107a contain sundry later additions; fol. 108a Is blank 
fols. 108b-114b dar u$ul~i darb al-fath wa-muhajjal 

11 settings in darb al-fath? 1 8 in muhajjal 

Ouseley 128 begins with a single further such section heading, but then 
abandons organization according to rhythmic cycle in favour, broadly, of form, 
although ending again with a group of settings largely in the same cycle; 

fols. lb-13a dar nful-i ramal wa gayruh 

35 settings in various rhythmic cycles 
(8 of these are classified as ta$nif) 

fols. 13b-31b 61 settings classified as taznfi 1 gaial (this section 
Is in a different, if very similar, hand) 
fols. 32a-37a are in mixed later hands 

fols. 37b-43a 16 settings in the pesraw form; 4 in the da! ira form 22 
fols. 43b-48b 41 settings in the nafrif form 23 
fol. 49a has one unclassified setting; fol. 49b is in a later hand 
fols. 50a-65b 59 settings in the peSraw form 
fols. 65b-72a 49 settings in the nafyS form 
fols. 72a-8la contain later material (including on ff. 73b-76a a set of 
mode definitions) 

fols. 82b-84b a set of 7 pieces by Safi al-Din 
fols. 85a-105a 70 settings In taqll 24 
1 setting in fjafif 
1 rtawba (no cycle specified) 
fols. 105a-107b contain miscellaneous later additions 


The total number of settings is 691. Pieces in the peSraw and da'ira forms have 
no text, while for those in the nafrS form the texts are Turkish. Texts axe 
otherwise Persian or Arabic, in an approximate 2:1 ratio, corresponding very 
closely, therefore, to that found among the pieces in G left out of NO, and 
confirming that the equality between the two languages suggested by NO was 
not representative of the repertoire as a whole. 


21 

The final piece is without specification, but as it is a gazal relating to a preceding qawl in darb 
al-Jath, it may safely be assigned to this cycle. 

^ With on fol. 38a an additional setting in a later hand. 

This term is equivalent to. and in later collections will be replaced by. the etymologically correcc 
tKUfSfMQfifi 

24 Including I complete nawba (only the qawl being marked as in taqll), 3 qawl, 3 gazal, 2 tarana, 2 
prudditi 2 ether unspecified nawba movements, and 1 
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2.1.4. S 


Lacking the abundance of blank pages characteristic of NO and later collections 
organized along similar lines, S manages to pack a great deal into a much more 
confined space. Measuring 197x128, 125x72 mm,, it contains after an initial 
mention, on the first page, of the piece with which the main (and original) body 
of the text commences, the hull! kulliyat of Sams-i Rfimi, three and a half pages 
of extraneous material, added later in another hand, and after the main body of the 
text come further additions in the same hand. This material, which is not only 
typologically similar to, but also contemporary with if not posterior to HP, as 
is clearly demonstrated by the inclusion of pieces by HSfr? Post's younger con¬ 
temporary Ttn (d. 1712), will be disregarded in what follows. 

The main body of the text Is written in a clear nasta'llq at nine lines to 
the page Initially, gradually increasing to 15 at the end. Headings are in red, as 
are, although occasionally and not consistently, technical terms for internal 
sections. Pointing is provided throughout, vocalization sporadically and in¬ 
frequently. 

The lack of partially or completely empty pages is relatable to the main 
formal distinction between S and the other mecmuas, namely, that it is not 
organized according to pre-assigned blocks into which material is subsequently 
added, whether all at once or piecemeal: rather, one composition follows 
immediately upon the next in a sequence that seems to obey no fully logical 
overall organizational principle. A number of criteria may nevertheless be 
noted, the presence of which makes the structure of the whole far from random. 
The most striking appears immediately after the opening kulliyat (presumably 
placed first because of the prestige attached to the sheer length and complexity of 
the piece) and a second piece with no particular distinguishing features, in the 
presentation of five sets of pieces, expressly designated as such, in each of which 
every piece is by the same composer 


fols. 8a- 14a: 
fols. 16b-21b 
fols. 22b-30b 
fols. 33b-34b 
fols. 35a-37a: 


7 pieces by Safi al-Din 
7 pieces by ‘All SitA’i 
10 pieces by ‘All Sita’i 
7 pieces by Rizwan S§h 2S 
5 pieces by ‘All Sita’i 


This method of grouping also occurs in Ox but, with one exception, 
always within one of the rhythmic cycle blocks, so that the members of the set 


^ Seven is the number staled lo be in the set, but only three pieces are given (and it Is only to the 
first of these that membership of the set is assigned). 




wmo&l 'jJss 
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have at least two elements In common. In S, however, more that one cycle may 
occur, so that it is the notion of grouping a composer’s works Into sets - always 
of five, seven, or ten pieces - that Is the common element, while the principles 
of selection may vary somewhat. 26 

The first 13 pieces in S all have Arabic texts, but this seems to have 
little significance in itself, depending largely on the fact, which no doubt is of 
importance, that the first set of seven is by $afl al-DIn, texts for whose pieces 
are more frequently in that language. In addition to the sets which presumably 
represent a known selection of pieces by a given composer there are several other 
Instances where two or three works by the same composer are juxtaposed, and 
elsewhere groupings of from two to ten pieces may be encountered in which the 
common feature is identity of mode or rhythmic cycle. But the organization of 
the work as a whole is clearly not systematized in any discernible fashion, and 
many pieces would appear to have nothing in common with what precedes or 
follows (although the possibility cannot be excluded that some further feature 
was Involved, say of melodic structure, that Is not recorded here). Nevertheless, 
it would be prudent to assume overall a mixture of organized sequences and 
random juxtapositions, although that the latter might result from the unplanned 
acquisition of new material rather than the caprices of memory is rendered less 
likely by the consistency of the handwriting and Ink, and particularly by the 
gradual increase in the number of lines per page, suggesting strongly that the 
collection is not the result of gradual accretions of material added at various 
times. 

As has been noted, S contains only Persian and Arabic texts, again in 
an approximate 2 : 1 ratio. The total number of settings is 233, contained 
within 143 folios. 27 

2,2. Headings 

In all three collections these are formulated in Persian, and involve up to five 
elements: 


26 The sets In Ox are: 

Ouseley 127: lb-4a: 10 pieces by 'All SM’I (but only 7 of the set are recorded) 

8a-17& contain, but not in an uninterrupted sequence, S pieces by 
Oaianfar ail assigned membership of a set of 5. 

26b-27b: 5 pieces by ‘All Slta’i 
67b-69a: 7 pieces by 'Ali Siti’i 
92a-94b: 7 pieces by MawlinS 0 w ijs ROml 
Ouseley 128: 82b-84ar 7 pieces by Safi al-Din 

The last set is the one for which no common ihythmio cycle is indicated, and is identical with tho 
first set in S. There is some, but by no means complete, overlap between the two collections with 
regard to tho identity of the pieces making up the various sets by ‘All SitST. 

27 Foil. 3b-145a. 
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composer; mode; rhythmic cycle; form; miscellaneous other Information 

With rare exceptions, all provide the first two elements; but thereafter they 
differ somewhat In relation to nawba pieces NO/G defines the form but not the 
rhythmic cycle, while in NO the remaining pieces are headed car 4arb or ‘amal, 
terms which in Ox (as shown by the contents of Ouseley 127 listed in 2.1.3) 
denote rhythmic cycles, and in G two further rhythmic cycle names similarly 
appear as the sole additional element. But given that a number of 'amal pieces 
in NO also have another cycle specified, it would be reasonable to assume, at 
least provisionally, that with respect to Sdr 4arb and ‘amal form and rhythm are 
coterminous. S normally identifies the rhythmic cycle but only rarely the form, 
while Ox resembles S in the rhythmic cycle blocks and NO in the form blocks 
(within which indication of the rhythmic cyle, if by no means consistent, is 
however quite frequent). Additional information is in all three sporadic. The 
reversal of emphasis with regard to form and rhythmic cycle between NO/G and 
S might be accounted for by assuming that for the former there still remained in 
the nawba a high degree of predictability with regard to the rhythmic cycle, thus 
rendering definition only marginally informative, while in S the demise of the 
nawba had led to the loss of such predictability, and possibly also to the final 
erosion of a number of perhaps increasingly notional formal distinctions: as 
will be seen, the internal structure of the various forms seems, with one 
exception, to be virtually identical, and the two forms peculiar to Ox are 
Immediately identifiable by the nature of their texts. But whatever the ultimate 
causes, the headings of NO/G and S (which those of Ox generally resemble) do 
differ in format, each placing first the element normally lacking in the other. 
NO thus begins with form (F) and then identifies, composer (C) and mode (M), 
most simply as follows: 

F'i C dar (maqam-if- 18 M 
A further common formulation is: 

F C sabta asi dar maqam-i M (*F composed by C in maqam M’) 

(Here ast may on occasion be omitted, as may dar if further information is added 
at the end including dar , e.g,: 

F C sahta maqam-i M dar ui'ul kardan ) 


no 

On one occasion (fol. 172b) dd'ira occurs instead o tmaq&m* while in G we also encounter jins 
for one of the Sud&d Qunvd') and, for other modes, the appropriate terms for the groups to which they 
are traditionally assigned: dwdz, Su'ba and tarkib . 
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Mention of the rhythmic cycle (R), where it occurs, may follow definition of the 
mode, as above: 

F C sahta ast maqam-i M dar usul-i R (‘F composed by C; maqdm M 
in rhythmic cycle R’) 

or precede: 

F C sahta ast usiil-i R dar maqam-i M 

The above are the heading patterns most commonly found. The nawba may be 
named as such, in which case the form of the first movement (qawi) is normally 
not stated, or vice versa. The names of the following movements appear as e.g.: 

(dar) gazal, (dar) gazal-i iJ or gazal-i use 

Further particulars may be entered before or after the mode definition, or may 
even replace it: 

F C sahta ast dar R bazgaSt ujul kardan 
F-z C dar bazgaSt uqitl kardan maqam-i M 

They may also be added to the single word headings of the particular nawba 
movements: 

firiidast dar duwdzdah wa-Sas 

The two phrases quoted above, (dar) uqal kardan and (dar) duwdzdah wa-SaS, 
together with dar do lab, constitute virtually the whole stock of additional 
information in NO: (dar) usul kardan (bazgaSt being the name of the section to 
which this feature applies) means that a number of rhythmic cycles appear 
successively, while (dar) duwdzdah wa-Sai (‘twelve and six’) indicates a 
comparable modulation sequence whereby specifically the twelve Sudttd and six 
dwdz modes all make an appearance. The meaning of dar doldb is not 
immediately clear. 29 


29 

co ™' xi °? modern. Arab dutab is most unlikely, and it cenainly has nothing to do 

with the modem Turkish doiap. The basic meaning of the word is '(water) wheel’, so that possibly 
whirff ^ * [ ntla P hor for somc ^ of ^uence of change. But if so, the ways in 

obscured ^ ered £r ° m ** odler tCnnS indicating changes of mode and rhythmic cycle are still 
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In S, as has been noted, primacy is given not to the form but to the 
rhythmic cycle, by far the most frequent wording being: 

R dar M az an-i C (*R in M belonging to C’) 

{This is also the most common heading type in Ox.) 

However, there are a few cases in S where the form Is given, and It is 
then placed first, while the rhythmic cycle is placed last: 

F dar M at an-i C ( u$ula$) R 

or even omitted: 

F dar M at an-i C 

The only further information frequently encountered in S and Ox is an indication 
of the membership of the various sets of pieces by the same composer. Here 
Arabic numerals (N) are used: 

(min) (S)/az (Ox) N-t C dar M R 
(min) N dar M az an-i C R 

In Ox the standard wording in the form blocks is: 

F dar M (( uf&IaS) R) az dn-i C 


2.3. Form 

In the present chapter these collections will be examined, as far as possible, in 
isolation. The data they yield will not, therefore, be interpreted in the light of 
the definitions provided by theorists; nor will the information derivable from 
them be considered in terms of its worth as a supplement or even corrective to 
that obtained from theoretical works. Such comparative assessments will be 
attempted, rather, in the context of the wider historical perspective-presented in 
chapter 4. 

Having sketched the general differences in contents and lay-out between 
the various collections, we may now turn to the structures exhibited by the 
songs recorded in them. The formal vocabulary encountered at the level of the 
piece as a whole consists of qawl, gazal, tarana,firUdci$t and mustazdd (the 
nawba movements); (kulli) kulliyat and ?awt\ qif'a (4 nawba) and $awt al- 
'amal (Ox and G only); peSraw, da'ira, nahS and ta$nlf (Ox only); and, 
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accepting provisionally that these terms may have formal implications rather 
than (or in addition to) being designations of rhythmic cycles, dar 4arb and 'amal 
(NO/G only). As might be expected from the differing emphases of the various 
heading styles, reference to such categories occurs most consistently in NO/G, 
and the evidence It provides will therefore be examined first. Not only does 
NO/G also have the incidental advantage of being the earliest collection 
(although it should be stressed that at this stage the discussion will remain 
resolutely synchronic, questions of historical development being deferred) but In 
many respects it is, equally fortuitously, the most revealing at the level of 
internal detaiL Such information will, however, be considered later to be 
examined at this- stage are general aspects of form set in the particular context of 
an enquiry into the extent to which correlations might be established between 
varying patterns of internal structure and the several broad formal categories 
listed above. Insight into such structural variation (or the lack of it) may 
nevertheless best be gained from scrutiny of the full range of data provided, the 
nature of which may suitably be illustrated by the transcription of a complete 
rtawba text from NO. 30 

2.3.1.1. Transcription conventions 

The conventions used in transcribing from NO are reasonably straightforward but 
require, nevertheless, a few preliminary remarks, particularly with regard to the 
treatment of the problems encountered, NO gives, after the heading, the verse to 
be set, then the details of the setting in a running text. Here the setting has 
been laid out in such a way as to show clearly not only the section boundaries 
but also internal repetition of material. Section headings are centred, as are the 
numerals and letters, the interpretation (and hence status) of which has yet to be 
determined, that-appear to indicate further internal divisions of them. The com¬ 
position itself, that is, everything except the Initial heading, the immediately 
following display of the verse to be set, section headings and other internal 
technical terms and punctuation marks, will be referred to as the text, within 
which three layers may be discerned. These will be termed verse (the poetic text 
itself as manifest in the setting); word(s) (particular conventional expressions 
such as ydr, didst , which are meaningful in themselves but which, whether they 
occur singly or together, are isolated from any semantic context); and syUabIe(s) 
(denoting both the nonsense (i.e. nan-lexical) strings that dominate particular 
sections and the prolongation syllables embedded within both the verse and the 
word layers). To differentiate the three layers, verse will be picked out in bold 
and words in roman, although it should be observed that the boundary between 
word and syllable is not always easy to determine, and Inconsistencies may be 

30 Fols. 68b-70b, by U"'aja (= ’Abd al-Qidir 
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encountered. Where a text or word element Is expanded it is assumed, even if 
vowel length is distorted, that the onset represents the original, so that an ampli¬ 
fication mu’u of a text clement mu is represented as mii'u and not mu'u. It is 
at the syllable level particularly that NO is much more explicit and detailed than 
S and Ox, which often fail to indicate prolongation syllables in the verse. In 
many cases, for example, they will provide no equivalent to what Is generally 
termed taqslm-i awwal in NO, the section indicating how the first hemistich was 
elaborated, presumably on the grounds that the mere initial citation of the poetry 
was sufficient to remind the singer of the details of the particular setting. 

Transcription problems occur mainly at the syllable level (at the word and 
verse levels semantic content is normally adequate to resolve occasional 
problems), and result for the most part from one or two graphic peculiarities in 
NO. Vowelling is provided extensively, but the positioning of the vowel signs 
indicating the short vowel qualities /l,a,u/ (or /0/> is sometimes rather approxi¬ 
mate, so that it is not always easy, for example, to tell whether a vowel precedes 
or follows /0/ (as in e.g. diril or dirli). Occasionally also, given their general 
similarity, d and r may be confused. 31 A particularly unorthodox feature is that 
a prolongation sign normally indicating /a/ after a glottal stop is frequently 
employed in conjunction with other consonants, or is graphically extended to 
cover two or more letters. Further, because of the way alternative conventions 
are employed, it may occur in its normal context but be assumed, nevertheless, 
to function as a secondary indication of prolongation, and both here and over 
single consonants it will transcribed not, as is customary, by a macron, but by a 
colon, so that e.g. Is transcribed ha:, 32 and *£? as tan:. Where it covers a 
number of letters, brackets will be used to enclose the area concerned, so that 
e.g. <ls is transcribed as {tan}. If no vowel is indicated at what may reasonably 
be construed as the end of a syllable string, or what a final letter form explicitly 
shows to be such, /0/ is assumed. The identity of a missing vowel can 
normally be determined by analogy with a similar string elsewhere, especially as 
only two vowel qualities are indicated throughout most syllable sections: 
vowels so supplied will be written in a smaller size and raised. In those rare 
cases where the missing vowel (or /0/) cannot readily be supplied a dot is 
employed. How the two vowel qualities which occupy most of the syllable 
material were to be realized is impossible to define, although a reasonably wide 
spread may safely be assumed, reflecting the differing language and dialect 
backgrounds of the performers. NO sometimes notates /’i/ as t , sometimes as 
, but there are no grounds for supposing that this might be an attempt to 
differentiate, say, a high [i] from a mid-high [e] quality: both notations co-occur 


31 Cf. note 2, 

•Jij ■*’ r 

And not ha 'd, which would normally appear as . The a; in Ad: 13 therefore to be considered 
doubly (or at least extra) long. 
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not In purely syllabic material but In prolongations of the verse, as in e.g. 

ji'i'i'X (or/r’Tj’x), an elaboration of the verse element^, and that the 
two may be used indiscriminately is shown by the fact that in G exactly the 
same word in the same piece is written as 33 

A further problem concerns the status, in purely syllable material, of h. 
There are grounds for thinking, especially when this appears in final form, 
marking therefore the end of a string, that it was probably realized as /a/, and 
that /b/ did not form part of the phonetic inventory of the more common of the 
two types of syllable material encountered. However, there are instances In NO 
that cannot readily be accounted for in this way, and given the almost complete 
vowelling the use of ft to indicate a final /a/ would not, strictly speaking, be 
necessary, so that it has been decided that here h should be retained. Any 
spacing or use of other final consonant forms to segment longer stretches of 
syllables has been incorporated in the transcription, but some of the other 
divisions are arbitrary. Any segmented group beginning with a vowel is 
assumed according to the norms of Arabic phonology to have a glottal stop 
onset (not indicated in the transliteration), although singers with Persian or 
Turkish as a first language (presumably the great majority) may not have so 
realized it* 


G; 183a, NO: 2a. Of* also NO: 83b, where the verse element ml generates an exactly 
parallel CrM u> mm*i (or mV Vi'?). 
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A y ^ ^ ^ * r ^ * >» 

ji/ 1 +*\u t 

cJS* c^S^J ^l!L4 j .-u^Ls jjj 

’V^ ' /■ ' , ^ _ _- ' ' ' 

^!)_^tJ iab^T■ir6^/ «£^I ^S>j> 

iliSy^Y ^ 

j^d 3 i c5j i* &Ti‘ <331^3 ,j*v) 

S/£&£% f ^4^ M? 

&J £ ;} 

jfcsfi L*- .> >>> ,2j> jp VlJLt ^\j ^jilT Ll^- ^ 

j)&>>>Zg;f£2 \££t£*\LZ 

<• / / ^ ^ U - / v V ^ > / . / ^ y 

ij»»tV J?4# j;^ =Jp»V^r, ?J >^c/^<i^.^ 

2gS;lifeiC&0£ 


■< < -< */ V ^ /T 


«-N CbJ^j^O )^ Li «i-lX J uu li 5^' 

“t i >■ •" * , i / / -' ' ' / 


NO: fol. 68b. 
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2.3.I.2. Transcription 


nawbat $"aja safjta ast dar maqam-i kodak 


qawl 

qalbun ahabba siwaka la nala ’l-muna 

wa-janat 'alayhi yadu. ’ l-jududi bi-ma jana 

taqsim-l awwal 

tanahdir tar lalalalay qahkakah hakka: IbUkukOn afia'a’a abba siwakdkahd 
kakdka Id.:'aka n&zl&'a a’a’ahd o’a almma'a akka 

tarannum 

taznah dir tanna tanah dirdir ndzkay 

2 

ahhah ahha’ay nalakal mund'a a’aka' Sri: 

awwal 

tanahdir tar Idlaldlay 


taqsim2 

wa-janat 'alayhi yadu ’l-^ududi bi-ma jana 


tarannum 

taznah dir tanna tanah dirdir nSkay a hhah ahba'ay makdkdjand' a a' a kd 
Sri kki jata'animafam 


bazgast 

taznanitaznanah nannd taznani td:nanah nannd lanananah dirtan tanah 
dirdir ha'dyySr 

t&tnanltdznanah nannd taznani tdznanah nannd tanananah dirtan tanah 
dirdimay yar 

hS:y {tan} dirtan tanah dirdir tanna ditan ditan darallah dirndta cdrdarad lina kay 

2 

ahhahayl&y makdkdjana’a a’aka 
ttkki jaAa'^nimSAan 
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&&&$& ^-c/c 
^3 fe %%X>^ r '3 6T& &T& &&?" 

j)-> vH.j» C^,i^J<rUJ j £jU!?S> o^j-C*' 


** Ul> c£j>^ j V 



W 1/ / * V 1<J 


-£^3 fellS 1^5^ 5 > 

*VjZ£]ftfJjA7j)> r 41 c 4 

■*^ l,l, '“ 111 

O ^*JiZ--ijj).> ^ ^i) ^/<i ; ? t?c(> 

O L-'-'T *• > 

cN'-r—** 4 

i-Y*’ .M' - «r - *K * „ v *■<. <• s' 

’*-^> 3 0^r J t>i c? CD* 

jfcSg ouiciu 
&hVa; av^ <s3<^ ^ 

Z&jS^s ^>^^^£>^3313^.4^*5 ^ 


NO: fol. 69a. 
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gazal-i fist 

mahwaSa tark-i wafadarl makua bIS az in bd ydr agydrt 3 * makun 

mustahall 

tihlah tinatilHah dndtil lillirtanl tadirnay tananah tind tananah tind taddardir tani 
tam / (foL 69a) tin:ay tan nan nanna 

taqsim-i awwal 

makahwaSa’d: tarki wafdkd: hdkdkd aha kah ka ddhdkka hdkkd rikiki 
mak{U'u'u}kun 

2 

S.' a ‘a{ti) {dOjfest td:ndtan nan{nan) tannann{a’ a ' a n} daralil dirlil daralHah til 
lillanahdirnay 

3 

dari’i {i'i} hlkiki maku{‘ wu )kun ahhahah hayyar ja&jnimafojn 

bazgaSt 

ta:nd{ a } tdcndf a a) ta;nd{’a‘a} tanananah dirtan tanah dirdirnay yarhay 

t 

{tal}{l a i}{l a l}{l a i} {l a l}latan ditah dirtan tana til lillanah dirnay 
ddhakkd hdkka: rikl kl makWu'ukun 

2 

{a’a’a’} {ri V TJ {d£>)kosl ta:na: tarman nan: tan nanna'a an daralil dirlili daraflah 
til lillanah dimay 

3 

ddfri'i Vt} hikiki mak{&’u'} [kunj 35 


tarana 

Sun bar sar-i kii-yi til naddram rdkt dur ast zamdn zaman bardram ahi 
yakriiz nadidamt walikin imruz az sawq Sundnam Id nadidam mdhi 

mustahall 

tanah dir {fin} til lil{l a n} tind{t a n} tind:tan ditah til lil{l a n} dost 

taqsim-i awwal 

dan: bdr sa{ri} kU:yi {ta} naddram ri'a a'a a."a a'a ahi 


^ Writicn yir d afydrU 

3S This kind of omission, whore the test has reached the end of a line and the remainder can be easily 
supplied, xs quite frequent. J 





WORDS WITHOUT SONGS 


z't&s 

0 ?$?- £V-Qt- ffi 9 ^ l" 

Sc: £& SS ^YSS^i &Z 

fls *S' / j ^ t'S/'C *.' *4 ^ ^ —-^ . ;~r^ 

r aUCp*0£|au. 

c5^&C . 

»3*:fcd^3S6&^»*> J ^P"¥-s ,/ - ? ^CV’ 
‘^rK'r^jJiil i> »■> i> iJT3S f 6 IsrQr^ 

4£«£5 ;S 

“<J^ T 

♦ ^ 


NO: fol. 69b. 
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. taqsim 2 

{dd)rd' astd: zaman zaman bar atra'a am a'a ahl kX 

sarband 

tananan tananan {fin} tananan tananan tan Shah hayy&r wa'cz a' a a’a d'a Shi {til} 
{lil}i a y: {til} {PI} lay tanananah dir{fin} tarah til lillanah dirnay thikkl hikki :i 
(fol. 69b) akd’a’a dhtkiStha aha ftkifaiSka’fiaixnakati 

awwal 

yakruz nadidamt 

bSzgaSt 

tannan nan{nan} tan{nan} tanah dirnay tannan nan{nan} tannan My My 
tannan nan{nan} tan{nan} tanah dirnay tannan tan{nan} tan{nan} tanah dirnay 
tannan {tan} tannan {tan} and {fi' a ’ a n} tlnd: tan ditah til lilffin} do(st) 

saiband 

tananan tananan tan: tananan tananan tan Shah hayyar 


fLrudast-1 u 

salamun ‘ala ahli nddikumu wa-man halla yawntan bi-wddikumii 
fa-law IdkumU ma 'arafna ' l-hawd wa-Iaw Id ’l-hawa md 'arafndkianU 

mustahall 

tadirtananl tananani tardilil daradlah dirna dillar dillar dillir ta: dirnddi dardi tanna 
tanah tar dirnay 


taqsim 1 

{n'dh} saldkd makiikun ‘aid:’ ah akahli nakkdkddlkikl kumU’u u u'u a 
a’uu 


taqsim 2 

wa mdkan hdkakallah yawman man biwdkdka dtkikl kumu’u’u'u itku 

sarband 

tananl tananJ tanant tananl tanl tanl tanT tani tananl tani tanl dnatd 
daradlah dirndtanak dirnay afaih tananl darna dl PI lil Man tanah dirw&'ayySr 
tananl darna til III lil lillan 

2 

mdkan blwakddi’i’i XkumU’u’u Oku &hd dhadddkikl ja/fcd dntmSkan 
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&&<&■•<& &, 'jsJz 

•f- <-j *"'/T<' ""* * •'C **•< • ^C . ,*■ , »• 

&*&*£!*£? ^CD —- 

* 1 * * 

-Jj tT z ? 

«yak^s^jic«2J5^<Ss^^ir 

^ •*$ / ^ -* ^ 

o X— - > 

j.6%>; 1 ££■’&}'» 

'tex‘4£»'i ^ s^aJS’M 

tu r 

ii'3><^ ^4 v^j^' 

C.i-;=,j 5 S> <j 5j 

*yfp&Jz£Z y £*5^ 5 FaSyV^- 


NO: foL 70a. 
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. awwal 

fa-law lakumU 

bdzgast 

tadir dillah tilildn talil tallah til / (fol. 70a) lil{l a ' a n} ta’dndndnat Id'antinand 
tanah tardirjwy 

t 

{fi ,a n} tan tind tardiLlah tillanah dirnd 
tananan tananan tan tana tar dillah til lillanah dirnd 

sarband 

tanani tananl tananl tanani tcmX tarii tanl tanl tanani tani 


mustazad-1 u 

baz in Si 'ddatast Id bunydd karda-l 

ba ddstan nigar la Si bi-ddd karda-i 
Sirin-i dawr-i htisraw-i fjuban-i 'alami 

afar Si qa$d-i kuStan-ifarhdd karda-i 
mustahall 

taradin taradin taddardilli tani tillan dirnd til.lan tit.Ian tatndta: dirnd dar^dlinay 

taqslm 1 

baz ikin Si 'dkdkadatast ki btinytikdkad kdkakarda Tiki 

tarannum 

taiah lal{i a '<t'Oy} talaldlah lallay talald: talal{lay} tPrah tililin tardilandkakay 

2 

bunydkaktid kdkakarda i'iki 
Ska ahdnkiki jd' dkdnimSkan 

awwal 

ba ddstan 

miyan {jana 

Si’X{rin 1 } {d a ' a w}ri bUtsrawi ffdtbdkdni ' d'alamVi'iki 

tarannum 

tadirdil.lah til lillan tarah dl lillir tan difih til lillir tdtndtani darallinay 
S' ah 
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&fjir £i qafd 


awwal 


bazgast 

{i a n} dir {fin} {fin} dirta:nd{fin} dirta:ndtani dafidlinay mahbub 

{fin} dir {fin} {fin} dirtatnd tan dirta:natani darallinatkay 

ta:lah lal{lay} dirtd: la{lay} {fin} dirtan tarah tillln / (fol.70b) tardali{nay} 

awwal 

dhir ci qajd-i ku3tan-i farhad karda-i 


tarannum 


2,3.2. Individual forms 

Discussion of such features as the way verse, word, and syllable ingredients are 
combined, or the nature of the composer’s treatment of the poetic text, will be 
taken up at a later stage. On the more purely formal level which concerns us 
here, the question of the criteria according to which the various sections might 
have been differentiated will also be deferred and as a first step we may consider, 
rather, how they combine to create large-scale entitles. Cursory inspection of 
the various song forms contained in NO/G would suggest some degree of 
freedom in the choice of sections to be included (mid also, in some cases, in their 
positioning) and, further, the lack of any clear patterns of internal structure 
differentiating one from another, so that it would seem advisable to inspect each 
form separately. We may also note as a potentially important structural factor 
the length of the verse text and, as far as possible, consider within each form 
one-line settings, two-line settings, and settings of three and more lines as 
potentially separate subforms. In this respect the simplest forms to deal with - 
those about which the fewest generalizations can be made - are naturally those 
with the smallest number of examples, and we may begin, therefore, by 
considering the last and rarest of the five nawba movements. 

2.3.2.1. mustarad 

This provides us with precisely two examples, one a one-line setting, the other 
the two-line setting transcribed in full above. Differences are immediately 
apparent in their respective section sequences, which are displayed in table 2, the 
alignment being governed in the first instance by the distribution of the verse- 
setting blocks, which here, as Is normal, relate to hemistich (H) units: 
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one-line 


two-line 


(6b) 36 


(70a) 


mustahall 


mustahall 


taqslm 1 

(HI) 

taqslm 1 

(HI) 

sarband 


tarannum 




2 


mittuh 

(H2) 

awwal 

CH2) 



ndyan ffdna 

<H3) 



tarannum 




awwal 

(H4) 

bazgaSt 


bazgaSt 




awwal 

(H4) 

sarband 


tarannum 



Table 2 


These two examples Illustrate quite well the general lay-out and contents which, 
to anticipate, will be encountered in the other forms as well. Reference to the 
transcription of 70a shows that whereas HI is given in full in taqslm 1, with 
extra prolongation syllables, only the first two words of H2 are indicated in 
awwal, This form of presentation is extremely common, and can only mean 
that the melodic material to which the detailed representation of HI in taqslm J 
relates was repeated in awwal as a setting of H2. Confirmation is provided by 
those pieces, such as the preceding tarana and firuddSt, in which the setting of 
H2 is written out: in both cases the number and distribution of the prolongation 
syllables closely match those for HI. 

The basic minimum for the one-line category, it would therefore 
appear, is the setting of a single hemistich (taqslm 1 ), 37 which is then repeated 
with the substitution of the text of H2 for that of HI ( awwal/mitluh ), 38 
followed by a syllable section (Jbazgait) and then a repeat of earlier material 
( sarband ). The bazgaSt, being normally devoid of verse elements, 39 is thus 


36 Pieces will be Identified by the folio on which their headings occur. 

37 Also written in full: taqsim-i awwal (‘first division'). This section will be referred to henceforth 
simply as taqslm. 

33 awwat ('first') and mittuh ('the like of it’) appear to be functionally equivalent, and only awwal 
wilt be used henceforth. 

39 That of the gazal displayed above seems to be an exception. But the inclusion of verse elements 
(in 3 and the line above 2) is only apparent, and relates to the lack of a subsection heading in taqslm 
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clearly differentiated from the settings of HI and H2, and does not repeat syllable 
strings contained in the earlier syllable sections. It will be assumed as a 
working hypothesis that to such textual differentiation corresponds also melodic 
differentiation. 

If the elements taqsim, awwal , and bdigast are core components of the 
one-line setting, to them should be added as a standard element of the two-line 
setting the miyan 40 a verse section always relating to H3. However tempting it 
may be simply to accept as axiomatic that the miyan will provide melodic 
contrast with both taqsim!awwal and bazgast, it must be noted that evidence for 
such contrast is not immediately apparent within the settings themselves. Thus 
on the assumption that significant differences in the number and distribution of 
prolongation syllables within verse sections indicate differences in melodic 
material, juxtaposition of the miyan of 70a with its taqsim might suggest, but 
certainly does not conclusively demonstrate, a degree of contrast 

bi z Jkln dl ‘dkakada tast ki bunydkdkad kakakarda flkl 
n*} {d a ' a w}ri ffu.-srawi fra: bdkd ni ‘d'a la mVVikl 

Although there are clear differences, they are not so great as to exclude the 
possibility of variation In the use of the same melodic material consisting of no 
more than minor alterations in the mapping of text on to melody. In general, it 
may be observed that taqsim and miyan tend to be similar in length. Conse¬ 
quently, significant divergence in the number of prolongation syllables is 
infrequent, and where it does occur, as in 42a: 

taqsim: niga: rlkkl nlkl rufy sakaraS dU 

miyan: nab w d: hakkad {,a’ar} zU’u’u il’u’u ukkuyi dikkiklga 

taqsim: mdkakdhakast nurimakan 
miyan: rli’l kdkard 

it may be localized, in this particular case affecting the central portion of the text 
setting but not the beginning or end. A slightly more complex example is 3a: 

taqsim: law lakkahdkd Su hU’u'ukd du ja mdkdkdkd;li 

miyan: ydhakka hakkd (dka li ba:kal ftdkasdkka nd'a d tl 


1 marking the point at which the later repetition begin*: this material does not belong to the 
DdzgaSt proper, which ends with the line below C. 

40 °r. M in 70a, miyan hdr.a ('middle section’). Only the short form miyan will be used 
henceforth. 
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taqslnt: kH{‘u’ u }kumfi‘i'i'i 4akak0kdkaha ti’i'ikiahd 

miyan: fi'ikl Sakkah kakah kar 'Iklkll hawa’a’aka 

taqsim: ah&rikf ki j &’a’a anim&kan 
miyan: ahah hahahayp!a ka nimafon 

which is characterized rather by divergence In distribution. This suggests some¬ 
what more strongly the likelihood of difference in melodic contour, especially 
when there is also a degree of variation in the following word element. It must, 
however, be conceded that despite such examples the Internal evidence from the 
verse settings for contrast between taqsim and miyan constituting a standard 
feature of song structure is by no means overwhelming. In most cases the 
differences revealed are minor, and would be as readily interpretable in terms of 
slight variation of the same melodic contour as in the substitution of another. 
(There is, of course, no indication of whether such variation might have 
significant contrast attached to it by taking place at, say, a markedly higher pitch 
level.) 

Rather more convincing is an argument of a general order derived firom 
a systematic contrast in the presentation of material. It has been suggested with 
regard to awwal that melodic identity with the taqsim may be deduced from the 
frequent lack of any indication of the specifics of the setting: often, as in 70a 
above, no more than the first few words of the text are given, pointing to a 
literal repeat of the melodic material of the previous hemistich. But such is not 
the case with the miyan-. however similar to the taqsim it may appear, -it is 
never truncated but always written out with its full complement of prolongation 
syllables. The same logic would suggest, therefore, that non-identity was the 
norm, and the formal abstractions presented below consequendy assume that 
miy&n and taqsim were sufficlendy differentiated to be deemed contrastive. It 
would also suggest that the origin of the term bazgaSt (‘return’) might be found 
in the resumption of the modal and/or register norms of the pr z~miyan sections 
that it embodies. But however attractive, such an explanation fails to account 
for the fact that the bazgaSt is also a standard feature of pieces that have no 
miyan ; and that in those that do, the reappearance of earlier melodic material 
after the miyan occurs already In the awwal section preceding the bazgaSt. 

Considered in the light of the other song types, none of the three 
additional sections exhibited by the two mustazad examples, mustahall, sarband, 
and tarannum (of which 2 may provisionally-be viewed as a subdivision), would 
appear to be an obligatory element, although normally at least one such section 
would be included. All three are predominantly syllabic, and mustahall, as its 
name (‘beginning’) suggests, is an initial section preceding the onset of the text 
setting, while tarannum and sarband normally first appear between taqsim and 
awwal, either singly or together. If a second tarannum appears before the 




il 
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bdzgasc it is normally not a repeat of the first, but a tarannum or sarband (more 
frequently the latter) appearing after it will normally be a repeat of one preceding 
(tarannum and sarband are not easily distinguished, and the nature of the 
differences between them, if any, will be discussed in 2.3.3), 

It will be observed in the transcription of 70a above that there is no 
entry after the last section heading: a previous tarannum was obviously to be 
repeated. But even if the first tarannum is much the more likely candidate, both 
because of its position next to taqsim - awwal , and because it ends with a verse 
fragment, a common way of concluding a piece, it is still not absolutely clear 
which one is meant, and this raises the general question of the degree of 
explicitness, at the level of form, of what is recorded in NO. Could the repe¬ 
tition of sections etsewhere be so obvious as not to require even the inclusion of 
the relevant heading? Could awwal , for example, refer not merely to repetition 
of the taqsim setting with the substitution of the text of H2, but also to 
repetition of any surrounding material, in this instance the preceding mustahall 
and the following tarannum (with In 2 substitution of the relevant segment of 
H2)? In what follows It will be assumed that such was not normally the case. 
Systematic repetition of the mustahall certainly seems unlikely, despite occa¬ 
sional instances of mustahall material being incorporated Into later syllable 
sections, for a major structural difference would result: when occurring before 
the taqsim the mustahall is, by definition, not preceded by any other section, and 
certainly not by a syllable section; but any recurrence before awwal would 
normally, as In 70a, result In the juxtaposition of two textually undifferentiated 
syllable sections (to which may be added that in the firiidaSt transcribed in 
2.1.3.2 the Inclusion of the sarband after awwal would yield a sequence of three 
such sections). However, with regard to the material following the taqsim, in 
the case of 70a tarannum and 2, the position is less clear, any conclusion corres¬ 
pondingly more tentative. One can adduce in favour of omission the argument 
that if the sections between taqsim and awwal formed a normal part of a 
repetition block, the final tarannum entry in 70a would be redundant, and further 
evidence pointing in the same direction is provided by the qawl transcribed in 
2.3.1.2, for if repetition after awwal of any material following the taqsim were 
standard, there would again be no need for the tarannum to reappear. On the 
other hand, the possibility cannot be excluded that we are provided here, 
exceptionally, with material present in performance but for which written 
representation would normally be considered unnecessary. 

It has been argued that there are two differing, indeed opposed, indi¬ 
cations of large-scale melodic repetition. One is the writing out in full of H2 
with exactly or almost exactly the same number, type and distribution of 
prolongation syllables as in the setting of HI; the other, applicable to both 
verse and syllable sections, is the omission of all details of the setting, so that 
the heading can hardly be taken as other than an instruction to go back to, and 
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repeat, an earlier corresponding section. Evidence for internal repetition within 
sections Is not available in the same way, and the abstractions of formal 
structure essayed below rely on what can only remain an assumption, namely, 
that extensive repetition of syllable material 41 implies melodic repetition. 
Consideration will be given, therefore, to smaller-scale repetition within 
sections and to the recurrence of parts of sections elsewhere as well as to 
repetition of larger units. Accordingly, the bazgaSt of 70a will be described as 
having an internal a + a + b structure, and the exact reprise of the latter part of 
the laqsim In the second section of the first tarannum will be taken as a further 
instance of internal repetition. 

If to the assumption concerning repetition of syllable material we add 
the corollary that clearly different syllable material Implies melodic non- 
repetition, the form of these two mustazad pieces may be summarized in the first 
instance as: 


mustahall 

P 

70a: 

mustahall 

P 

taqslm 

q 


taqsTm 

q 


r 



r 

sarband 

s 


tarannum 

s 


r 42 


2 

r 

awwal 

q 



t 


r 


awwal 

q 

bdzgaSt 

t 



r 

sarband 

s 


miyan 

u 


r 


tarannum 

V 




awwal 

q 





r 




bazgaSt 

w 





w 





X 




awwal 

q 





r 




tarannum 

s 43 




(2 

r 


t) 


41 ‘Extensive’ is, admittedly, an Imprecise term; the suggestion is that with reference, say, to the 
bdzgail of the lardna transcribed in 2,3.1.2, the first two lines may be so considered, while the 
initial repetition of tannan {lan) in the third line may not. 

42 The sarband concludes here, oddly, with the text of the end of H2 rather than HI: it would be 
reasonable to assume a simple anticipatory slip. 

43 Or possibly v, which would then end the piece. 
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Because of the importance, demonstrated by its ubiquity, of the bazgaSt, it is 
reasonable, as suggested above, to consider it a unit on the same level as the 
principal verse sections setting each hemistich. If these are labelled as primary 
formal elements under which may be subsumed any section occurring before the 
onset of the next primary element, and the sections are identified at an inter¬ 
mediate level, the following schematization results: 


6b: 
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Figure 3 


If it is correct to conclude that sections not explicitly named did not in fact recur, 
it will be observed that a common feature of these two structures Is the reduction 
in extent of the ritornello-Iike A block on subsequent appearances, in each of 
which it is shorn of its preceding mustahall, while in its other pre-final 
occurrences it also loses the following sarband or tarannum section, and in its 
final manifestation in 6b Is even reduced to no more than the sarband element 
containing only a fragmentary part of the poetic text Such A A B A 
abstractions - however familiar - are therefore deceptive and of only limited 
usefulness. Being determined mechanically by the onset of verse-dominated 
sections, they can take account neither of the possible variations in the number 
of components in each block nor of any recurrence of material from one section 
to another, in relation to which they are fundamentally arbitrary. Small-scale 
repetition sometimes provides confirmation of their structural appropriateness, 
but by no means always: an element first appearing in A may, indeed, recur in 
B, so that on occasion rather different patterns may be discerned. Formal 
abstraction derived from what appears to be the distribution of melodic sections 
may therefore not coincide with that related to the positioning of the verse. The 
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structure of the above pieces, for example, could just as legitimately be 
schematized as: 
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Figure 4 


But different large-scale abstractions could also be thought valid, from which it 
follows that they may be of doubtful usefulness, especially when, as here, the 
contrastive function of miyan and bdzgaSt that is shown more clearly at the 
intermediate level becomes smudged. 


2.3.2.2. ftricdaSt 

Having started with * Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi’s innovatory fifth and final nawba 
movement, we may conveniently proceed on a backward course and find that in 
IhefiruddSt, which functions as the final movement in the great majority of 
nawbas, and supplies, therefore, a greater number of examples, the general out¬ 
lines sketched above are adhered to. 

In the seven one-line settings the sequence taqstmlawwallbazgaSt is 
universal. Most but not all start with a musiahall , all include a further element 
or elements between taqsim and awwal, and all conclude after the bazgaSt with 
the repeat of a previous element. A schematic summary of the section lay-out 
of five of them is given in fig. 5. It will be noted that awwal concludes the 
piece only when there is no earlier sarband. 
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33b and 37a 
12b- 


mustahcdl 


taqsVm (HI) 



104a- 


Figure 5- 

The Internal repeat patterns are similar to those encountered above, and 
may be illustrated by reference to 12b. If, for the moment, we retain the A A B 
A abstraction relatable to the onset of the verse sections and the b&zgaSt, it will 
again be seen that there Is a selective reduction in A on its second and third 
appearances, the two having. Indeed, only one element in common. The alter¬ 
native abstraction added below might consequently be thought more informative: 
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NO provides only one example of a two-line firiiddgt setting (69b, tran¬ 
scribed In 2.3.1.2), the most striking feature of which is the absence of the 
miyan section with which H3 is normally associated. Its structure differs little, 
in consequence, from that of the one-line example: since identity may be 
presumed between taqslm and awwal, it follows that the melodic material of 
taqslm 1 Is repeated for H3 and that the same material as manifested in taqslm 2 
is again repeated for H4. The t after bazgast may be identified as an abbreviation 
of takrdr, indicating repetition of the preceding material, and consequently what 
follows r is also part of the bazgaSt , which therefore again has an a + a + b 
internal structure. The repeat of the sarband Is only partially Indicated (as 
elsewhere NO merely completes the line in which the section heading occurs) 
but it was certainly meant to be reproduced whole. (One may again note in 
relation to a text-based A A B A analysis that from the range of elements 
subsumed under the first A block the other A sections make different choices.) 
The form of the piece may be stated as: 
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Figure? 

That omission of the miyan is not, however, a characteristic of the form is 
demonstrated by G: 244a, another two-line setting. This has no muslahall, but 
although Its terminology for the Internal sections Is slightly different Its formal 
structure is otherwise virtually the same as that of the two-line mustazad. 

2.32.3. tar ana 

If it is impossible to generalize about the two-line fir&daSt form from these two 
examples, there should be fewer difficulties with the tar&na, where the total 
number of examples Increases to 13, four being two-line settings. But we may 
begin again with the one-line settings, which exhibit, as might be expected, a 
slightly greater degree of structural variety. Taking again a sample of five, It 
emerges fairly clearly that the tarana conforms to the patterns already established. 
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What variation there is involves in the first place not the order of the sections 
but the number included, so that we encounter a rather wider range of concen¬ 
tration and extension. At one extreme, for example, we have in 91b a setting 
apparently consisting of fractionally less than the minimum suggested above, 
for there are only three section headings, taqsim, awwal, and bdzgast. The 
reduction is, however, minimal, for the bdzgast has a final subdivision (2) 
consisting of the final two-thirds of H2 (rather than the complete hemistich a 
repeat of awwal would have), followed by the same word element that concludes 
the taqsim (and awwal). At the other extreme we have in 103b a piece which 
unexpectedly adds two further sections at the end, being made up of the sequence 
taqslm/sarband/awwallbdzgastlsarband/naql-i digar/sarband. The new section, 
naql-i digar, resembles the bazgaSt in being an extended syllable section, and 
may well have been considered of comparable importance or, indeed, equivalent 
to it, for digar (‘another’) evidently points to a relationship with an earlier 
section, and while naql (‘move’) is not directly linked to any other term it at 
least bears some slight resemblance'as a metaphor to bazgaSt (‘return’). In the 
remaining pieces, however, we find the same sequence of elements as before: 
taqsim/(tarannum)/sarband!awwal!bdzgast/sarband, with patterns of internal 
subdivision and repetition akin to those previously encountered. 

None of the one-line examples contains an initial mustahall section, 
and this would appear to provide a potential distinction between the tarana and 
the firUdast, in which it is normally present. But that the absence of a musta¬ 
hall, even if possibly characteristic of the one-line category, is not an invariable 
feature of the tarana, is shown by its presence In three of the two-line settings. 
The one which lacks a mustahall also has no miyan, but introduces, apparendy 
as a section heading, the term taqll. However, as taqll has this function nowhere 
else, we may appeal to its presence as a label in sequences of rhythmic cycle 
changes and interpret it here as indicating such a change within a section. The 
structure of the piece closely resembles that of the firudaSt displayed in fig. 7, 
and the same A A’ abstraction could be derived from it, although one may note 
here that even if the sarband ends with a textual echo of the verse in taqsim 1, 
the nature of the prolongation syllables is such as to Indicate that the setting 
was melodically different (in the firudaSt the sarband, which is to be repeated in 
full at the end, contains no verse element). 

Of the two taranas which do have a miyan the more complex is 172b, 
which also contains a mustahall. One may see from the abstraction of this piece 
given in fig. 8 that although the major text blocks follow in the same sequence 
as before, the pattern of repetition between sections is in some respects different: 
thus the mustahall recurs as the first (repeated) segment of the bazgaSt, and the 
repeat of the sarband is followed, unusually, by a further repeat of awwal. The 
laser feature may have been triggered by both the brevity of the sarband and the 
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Figure 8 


absence from it of any verse element, attributable, no doubt, to the fact that It 
first appears, quite surprisingly, before the taqslm. (Also surprising in this 
piece is that the text In the taqslm is presented without any elaboration 
whatever: a simple oversight, possibly (see 2.4,3) but, if not, the striking 
difference between the taqslm and the miydn , in which the prolongation syllables 
outnumber the verse, should be interpreted as a clear indication of melodic 
differentiation.) 


2.3,2.4. gazal 


The structural patterns previously encountered are again readily discernible in 
this form, of which there are 21 examples in all. Most begin with a mustahall , 
so that in this respect the gazal appears closer to the firudaSt than to the tarana, 
but otherwise there seem to be no general features requiring comment, and 
attention may accordingly be confined to the examples that appear anomalous, or 
introduce elements not hitherto encountered. 

Among the one-line gazals two are exceptional, presenting us with the 
following sequences of sections: 
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The major oddity in both is the absence of any setting of H2 (which could, in 
the absence of awwal, appear in the sarband, but in 11b does not). The possibi¬ 
lity of the poetic text becoming so reduced in importance that H2 could simply 
be dispensed with cannot be discounted completely (despite its being given in 
the normal display of the text immediately after the heading), but more likely 
would seem to be a lapse on the part of the compiler, the automatic insertion of 
awwal followed by the first word or two of H2 before the bazgaSt being simply 
forgotten. However, it should be added that in 68b there is a particular feature 
that could be adduced in support of the integrity of the incomplete setting as it 
stands, namely, that the second 3 is a repeat of the first, the verse element it 
contains being the end of HI and not H2, as one would expect if an awwal 
setting of H2 had been included before the bazgaSt in the normal way. 

The use of numerals in this piece indicates quite clearly that their 
function is to mark off further subdivisions within a section. Particularly 
revealing here is the fact that the text of HI is only partially set within the (first 
segment of the) taqslrn : 2 consists of a word + syllable insert after which the 
text setting is resumed and completed in 3, which therefore has to be considered 
an integral part of the taqslrn rather than an independent section. 

Given that 2 and 3 in the bazgaSt of 68b are exact repeats of 2 and 3 in 
the taqslrn, the A + B structure determined solely by the sequence of explicit 
verse block + bazgaSt section labels woald be singularly inappropriate here, and 
the following schematization may be preferred: 



Figure 9 


Similar unorthodoxies may be found in the two-line gazah, where a 
further two examples may be considered: 
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mustahall 
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The former is unique in that it is truncated, having no bdzgaSt (+ following 
section). As it stands there is of course nothing exceptional about the pattern of 
repetition it presents: it conforms exactly to the structure associated with one- 
line settings. Audiences were presumably surprised less by its shape than by its 
brevity or sudden termination, coming to an end at a point where at least one and 
normally two or more further sections would be anticipated. 94a appears rather 
more eccentric, embarking on the bdzgaSt before, rather than after, the setting of 
H3, and compounding the omission of H4 with the unprecedented repetition of 
the mustahall in place of the normal sarband or (less commonly) tar annum or 
awwal. Impossible to interpret with any degree of confidence, unfortunately. Is 
a further unexpected feature, the use in place of the normal miyan of the section 
heading awtza for the setting of H3. This term refers elsewhere to the setting of 
a further line or two of verse extra to the main song text and normally totally 
unrelated to it, 44 being for instance in a different rhyme and metre, and thus 
indicates the beginning of what may be thought of as the second part of a 
compound song. Unless a simple slip. It might be conjectured that its use here 
could refer to an unusual feature of melodic structure whereby, instead of 
following whatever norms of differentiation were characteristic of the miyan, the 
setting reverted, after the contrast provided by the premature bdzgaSt, to 
something closer to the taqsim. As for the repetition of the mustahall at the end 
of the piece, one might further conjecture (but again without a shred of 
supporting evidence) that it was to preface a repetition of awwal, setting H4. 

2.3.2.5. qawl 

This was by far the most successful of the nawba movements in surviving its 
decline and breakdown, and provides us with no less than 54 examples, many of 
which are presented not in the context of a complete or would-be complete 
nawba , but either as independent pieces or accompanied by a following gazal 
only. As one would by now predict, in the majority of cases the qawl conforms 
to familiar patterns of structure, while the relatively large number of pieces 


44 


Its literal meaning, ’pendant', is thus wholly appropriate here. 
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allows for a greater degree of variation within a range extending from a bare 
minimum ( taqslm!awwallbdzgaStlawwal , exhibited in 112a) to quite complex 
sequences of sections. 

With regard to the majority of one-line settings, the only general com¬ 
ment that needs to be made is that the introductory syllabic mustahall is usually 
omitted, the piece starting therefore immediately with the taqslm setting of HI 
One may note in consequence a possible tendency in the normal four-movement 
mwba t0 P 1 ^ alternating omission and inclusion of the mustahall , the first and 
third movements being more frequently without, the second and fourth with. 

Unusual features consist of unexpected repetitions, sections occurring 
in positions where they have not hitherto been encountered, and formal 
extension beyond the point at which pieces'normally end. In lb, for example, 
we find a bazgast followed by two sarband sections, although as the second is 
identical with an earlier tarannum possibly no more than a simple mistake in 
labelling is involved. However, no similar explanation lies ready to hand for the 
insertion, in 101a, of a tarannum between the mustahall and the taqslm , so that 
two seemingly undifferentiated syllable sections are juxtaposed. Hie same two 
sections also appear in unexpected guise in 67a, which begins with a tarannum, 
while the mustahall is delayed until just before the bazgast. Whether its 
appearance here can be related to the equally unusual omission of awwal from 
this position is not at all clear. Since both mustahall and bdzgctSt are syllabic it 
might be supposed that the material labelled unconventionally as mustahall 
could have been considered part of the bdzgaSt, which is often of considerable 
length, and may contain internal subdivisions, unless the mustahall were 
normally characterized by particular features not visible from the text. In any 
event, assuming that the use of the term mustahall here is deliberate, it may 
reasonably be surmised that the tarannum label could have been applied to the 
Initial syllable section merely to differentiate it from the following mustahall 

Whereas awval on its first appearance normally refers to the setting of 
H2 to the same melody as Hi, in 68a it denotes a repeat of HI which is then 
followed by taqslm 2. But as this just gives the text devoid of all prolongation 
syllables repetition is again to be assumed. Further repetition occurs within 
sections, as part of the second tarannum is included within the final bazgast , the 
form of the piece being: 
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Figure 10 
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Thus although the end does not present new material, there is an unusual 
absence of a repeac of all or part of one of the sections associated with the 
setting of HI or H2. 

Formal extension may involve a feature already encountered In 2.3.2.3, 
the addition of a further large-scale syllable section called naql-i digar , the 
relative dimensions of which reach their extreme in 108a, where it occupies 13 
whole lines of text as against a total of eight lines for all the other sections 
(repeats excluded). An even greater degree of extension is exhibited in 54b, 
where the verse sections are considerably outnumbered by the syllable ones. The 
setting is. In effect, double, proceeding normally through a bazgaSt on to an 
additional, naql-i digar, and then starting again, with the same verse sections as 
before but new syllable sections: 


54b: mu. 4 ^ taq ,46 tar. sar. aw. baz. sar. 
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Figure 11 


The second bazgaSt shows certain resemblances to the first, but not enough to 
make It probable that it repeats much melodic material. For all the apparent 
complexity, it is thus clear that we are dealing here with what is, essentially, an 
amplification of the basic ritomello structure in which cohesion is reinforced by 
further repetitions within each half. 

Two-line qawls, as expected, generally conform to the basic scheme 
whereby the same melodic material is used for Hi, H2, and H4, while the miydn 
provides contrasting material for H3. This structure may be illustrated by 8a: 
mustahall/taqsim (hll)/tarannumiawwal (H2 )/miydn (H3)/ tarannum!sarband! 
taqsim (H4)/bazga$t/sarband. Those that depart from this pattern in one respect 
or another also reflect, directly or indirectly, features that have already been 


^ The heading is actually mustahnll wa-taqsim, but the verse does not begin until the next section. 

The heading is accually dar awwal, but thi3 clearly corresponds to the normal taqsim. The 
jetting given here is not wholly identical with that found in ahwa/ but, as confirmed by the minor 
differences between NO and G in the representation of the same piece, repeated material is often 
given with very slight variations which suggest hesitations as how best to represent the sung form 
rather than minute variations in the setting itself, and one may suppose this to be the case here, 
except possibly for one short passage where the first version has yamlklkl and the second yakah 
ami’iki, the divergence being slightly more than is usual in repetitions elsewhere. 

^ Probably to be equated with the previous 2 , but the identification is not certain. 
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encountered, so that detailed analysts ts unnecessary. Of Interest Is 105b, In 
which, as in 68b discussed In 2.3.2.4, the setting of each hemistich is inter¬ 
rupted by syllable material. There the whole was grouped within a single 
section (taqslml2/3)\ here it is split between two, taqsim (first half of the hemi¬ 
stich) and tarannum (syllable subdivision + second half), but with nothing to 
indicate whether the difference in terminology Is of significance. In 3a a further 
term is introduced, bayt, but as this is elsewhere used In combination with 
dwlza, it is possibly here an equivalent to it, although its function is certainly 
not identical with that of the awTza in 94a discussed In 2.3.2.4, for it replaces 
not the miyan but the awwal heading for the setting of H4 that would be 
expected to follow it. 48 If the melodic material of the bayt section is assumed 
not to repeat that of the taqsim , and the omission of any reference to H2 is 
remedied, 49 the patterns of repetition in this piece appear as follows: 
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Figure 12 
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The normal level of repetition gained elsewhere through the reappearance of 
awwal after the miyan is thus here supplied by the recurrences of the sarband and 
by the inclusion within it of a verse element. 

Although common, such an element is by no means always present in 
the sarband, but its presence or absence does not seem to be of significance for 
the use of the sarband in conclusion. A striking example of a piece ending 
without any final reference back to the verse setting Is 8a, in which the pattern 
of interlocking internal repetitions, displayed in fig. 13, is only partly dependent 
on the recurrence of the verse sections, and given that only one of the last five 
sections is a verse setting (and that a repeat) it might reasonably be argued that 
in such cases the musical form was largely Independent of whatever might be 
thought to be the requirements of the verse, in other words that it was not 
viewed as aesthetically subordinate. 


48 A further use of the term bayt is illustrated by the qawl on 172a. Here the tarannum section 
interrupts the nm taqsim, and bayt is used to mark the resumption of the verse setting (as in 105b 
where the resumption is, however, unmarked). 

Whereas it was previously suggested that the setting of only HI of a single line was 
conceivable, even if unlikely, the omission of H2 in a song that goes on to set a second line is not. 
We may reasonably assume here scribal error. 
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Figure 13 


2.3.2.6. Other forms 

After the nawba pieces at the head of the mode blocks In NO come others 
referred to as car 4arb or 'amal, 50 terms which, whatever their predictive value 
for the rhythmic cycle employed, should be considered, as noted above, as 
potential form indicators. There are, in all, 15 with the Zar 4arb heading. The 
great majority are two-line settings in no way different, with regard to the 
Identity of the sections they contain and the manner in which these are 
combined, from two-line settings assigned to the forms discussed above. The 
omission of a mustahall appears to be standard, although, again, it Is not 
rigorously excluded, since one four-line setting has one, and in one of the two- 
line settings a mustahall may be present incognito, for 115b strangely begins 
with two sections labelled taqstm. The first is, however, syllabic, the verse 
beginning only in the second: the disguise is most probably an Involuntary 
one, the compiler simply anticipating the following taqslm heading and 
substituting it for the normal mustahall. As no striking irregularities or novel 
section headings are to be found, we may restrict comment to just two pieces, 
17a and 38a. The former exhibits an unusual ordering of familiar elements. 
After die Initial taqslm 1 comes a further taqslm (equivalent to awwal), which 
appears to be a virtual repeat of the first In lay-out, followed, rather than, as 
usual, preceded, by tarannum and sarband. In consequence, the sarband, which, 
when coming after the tarannum, normally ends with a fragment of verse 
echoing the end of the first taqslm, here quotes the end of H2. The latter is 
marked by a higher degree of repetition than usual, since as the sarband echoes 
as much as half of the hemistich, this occurs no less than six times In all. The 
only sections not repeated are the miyan and the bdzgaSr. 


And in one case kutliy&t. But this may be considered less a form than the extreme manifestation 
of a compositional process, and will be examined later as a particular instance of the general 
phenomenon of modal and rhythmic change. It is instructive that the one piece recorded in full to 
which the tesm kulliydt is applied is assigned to the qawl form. 
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Figure 14 

The ’amal category, as already noted, constitutes over half of the whole 
collection. It naturally exhibits greater variety, but the one and two-line 
settings still conform in their basic structures to the norms encountered 
elsewhere. The chief benefit of the vastly greater number of examples is, rather, 
that it allows us to explore more fully the characteristics of settings of three and 
more lines, especially as these appear to be more typical. 

One-line 'amah in particular are relatively few in number, and need not 
detain us. With regard to two-line settings, the only generalization worth 
making is that, as with the S&r garb, the mustahall is generally omitted. Most 
of the variations that occur have already been noted in the discussion of the 
other forms, so that a detailed account would be superfluous, but there are 
nevertheless one or two features that have not been touched on before. Thus in 
40a the setting of H2 is marked not by awwal but by sarband, previously 
encountered only as a syllable section (although often ending with a short verse 
segment repeated from a previous section). The implication might be that the 
setting differs somewhat from that of the taqsim, if so yielding an exceptionally 
long string of sections (taqsim (H1 )/tarannum/sarband (B2)/tarannum/miydn 
(H3) before any repeat. A rather unusual pattern. In which the sarband 
again becomes a verse section, while its syllable function is taken over 
elsewhere, is supplied by 146b, which exhibits in addition the peculiarity 
of a miyan containing an immediate repeat of the setting of H3, and then going 
on unexpectedly to begin the setting of H4, but ceding the rest of it to the 
following section. The syllable contrast with the verse sarband is supplied 
by a section given a heading not previously encountered, hung, 51 the complete 
sequence being: taqsim/sarband (bll)/hunglsarband (B2)/miydn (H3 + beginning 
tl4)/sarband (remainder of K4)/h:mg/sarband (H4)/bdxgait/sarband (H4). 

Even if relatively rare, the hung would not appear to be restricted to any 
particular form. In terms of typology and distribution it aligns itself with the 


* It might be tempting to read the letter sequence hnkJg as hang, and relate it to Shang ‘melody’ 
(cf. Jung 1989: 202). But hang exists as an independent word, If with no musical meanings, and in 
any case there arc one or two occasions (e.g. NO: 44b) on which the explicit vowclling hunkJg is 
given. The normal meaning of hung is ‘power’: its implications as a technical term are not clear. 
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tarannum and sarband in that It is a syllable section normally occurring between 
taqsim and awyval. The principal difference lies not so much in the general 
brevity of the hung, which the others on occasion match, but in its particular 
phonetic consistency; it is restricted to a narrow range of consonants which 
never appears in the tarannum, and which when it occurs in the sarband is 
always juxtaposed with material drawing on the normal, wider range. A further 
instance of a hung is provided by 26a in which, as sometimes with the tarannum 
elsewhere, it is an insertion within, or Interruption of, the taqsim, occurring 
before the completion of HI and in fact containing itself, after its characteristic 
syllable material (with intercalated word elements), the end of HI. 

23.2.7. Longer settings 1 

We may now consider 'amal pieces of more than two lines, but with reference 
to equivalent settings In the other forms also where appropriate since, as might 
be expected, there appears to be nothing in the structure of pieces with longer 
verse texts that might be considered specific to one or other of the forms already 
encountered. 

In general, it may be said that a lengthening of the text (to say four or 
six lines) does not result in a doubling or tripling of the average length of a 
two-line setting. Economy of scale is achieved in two ways; by greater brevity 
in the verse sections, i.e. reducing the degree of elaboration, and by a relative 
reduction in the number of syllable sections, resulting either from omission or 
from replacement, for example converting sections such as the sarband, else¬ 
where normally syllabic, into verse sections. The mustahall is also normally 
dispensed with, each piece starting directly with the setting of HI. 

As a first group we may take pieces where the verse text is a single 
block, and consider a sample of five three-line settings. One, 22a, is written 
out with all its section heads, the verse sections with but one exception all 
being labelled taqsim. The distribution of the prolongation syllables suggests 
that the setting of H3 differs meiodically from that of HI and H2, so that the 
structure of the whole may be defined as follows; 


22a; taq. tar. taq. taq. tar. taq. tar. mi. tar. sar. taq. baz. sar. taq. 


HI 


H2 H3 


H4 


abac 
i_l. 


H5 


f g 


H6 


H6 


a l 
_ 


(a and a' may be identical, but a' is certainly written out with a slight final pro¬ 
longation absent in a). 


Figure 15 
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The sarband is here exceedingly brief, so that the run of four new sections (e-h) 
without intervening repetition is not quite as daunting as it looks: it is also 
compensated for by the high level of subsequent repetition. 

The other four pieces employ a form of shorthand already noted 
elsewhere, jumping from awwal (H3) straight to miyan (H5). In the context of 
one and two-line settings it was suggested (in 2.3.2.1) that omission of a given 
section heading from a potential repeat sequence most probably meant that that 
section was indeed omitted. Here, however, it is clear that there must have been 
at least a repeat of the verse section relating to H2, in order to provide a setting 
for H4, and it is therefore possible that the awwal heading for H3 functioned as 
a signal that all the preceding material was to be repeated. The sections are 
distributed as set out in figs. 16 and 17: 

From beginning to awwal (H3): 



\\ : / 
awwcd (H3) 


23a- 40a 

127a- (In this piece each tarannum is different) 177a 

Figure 16 


A brief syllabic section similar to a hung in its phonetic consistency. 
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(Of Interest in fig. 16 is that in each case the setting of H2 is repeated before 
that of H3 is introduced.) 


From miydn to the end: 

miydn (H5) 53 
/ V-CS 

/ X ^'<0. 
sarband \ tarannum 

/ \ // 

awwal (H6) sdrbdnct (H6) 

/// 

. /// 

bd 2 gast 54 


sarband 


! ; i 

sarband (H6) 

i 


.55 


Figure 17 

It will be noted that the general pattern of repetition in the verse setting is not 
the same as that in 22a above and, indeed, provides the main point of difference 
between, on the one hand, the two and three-line settings and, on the other, 
those of more than three lines, the former having normally the same melodic 
material for the first two hemistiches, with fresh melodic material appearing in 
the miyan setting of H3, while in the latter the at least partly varied settings of 
HI and H2 (the average degree of difference between them being, however, hard 
to establish) are repeated for H3 and H4 respectively, with the miyan being held 
back until H5. 

Looked at from the end of the piece, of course, it could be claimed that 
the miydn does not change position, in each case being associated with the 
penultimate hemistich. But this ceases to be so if the number of lines increases 
beyond three; the significant change is the shift from H3 to H5, where the 
miydn remains in all the longer settings. 


In 40a the setting of H5 is repeated (within the miydn) after a short word insert, 
in 177a there is an internal repeat yielding the familiar a + a + b structure. 

33 A repeat of the second tarannum (afterthe first sarband (H2)). 
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Here we may consider first a sample of three four-line settings, the 
sections of which are distributed as set out In figs. 18 and 19: 

From HI to H4: 


taqsirn 1 (HI) 

laqsim2 (H2) 56 sarband (H2) 
.s’ 


tarannum 


\ 


taqsim 2 (H2) 

\ 


\ sarband 

\/ „ 

2 (H2) 57 


/ 


hung 


taqsfm 


58 


awwal (H3) 

li! 


[OEM)] 


44a ■ 


49b • 


99a- 


Figure 18 


In 99a the same as taqsim 1 (if with a slight difference at. the end). The text may be reduced to a 
syllabic abstract to show mote clearly the distribution of the prolongation syllables: 

taqsim I: cv kakaa cvc iik wc cwcvfeifeic cvucdkdkvc cw cvc cvqw'i’f td‘i‘1 Wd klki klkt 

taqsim 2: crvkdkd cvc fttwc cwcwfiU cv cdkdbtc cvccvc cvcw 

The difference in vowel quality in the middle is caused by the preceding text vowoL 
By the same criterion, in 44a taqsim I and taqsim 2 are probably not the same. 

52 In 44a the second half is a repeat of the setting in taqsim 2, but the first half is different. In 49b 
only the second half of the hemistich is given. 

58 A repeat of taqsim 2. 
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From H5 to H8: 

miyan (H5) 

'*'**■'"****"*'** **" 

sarband (H6) 59 taqsim (H6) 


awwal (H7) taqsun (H7) 61 

\ , I 

' tarannum 


tarannum 60 

| 

miyan 2(H7) 

\ 

\ 


sarband (H8) 


/ 


sarband (H8) 

i 

1 

tarannum 67 


\ sarband 62 

\ / 

taqsim (H8) 63 

/ \ 

hung 


\ 4 

bqzgast 64 

sarband 6S 
awwal <H7) 

*s ^ 

taqsim (H8) 66 


Figure 19 


59 

60 


Similar to, and possibly identical with, the setting of H2. 
A repeat of the earlier tarannum- 


6* taqsim. (H6) a probably the same as taqsim 1, taqsim (H7) is probably i 


62 

63 


A repeat of the earlier sarband. 


In 44a probably the same as taqsim I. 99a has no heading between awwal and bdtgait, but a 
setting of H8 must presumably be understood. 

In 44a there is an internal repeat yielding the familiar a + a + b actucture. 

65 A repeat of the earlier sarband. 

66 There is again no entry in 99a, but it is difficult to imagine the piece ending with H7. 


67 


A repeat of the earlier tarannum. 
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The structures displayed here are broadly similar to those found In the three-line 
settings, there being again a tendency to repeat H2 before proceeding to H3. 
Although particular techniques of repetition differ (one may note In particular 
the occurrence of a second miyan in 49b), in each case the same broad strategy 
is adopted whereby two lines of text are set before the melodic contrast of the 
miyan is reached, and the remainder before the next major (and again presumably 
melodically independent) section, the bazgast, after which the final hemistich, 
with or without other material, recurs. What is not certain, however, is whether 
the difference in terminology for the setting of H2 is significant, taqsfm being 
used when the melodic material for H2 was essentially a repeat (although 
possibly slightly altered) of that for HI, sarband when it was not Such a 
distinction seems to be valid in some cases, but cannot be established in all, 
one obvious exception being 47b, in which the pattern of prolongation 
syllables for the setting of H2, headed taqslm, differs markedly from that found 
in HI. 

Exceptions to, or perhaps more accurately further variations on, the 
above structural outline are, naturally, to be found, among the most interesting 
being 52b (which happens to be a gazal, although, as suggested above, the 
identity of the form is here unimportant). This proceeds normally as far as 
awwal (H3), followed, however, by a setting of H5 labelled not miyan but, 
unexpectedly, bazgait. If not a slip, the significance of this is not clear, 
especially as a normal syllabic bazgast occurs later, unless it implies an absence 
of particular features associated with the miyan. Repetition for the setting of H7 
is then avoided by supplying fresh material designated as awiza. a term which, 
as has been noted, is normally associated with a separate verse text. Here, 
possibly, it is associated with melodic rather than textual independence. Despite 
these variations, however, the structure of the piece is marked by a normal 
series of interlocking repetitions: 


taq.l sar. 
HI H2 

/\ I 

a b c 
l—!-1 


tar. 1 

! aw. 

baz. tar. 

sar. baz. Swiza 

taq. 

j 

H3 (H4) 

H5 l\ 

H6 H7 

H8 

j 

/\ i 

1 l\ 

1 1 

/\ 

d i 

f f | f 

e f g 

c h i 

i_ 

a b 

J=L 


L 



j g 


i 


sar. 

H6 




Figure 20 

Five and six-line settings are fewer in number, but still hardly raredes. 
As above, the normal structure Is for the treatment of the first line of the text to 
be repeated for the second (signalled by awwal (H3), with no mention of H4), 
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and for the miydn to be introduced as the setting of H5, with, therefore, a greater 
amount of verse remaining for subsequent handling. Some indication of how 
this was done may be gained from consideration of a sample of four pieces, 
three of five lines, and one of six. These suggest that one of two basic strate¬ 
gies was adopted: either to continue, with interruptions, the cyclical repe-iitton 
of the melodic material originally introduced for HI and H2; or to introduce 
new material for one hemistich which is then immediately repeated several 
times for the following hemistiches. The former option is taken in 42a and 
62a: all but one of the post -miyan hemistiches is a melodic repeat, the 
exceptions being in 42a H7, the heading for which is awiza, and in 62a, the six- 
line setting, H9, where it is bazgast - another instance of this normally syllabic 
section being employed for verse purposes to cope with the extra lines. Also 
presumably relatable to the length of the verse text in 62a is the fact that only 
one of the post-miyan sections is syllabic, a tarannum immediately preceding 
the final repeat, for Hll and H12, of the setting of HI and H2. The slightly 
shorter text of 42a allows a freer alternation of verse and syllable sections 
Including two, juxtaposed, both with the heading sarband. The overall structure 
has, as expected, the normal Interlocking pattern of repetition: 


ttzq. sar, tar. aw. ... mi. tar. sar. sar. baz. awiza taq. tar. aw 

HI H2 /\ H3 H5 | | H6 ' 



H7 H8 


b c h 


H9 

t'2 


\ 


a j a k 

S_H 


sar. 

H10 


b c 

J-' 


Figure 21 


with which may be contrasted the structure of the other type, represented by 48b 
and 124a. In the latter the miydn heading Is properly miyan 2, and the 
immediately ensuing settings of H6, H7, and H8 are headed simply 2, 3, and 4 
respectively, being repeats of the miydn. The piece then concludes with a 
normal mix of syllable and verse sections, the latter again utilizing the material 
for HI and H2 in the setting of H9 and H10. In 48b the extra verses are 
similarly soaked up by block repetition of new material, but beginning this 
time with H7 and going on to the end of the verse text in H10. Possibly 
because of its position (there only follows a single sarband section) this block 
has the collective heading awiza. It is split into eight subsections, two per 
hemistich (marked by the punctuation symbol »}, suggesting considerable (if 
not total) Internal repetition, and as the text is incomplete and devoid of 
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prolongation syllables, it may well be, contrary to what appears to have been 
the norm, that here previous melodic material was called upon. 

2.3.2.8. ,$awt 

A further piece in which the term awiza appears is categorized as a 
fawt, a form found in G but not in NO, and represented by two examples, one a 
three-line setting, the other, given in two versions, a nine-line setting. 68 As 
die heading conventions in G are not always the same as those in NO certain 
differences may be only apparent, but Arm conclusions are difficult to draw, 
especially as the three-line setting could be incomplete. It consists of the 
heading taqslm-i awwal followed by a setting of HI, and then Immediately by 
HZ, the number and distribution of prolongation syllables suggesting that it is a 
repeat of HI, from which it deviates only in the substitution of a final word 
element for the equivalent number of prolongation syllables. There is then a 
syllable section (with no label) followed by 2, v/hich introduces a repeat of the 
end of H2, given twice, each time with a different word element. The remainder 
of the page is blank, so that there is no indication of how H3-H6 would be set. 
If, however, the piece is complete as presented, it must mean that the material 
given was repeated for each line of verse, and that the qawt structure lacked both 
a miyan and a bdzgaSt , differing therefore radically from all the other song-types 
so far encountered. 

The likelihood that this was so is strengthened by similar absences in 
the nine-line setting. On its first appearance this has three lines of verse fol¬ 
lowed by a further six lines, compressed to appear as three, headed awiza. The 
setting begins with taqslm-i awwal (HI) and tarannum (syllable + end of HI) 
repeated as a block for H2 {mitluh -t- tarannum ), but then jumps straight to the 
awiza (H7) followed by 2 (H8) and 3 (H9, H10), in each of which the setting 
appears to be the same, if with some slight variation at the end, and concludes 
with taqslm-i awwal (H3). This suggests strongly that the structure of the piece 
was one of alternating blocks, with internal repetition for each hemistich: A 
(HI, H2) B (H7-H10) A (H3, H4) B (H11-H14) A (H5, H6) B (H15-H18). (A 
possible final recurrence of all or part of A is nowhere indicated.) Confirmation 
is supplied by the lay-out of the verse in the second version, which is reordered 
in exactly this sequence. The various sections are differently headed (the term 
dwlza not being used) but the only change of substance is the omission of the 
mitluh + tarannum block associated with H2 - a farther demonstration of the 
nature of this material as an exact repeat of that for HI. It thus appears that the 
$awt is the one form that stands out as being structurally constrasted with the 


68 


G: 162fa (tho ihree-linc setting), 197b and 258b. 
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2.3.2.9. Longer settings 2 

? ?*2T °Z r r " rom ^ ab0ve ’ in * e ** ^**« relates 
?° Ck ° f me!odic material and at the same time to the 
function f/rw? ma£eria iC * ets - 111 °*er forms it has been seen to have the 

section block, usuaTy"? may belssumS^'hh fFT"*?? ^ SeCU ° n 0r 
. / y _ oe assumed, with fresh melodic material, and an 

T m „ \ term h3S 3130 been encountered in a shorter setting 

levefS me’ T^’ ( ° r ***» ls associated on the 

S? wi" * T C T n ° ted ln ** but with crucial difference 
nnrlh T^ T™™ COnsis ^S of a further unrelated line or lines, 

nonnally to a different rhyme and/or metre, that is not segmented and inserted a 
various points in the setting of the preceding verse, but is set complete as a 

L un lTonTrfh f ^ but - 33 ^fote, the identity of the form 
is unimportant) has two lines of text (a ruba'T) followed by the heading bayt-i 

T llneS <another »» a different metre (but 

exceptionally - and IncidentaHy - in the same rhyme), after which details of the 

“2 £**? “ n ^ e &nowi "« heads: mustahaWtaqsfm QlWarannunV 
Zf '/sarband/awwal (&4)/bdzga3t/awTza (H5)/2 

0H6)/>wttoA (H7)/2 (end (H7)/5 (H8)/ tarannum h /sarband/aw^val (H4). From 
this example not everything is clear, but at least one general point emerges: 
that the is not a straightforward continuation or second part of a setting 
sequence on a par. with the first. Rather it ls a separate block or interlude, 
however extended, after which comes a recurrence of earlier material, to this case 
*ree whole sections, the piece ending not with the final hemistich of the dwiza 
but with that of the first ruba'i, which may thus reasonably be considered the 
primary verse text. The subordinate status of the awtza is further reflected in the 
more compressed nature of Its setting, within which the term rrdtluh has been 
retained as indicating repetition not of the first taqslm but of dwfza 1 or 2, 
Here as to other pieces, the text of the dwtzo is very tittle amplified, indicating 
timt the melodic duration of each hemistich is likely to have been much less 
than that to the previous verse sections, but at the same time making it difficult 
to tell if there was melodic variation between its various hemistiches. (A quite 
separate point that may be noted in relation to 139b is that, even If unusual, a 
mustahall is not always absent from longer settings.) 

Similar subordination and compression is apparent in 41b. Here the 
wo tines of dwfrn are presented in a single block with internal subdivisions, 
indicating presumably points of repetition, but the piece is not then rounded off 
by the following recall of an earlier section, proceeding rather beyond it to a 
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new syllabic naql-i dlgar, and only after that concluding with a repeat of the 
setting of part of H2. A slightly more extended variation of the same pattern is 
exhibited in 47b, an 'amai with three lines of text and two lines of bayt-i dwiza: 
taqsim (Hl)/taqslm (H2)/tarannum z /amva! (H3)/miydn Qi5)/taranniirrfi/awwal 
(H6)/taqsTm Qi6)/tarannum*/bdzga3t/sarband/dwlza (W)!taqsim (H8 )/taqs!m 
(H9 )/taqslm QilO)/sarband (in fact, a repetition not of the previous sarband but 
of tarannum b ), where again the compression of the dwiza verses into a single 
block with considerable (but certainly not complete) internal repetition is in 
marked contrast to the much more expansive setting of the preceding lines, 
which indulges in the extraordinary luxury of two different versions of H6 as 
well as an internal repeat in the rrtiyan of the setting of H5. 

Further extension is to be found in 28b, an ‘amal with two lines of 
text, two of dwiza , and then a further two unrelated verses, in yet another 
rhyme, with the heading bayt-i awlza-i dlgar. The compositional technique 
adopted here is to follow established patterns as far as a natural point of 
conclusion and then repeat the bdzgaSt and add after it the second awlza block, 
the total structure being as follows: 


taq. tar, aw. mi. sar. aw. baz. awlza tar. aw. bdz. awlza 69 sar. aw. 

1 i i i I 1 . t _ 


HI 


H2 H3 

I I 

a b a c d 


H4 


H5 H6 H7 H8 H4 


e f f f f g 
l_l_!_I 


H9 H10 HU H12 

I 

h 


e h 
1_L 

_! 


L 


J 


H4 


h h d a 
J_1 


Figure 22 

The compact dwiza sections thus, from one perspective, form prolongations that 
are integrated into the standard ritomello structure of the whole, comparable up 
to a point to the naql-i dlgar among syllable sections. But at the same time it 
may be noted that they do not conform to the normal trend towards patterns of 
Interlocking repetition, so that they could also be regarded as creating a second¬ 
ary arch-like shape superimposed upon the ritomello structure. 

If compression and subordination are the norm, previous experience 
would suggest that exceptions will be encountered in which the dwiza out¬ 
weighs the so-called main text, and one such occurs in 135b, a qawl in which it 


^ The icxi fa both dwizaz is virtually without prolongation syllables, indicating again the 
compression of these sections. Further evidence of the close similarity or idenrtiy of the setting for 
each hemistich is provided by the second dwiza, where three of the four have a central word Insert: 
H9 mir-i man, H10 ’umr-i man, H12 Sdh-i man. 
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consists of three lines to the preceding one. But more unusual here than the 
relative proportions is the interweaving, reminiscent of that encountered in the 
jawt, of the two texts, especially as they are In different languages (first line 
Arabic, dwlza Persian). The setting of H2 is delayed until after the completion 
of the first dwlza line, the transition back being facilita ted by repetition of the 
end of HI before the onset of H2. The setting of H4 may be to be a 
repeat of that for H3, and presumably the settings for H5 (and H6) and H7 (and 
H8) are repeats of that for H3 (and H4): in each case after the first just the 
initial two words of the line are entered. The structure of the whole is therefore: 


mu. 


a 


/\ 


b c 


41 


sar. 


d 

L 


dwlza 2 tar. 2 
H3 H4 

I I 

e e f c 
i ... i _ 


aw. 


A 


rLJrr 1 


awiza baz. tar. sar. 
H5 H6 I I ! 


e e g h d 

i i _ 

_! 


dwua 
H7 H8 


e e 
J_l 


Figure 23 

exhibiting a pattern of repetition made up of three interlocking strands but, 
unexpectedly, with no reference back to the first (b c) at the end of the piece. 

We may refer, finally, to 119a, a setting of no less than twelve lines of 
text: not, however, a complete poem or passage felt Indivisible because of 
narrative or thematic unity, but rather a sequence of six pairs of lines from 
different sources (and generally with different rhymes and metres) juxtaposed in a 
structure the basic aesthetic determinants of which must have been musical 
rather than literary. The initial display of the text gives the first couplet and 
then prefaces each of the following ones with a heading: mitluh dar awwal, 
bayt~i miydn fyana, mitluh dar awwal , mitluh dar awwal (this couplet has the 
same rhyme and metre as the first), and bayt~i awlza. These clearly indicate the 
zones of melodic repetition and non-repetition across the various sections, 
which are given as: taqslm 1 (Hl)/2 (H2)/3 (H3)/4 ( H4)ltarannum/4 (H4)/ 
awwal (H5)/ miydn jjdna a (H9)/& (H10)/j (HI l)/d QH2)/tarannumlawwal 1 
(H13 )/bdzga$t/awlza 1 (H21)/2 (H22 )/3 (H23)/4 (E2A)/tar annum!awvsai (H17). 
The setting of H5-H8 is thus a repeat of that of H1-H4, while the whole is 
again repeated for H13-H20. The final awwal entry must clearly imply the 
further addition of H18, and in all probability H19 and H20 as well. 

Considering only the text-setting blocks, the structure of the whole 
could be stated as A A B A A C A, just as one-line settings were initially 
reduced to an A A B A outline. But while the general rubric of ritoraello can 
obviously be considered relevant in virtually ail cases, as an analytical tool it 
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remains rather simplistic, concealing as much as it reveals. The dominant im¬ 
pression left by the above survey of the formal structures displayed in NO/G is 
not so much one of crabbed uniformity as one of inventiveness and flexibility 
in the exploitation of an unexpectedly wide range of different section types 
variously omitted, selected and recombined within a broadly constant set of text- 
related zones to produce a rich pattern of creative possibilities allowing for 
considerable diversity at the same time as ensuring unity. Further, although the 
abstractions presented above have taken account of blocks of material smaller 
than the section, it should be observed that the technique of repetition that so 
obviously secures unity within the large-scale text blocks of the longer settings, 
and results in a variety of ritorhellp-type structures when applied disjunctively 
to sections or subsections, is sometimes to be seen in operation on an even 
smaller scale, thus providing at the same time a finer mesh and a more fluid 
pattern of recurring elements. 

The first two pieces transcribed in 2.3.1.2 may serve in illustration. In 
the qawl, for example, the pre-verse syllable element of the taqslm reappears at 
the end of the first tar annum., while the first part of the bazgaSt has an (un¬ 
marked) a + a + b structure and the second recapitulates part of the second 
tarannum. Segmenting each section accordingly, we obtain a pattern of repeated 
elements considerably more detailed than that shown in the first broad outline of 


fig. 10: 




taq. tar. 2 

aw. 

taq.2 tar. 

baz. 2 

/l\ 1 /l\ 

a b c d e c’ a 
! 

/!\ 

A\ // \\ 

a b c d e c’f 

__-._ i 

A\ A\ 

a b c 

g g h e c' f 

t_) 

i 


(_ 

i 

i 

1 

H-J H h 

1 —1—* 

*-H d 

_H 


Figure 24 

Similarly, in the gazal, the verse element in taqslm 3 begins differently from its 
counterpart in taqslm 1, but then becomes virtually identical, so that it may 
well have been a melodic variant leading back to the original material, while the 
bazgaSt (1), now explicitly marked as having an a + a + b structure, 
recapitulates at the end part of taqslm 1. Furthermore, as was noted in 2.3.2.4, 
bazgaSt 2 is a repeat of taqslm 2, and 3 of the first part of taqslm 3, so that we 
accordingly have: 
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Figure 25 

2.3.3. Section distinctions 

It is clear from the above survey that a number of section headings are, or 
appear to be, synonymous, while between others no clear line of demarcation is 
discernible. We may consider first the question of the variations in usage 
presented by the first section of G on the one hand, and on the other NO and the 
second section of G. 

2.33.1. G and NO 

Accepting the conclusion arrived at in 2.1.2 with regard to the relative chrono¬ 
logy of these two collections we must regard the terminology of the first part of 
G as the earlier. This is by no means radically different, but while it uses the 
by now familiar names taqslm-i awwal , miyan hana, bazgaSt and sarband for the 
most basic sections, it does tend to designate intermediate sections in other 
ways, most obviously by frequently avoiding the term tarannum (or hung) in 
favour of a numerical coding. In the quite typical case of 13b, for example, the 
beginning of HI is called taqslm-i awwal and the second half 2. The following 
brief syllable section, equivalent to a tarannum in NO, 3s headed 3, after which 
2 is repeated with the text of the second half of H2. For a longer example we 
may turn to 20a, a four-line setting the structure of which is taqslm-i awwal 
(Hl)/2 (syllable: a very brief hung-llke section)/.? (H2)/4 (syllable: a 
tarannum-like section)/5 (end of B2)/miydn 1 (H5)/2 (syllable: a brief 
tarannum-like section)/ 3 (H 6)/4 (syllable: another tarannum-like 
section )/taqsTm-i awwal (H.T)lbazgastf taqslm-i awwal (H7). This exhibits two 
numerical sequences, the second for the miydn (similarly, elsewhere, for the 
awiza), but in other pieces there may be just one, as in 6b, where a tarannum - 
like section after the miyan is headed 4. 

On occasion 2 may replace awwal. but the remaining differences 
concern mainly verbal variants and substitutions. Thus, awwal may appear as 
awwal band (and also, confusingly, 2 band), sarband-i awwal and sarband dor 
awwal. In 13a what in NO would be a mustahall section Is subsumed under the 
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heading taqsim-i awwal , while the onset of the verse setting Is indicated by dar 
bayt ; and in 13b bayt (previously encountered in the phrase bayt-i dwJzd) 
appears equivalent to awtza, a term which does appear, but in place of which we 
more frequently encounter malw (‘hastening*), the meaning of which is pre¬ 
sumably to be correlated with the comparative brevity of the setting of each 
hemistich in this section. Such variations suggest that usage was by no means 
fixed for all the sections, indeed that some of the labelling might be personal to 
the compiler, and hence that the high degree of precision and detail with regard 
to form that the vocabulary of NO exhibits might not provide an exact 
reflection of the way most practising musicians verbalized their concepts of 
structure. 

2.3.3.2. Position 

For the syllable sections ( mustahall , sarband, tarannum, bdzgaSt, nctql-i dlgar 
and hung ) investigation may most appropriately be directed towards the 
parameters of phonetic consistency, length, the presence of particular syllable 
strings and/or the admixture of word elements, Initial and/or final formulae, 
intersection with word and verse material, recurrence, and position relative both 
to each other and to the verse sections. This last factor is immediately effective 
in providing a distinction between mustahall, bdzgaSt, and naal-i dlgar, each of 
which, as has been noted above, always occurs at a reasonably clearly defined 
and different point in the formal articulation of the whole, being separated from 
the others by intervening bands involving verse material: 

mustahall/vex se (jsarband, tarannum, hung)fveise/bdzgaSt/ 

verse repea dnaql-i digarfvexsz repeat 

That relative position might be the most significant, perhaps Indeed the only, 
feature distinguishing these three not only from each other but also from the 
sarband and tarannum is suggested by the apparent similarity in their phonetic 
consistency, and in particular by the fact that in at least one case the mustahall 
Is repeated as an Integral part of the bdzgaSt. But even if position alone is a 
sufficient criterion, it does not follow that the search for possibly characteristic 
differences in their internal structure should be abandoned; nor is the conclusion 
itself unassailable, for although in the majority of cases there could be no 
confusion, exceptions do occur: in NO: 172b, for example, a sarband is unex¬ 
pectedly inserted between mustahall and taqslm 2, so that some further criterion 
would need to be found to tell these two apart. Such Is also the case with regard 
to the other syllable sections which tend to appear in the same slot in the 
overall structure and may In addition be juxtaposed. 
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2.3.3.3. Phonetic consistency; syllable strings 

It has already been observed that materials from one section may be repeated in 
another, demonstrating therefore that, in general, phonetic consistency is 
insufficient for determining the identity of a given section. Among further 
examples we may cite 3a, in which the last 22 syllables of the mustahall and 
the sarband are identical; 172b, in which the mustahall is repeated as the first 
section of the bazgaSf, and I53b, in which nearly all the final section of the 
sarband is repeated as the end of the bdzgaStl Nevertheless, appeal to the 
criterion of phonetic consistency is helpful in one case; there is, as has been 
noted, a clear contrast in this respect between the hung and all the other syllable 
sections, with the partial exception of the sarband. The consonantal range of 
the hung is very narrow, being restricted to the gutterals /h ’ k/. The same 
range may be also be encountered on occasion in the sarband , but is there never 
the sole constituent of the syllabic material, occurring, indeed, only In relatively 
short passages contrasting with the remainder, which draws upon the normal 
consonantal range of syllable sections comprising dentals, nasals, and liquids, 
Ih the syllable sections the gutterals are to be encountered otherwise only within 
prolongation syllables forming part of word or verse elements. Elsewhere, 
however, it seems quite impossible to make distinctions between sections based 
on phonetic consistency: similar syllable strings appear throughout, and no 
particular consonant, syllable, or sequence of syllables seems to occur with 
markedly greater or lesser frequency in any given section. 

2.3.3.4. Length 

Relative length is also inconclusive and ultimately unhelpful as a criterion. At 
best, it helps to reinforce the distinction already established more precisely on a 
phonetic basis between the hung , which tends to be quite (and sometimes very) 
short, and the other syllable sections, although they axe in some cases so 
variable that even this conclusion carries little weight. Length in any case can 
only mean, in the present context, the length of the written text as measured in 
terms of the number of syllables, 70 and it might be argued that such a yardstick 
is of doubtful usefulness, on the grounds that although it may be reasonable to 
assume in an oral tradition a trend towards uniformity of treatment of similar 
material, the extent of such material is not readily determined: the relevant 
category might be the repertoire as a whole, the form, the type of section (verse 
or syllable), or even no more than the Individual section. In the last case we 
might suppose that the only available criterion would be a general average of 
sung syllable length maintained in the performance of the same section in 


70 There are no grounds for linking that there might be a preponderance of long syllables in one 
section, short in another, so that syllable length may be Ignored. ' ' 
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different pieces (alternatively stated, a similar average consumption of syllables 
in a given rhythmic cycle), so that all mustahalls , say, might have a family 
resemblance in this respect which could, in theory, be sharply differentiated 
from that of all tarannums: there would, accordingly, be no way of discerning 
length distinctions between different sections of the same piece. However, that 
such a view is unnecessarily pessimistic is readily demonstrated by the already 
established fact of the transferability of material between different syllable 
sections: reference has been made in 23.2.8 to part of a tarannum reappearing 
in a bdzgaSt , in 23.3.3 to the incorporation of a mustahall within a bdzgaSt, 
and 153b not only provides an example of a sarband which includes part of a 
preceding tarannum, but has in addition a bdzgaSt which ends by repeating part 
of the sarband. There cannot, therefore, for these syllable sections at least, have 
been section-specific norms with regard to either the tempo of articulation (the 
average number of syllables per rhythmic cycle) or, incidentally, such features 
as register and dynamics. Consequently, it is clear that, whether or not com¬ 
parisons may legitimately be made paradigmatically between instances of the 
same section in different pieces (although such would appear in principle 
reasonable), they may certainly be made syntagmatically between different 
sections in the same piece. What such comparisons demonstrate is that length 
by itself is inadequate to establish identity over the whole range of syllable 
sections, at most it might be said that the hung tends to be relatively short, the 
mustahall not much longer, and the bdzgaSt and naql-i digar quite long. 

Some idea of possible norms both within and between pieces may 
be gained by a rather less approximate survey of section length In nine songs 
which have as common features identity of both form (they are all taranas) 
and text set. The number of syllables per section (none, unfortunately, has 
a mustahall or hung, and only two have a tarannum ) is displayed in table 3, 
Ignoring potential problems of evaluation posed by the existence of sub¬ 
sections, one may note as a possible common trend the relationship bdzgaSt > 
sarband > taqslm (although as might be expected this is by no means uniform). 
That the naql-i digar is also usually quite a substantial section is confirmed 
elsewhere, most spectacularly by 108a, in which it is longer than the other 
sections put together. But equally apparent are the wide variations in length 
exhibited by the best represented sections: from 20 to 92 syllables in the 
taqslm, 23 to 82 in the sarband, and 34 to 95 in the bdzgaSti there is evidently 
no general length norm for any of these sections. Cursory Inspection of a few 
further pieces suffices to demonstrate that such is aiso the case for the tarannum: 
172b, for example, has one of a mere twelve syllables, while that of 70a is 
over 50. Nor should it be presumed that the variations shown encompass the 
widest limits to be encountered: 3a, 37a, and 92a ail have sarbands of over 
100 syllables. On average the sarband tends to be longer than the tarannum, 
but length by itself is evidently not a sufficient criterion for recognition, 
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particularly, of course, when these, two sections are juxtaposed: In one of the 
two cases listed above the sarband is longer, in the other the tarannum. 



taqsim 

tarannum 

sarband 

bazgaSt 

naql-i dtgar 

2b 

64 

_ 

68 

91 


9a 

43 

- 

43 

89 

_ 

12a 

20 

43 

64 

70 

* 

18b 

22 

- 

66 

51 

.. 

67b 

28 

- 

82 

95 

_ 

91b 

92 

- 

- 

129 

. 

103b 

44 

- 

68 

91 

88 

110a 

44 

38 

23 

68 

_ 

112b 

29 

- 

65 

34 

- 


(In 18b the sarband is made up of a first section of 22, to be repeated, and a second 
section of 22; the b&zgast is divided internally into 22+12+17. In 67b the taqsim 
setting is incomplete, so that the original total must have been higher. In 91b the 
b&tgaSt is divided internally into 72+57. In 110a the tarannum is divided internally into 
10+28; the bdzgast is made up of a first section of 16, to be repeated, and a second 
section of 36. In 112b the bazgaSt is divided internally into 9+9+3+2+11.) 

Table 3 


2.3.3.5. Formulae 

Even if length were after all crucial for a distinction between tarannum and 
sarband , when juxtaposed the point of transition between them would still need 
to be recognized. Juncture presents no problems when a syllable section is 
followed by a verse one (or vice-versa): it is clear that the mustahall, say, has 
ended and the taqsim begun when verse replaces syllable. But it is still possible 
that certain additionafconventional features might have marked the end of the 
mustahall independently, thus providing more than one signal, and one might 
reasonably expect certain formulae to attend those transitions for which there is 
no explicit and unequivocal marker such as a syllable to verse shift (or at least 
none revealed by the text: the possibility cannot of course be excluded that the 
normal, and sufficient, juncture marker was simply a pause). However, that 
neither phonetic selectivity nor the consistent employment of particular syllable 
strings serve to mark with separate and recognizable conventional features the 
beginnings of the principal syllable sections may be seen from the following 
random sample (in which, if both occur, the tarannum will directly precede the 
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sarband). Where the bdzgaSt is internally divided the beginnings of both 
sections are given: 



mustahall 

tarannum 

sarband 

bazgait 

37a 

tana tit 


dir tala 

tanahdir 

92a 


til lilld’an 

dost tanah dir 

til lill.n: 

160a 

tan. tanananan 

t{anan}dir 


taddardilil 

83a 

3a 

tan tannan: 

td: tananl 

tananitah 

hayyar tlll.n: 
tananah tadirdir 

153b 


ditan ditan 

tanan tartan 

daralhh 

172b 

tanahdin 


til lillatn 

taradin til lilla'an: 

110a 


tannah di:md 

verse 

tannd dirnd: tarallah 


All four examples of the mustahall begin with tan or tana , but even if this can 
be demonstrated to be characteristic 71 it is not distinctive, since all the other 
sections may also begin in the same way. Similarly, the til lil beginning may 
occur in tarannum, sarband, and bdzgaSt. However, the fact that two of the three 
sarbands which directly follow a tarannum commence with a word or verse 
element suggests that if beginnings by themselves are insufficiently distinctive, 
points of transition might be less so. We may consider first the section endings 
for the same pieces: 


mustahall tarannum sarband 


bazgaSt 


37a tan nannd 


la l.l ala lanah dirtan 


92a 

160a til lilld{'a'a}na 
83a 

3a ladirtarnid 

153b 

172b dimdkd 
110a 


tarlahlalay ta.ialah lakay tlllanah dirnay 
word tardcma td 

til lilla+ve rse tan tanndfa'a} 

dir tannd +verse talah lakay tardima 
dirdirnakay dirnd akay dimd’akay 

lalah lalld dirtanah dima Ullamh dirnd 
taradlinay ward dirndkay taradlinay 


These seem rather more encouraging, in that although there are no endings that 
appear to be section specific, there is at least the impression of a family 
resemblance differentiating them from the beginnings, and the conclusion that 
there was a preponderance of a small number of formulae in this position is 


71 

That It is not universal Is demonstrated by the musiahalls transcribed In 2.3.1.2: that of the 
^aza/begins lililah, that of th tfirudalt t&dbr , and that of the mustazdd taradtn. That t is in e 3 ch case 
the first sound may be noted, but it would be insufficient to serve by Itself as a distinguishing 
feature. 
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reinforced by a survey of a further 15 examples of a single section (bazgadt), the 
endings being: 

tardimakay 
tardimaka 
dirdimakay 
dirdirnd:kay 
daradUnahry 
(+ verse) 
tartil lilldhxy 

Internal sections also tend to be marked In the same way, so that within the 
bazgaSt dimay + word Is encountered before t, darallindkay and lanah dirnay + 
word before 2, and tan: tan:, tadirna, and dirtadahlay before <£>, Reference to 
further randomly selected pieces in which tarannum and sarband are contiguous 
confirms that juncture between them is frequently similarly marked: 


tarannum ending 

sarband beginning 

dirtdtnah nakay 

tardil tanarii 

tanan dirdirnay 

wcad 

tanah tardimay 

taddardd 

daradlah dirdirnay 

tarad til 

darallah dirnay 

ta.iallt 

taradlinay 

verse 

tarlah laPy: 

word 

dirtatdimd 

dqnyff 

daradladln dir 

tadirna 

tannatanahdir 

dirtanna 


tillanah 
fiUanah dirnay 
tanah tardimay 
dirtaina nay 
tillin taradlinay 


dimay 
tirlanah td:dirna 
lillanah dirna 
tanah tardimd 
tanah tardimd ta 


tan tannaf a' a} 
diUanah dirtan 


and we may further note that where the sarband ends with a text repeat the 
preceding syllable part frequently also ends In -ay. 

But while transitions between sections are frequently marked in this 
way, it Is clear that such endings and beginnings are In themselves insufficient 
to justify the separation of tarannum and sarband as autonomous sections, for 
similar transitional sequences are also to be found within such sections. Thus 
in 92a the sarband contains tananah tinay: + word and tdilalah Idkay + verse, 
each as readily interpretable as a section break as that which actually marks the 
juncture between it and the preceding tarannum. (Although no doubt excep¬ 
tional, it may be noted that the bazgasi in the same piece exhibits no fewer than 
four or, possibly, five such potential juncture sequences.) 




LJ 
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The same assessment may be made with regard to the intersections 
between syllable and word or verse elements exhibited above. The onset of a 
verse element clearly marks either the beginning of a verse section or, where it 
is a repeat of part of a hemistich set in a previous section, the beginning of a 
final subsection, but in the latter case it is not restricted to any one specific 
syllable section. Word elements occur more freely, appearing Initially and 
finally, as well as medially in contexts suggesting internal juncture; in each 
case, therefore, they may be associated with a transition, but do not indicate 
what the transition is to, and consequently are also Insufficient in themselves to 
identify unequivocally the section in which they appear. 

2,3.3,6. Recurrence 


On the basis of the above evidence the conclusion one is likely to come to is 
that not only is there no clearly discernible set of criteria to distinguish from 
one another those sections not defined straightforwardly by the main structural 
nodes they occupy, but also that in all likelihood there was no standard employ¬ 
ment for this purpose of other features not perceptible In the form In which 
these pieces axe recorded. With regard specifically to the two most diffic ult 
sections, the frequently juxtaposed sarband and tarannum, one example may 
suffice to indicate that these terms were sometimes randomly or in diff erently 
employed. In 110a a tarannum is followed by a sarband consisting only of 
verse (plus a word element), that is, of a repetition of the end of HI. But since 
a tarannum standing by itself in this position would normally incorporate such 
a repeat, and since the fact of it being a repeat means that there could be no 
introduction of new melodic or textual material, the employment of the term 
sarband seems otiose. Equally, there appears to be no good reason why the pair 
together should not have been called just sarband. 

The most positive discrimination between the two terms would in fact 
seem to relate less to any contrast with regard to the kinds of material they 
contain than to their implications for subsequent repetition. As might be 
anticipated, the difference here is not an absolute, but rather a probability which 
reinforces other, generally weaker, probabilities. The relationship may be 
reviewed as follows: 

A sarband may be purely syllabic, but is less likely to be so than a 
tarannum; a. sarband, but not normally a tarannum, may contain a small 
element of hung-like, material; 72 a tarannum may contain, either integrated or 
marked off.as a separate subsection, a repetition of the end of a previous verse 
section, but is less likely to do so than a sarband; a tarannum may contain 
word elements, but is less likely to do so than a sarband; and lastly, and most 


72 

One tarannum which appears to is that of 40a t but it would also be possible to interpret the 
passage far question as assignable to the word category* 
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significantly, where the term tarannum recurs, the material associated with it is 
normally not a repeat of a previous tarannum , while the opposite is the case 
with the sarband, which normally does recur. (Related to the frequent reappear¬ 
ance of the sarband to conclude the piece is the fact that it so often contains part 
of a preceding verse setting.) 

If the meaning of the word sarband (‘head-band, fillet’) may be 
considered a metaphor of circularity and repetition, it would be reasonable to see 
this as, indeed, the central role of the section. Particularly instructive here are 
the juxtapositions of sarband and tarannum. Typical examples are 44a and 54b, 
in both of which we have tarannum + sarband, with each heading recurring 
(separately) later; but whereas the second tarannum contains different material, 
the second sarband does not. In such cases, therefore, irrespective of any junc¬ 
tion markers between them, it may be said that a tarannum + sarband sequence 
is essentially a single extended syllable section (probably incorporating a final 
verse fragment) within which tarannum denotes the portion that does not recur, 
sarband that which does. Further confirmation of the association of sarband 
with repetition is provided by less usual contexts; 172b contains the excep¬ 
tional sequence mustahall + sarband + taqslm, but this can be analysed as a 
normal mustahall + taqslm with the latter part of the mustahall , identified as 
sarband, recurring elsewhere in the piece. Equally unexpected is the appearance 
of the term sarband in 132a, where it designates a subsection of the bazgaSt. 
But its function is the same; it is used to label a part that is repeated later (in 
this case within the bdzgaSt). In 107a the tarannum has five internal punc¬ 
tuation marks (indicating points at which the rhythmic cycle changes) over the 
third and fourth of which is written sarband, and these reappear as the final 
section of the piece. If the designation of material that repeats is the original 
function of sarband, it may be assumed that overlap with the normally non¬ 
repeating tarannum, each term occasionally taking over the role of the other, is 
a subsequent development - or simple terminological confusion - caused by the 
essentially identical nature of their syllabic contents. 73 We may recall in this 
connexion the lack of consistency shown in G with regard to the use of the term 
tarannum and note, finally, the association of sarband (in the combination 
sarband dar awwal) with verse section repeats. 

2.4.1. Text setting 1 

Consideration of the evidence provided by NO/G about the way composers 
handled the poetic text may conveniently begin with some remarks on the 


73 While the above account Is adequate for the bulk of the collection, it must be emphasized that 
not everything fits. A particularly refractory example is 54a, which uses the term tarannum four 
times, three for the same material (so that one would expect here sarband, especially as the third 
occurrence is as the final section of the piece), and reserves sarband for the setting of H4 (which does 
not recur in full). 
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pieces transcribed in 2.3.1.2. Broadly, these suggest that the narrow 
consonantal range of the syllabic hung Is also characteristic of the prolongation 
syllables encountered In all forms. The taqslm-i awwal of the qawl seems to 
present an immediate exception to this generalization, since It begins with 
syllabic material drawing on the wider consonantal repertoire of sections other 
than the hung. But this material is clearly pre-textual and is not therefore 
equatable with prolongation syllables, which by definition only occur within 
the verse itself: it may reasonably be considered extraneous to the setting, and 
appears equivalent, indeed, to a short mustahall, its quasi-independent status 
being reinforced by the formula-like nature of its ending (in lalay), reminiscent 
of those discussed in 2.3.3.5. In the prolongation syllables the hung 
consonants /h ’ k/ are throughout followed by the same vowel as that of die text 
syllable concerned. In the taqsim of the mustazad only /k/ occurs, and in the 
first taqsim of the tarana only /’/, but in general there appear to be no particular 
restrictions on distribution, although one may note that, where there is a string 
of two or more prolongation syllables, either the same consonant is repeated, or 
a second is introduced, but not the third. The sample is too small to determine 
whether there were standard preferences associating one or other of the pro¬ 
longation consonants with a given text consonant, but what evidence there is 
suggests that such was unlikely. 

In all seven taqsim settings text syllables are treated in the same way, 
being either kept in their original form (cv, cvv, cvc), 74 or extended. Exten¬ 
sion Involves vowel lengthening (cv>cvv, cvv>cvv.\ cvocvvc, 
cvcocvvcc); final consonant lengthening (cvvocwc:); and/or adding 
prolongation syllables. These may be Inserted either within a closed syllable 
(cvc>cvcv...c, CWOCWCV...C ), 75 the vowel of which may also be leng¬ 
thened (evocvvcv...c); 76 or after an open syllable (cw>cvvcv...), the vowel 
of which may also be lengthened (cv>cvvcv..„ cvv>cvv;cv...) or shortened 
(cw>cvcv.,.). The first prolongation syllable may be preceded by an added 
consonant (e.g. cvv>cvvccv..., cvc>cvccv...c). There is one instance also of 
syllable reduplication {man man). Although prolongation occurs with all 
syllable types, it normally affects short (cv) ones far less often: only ten long 
syllables are left in their original form, but even fewer short ones are not, and of 
these only one has following prolongation syllables. Considered in isolation 
such a distribution would suggest, therefore, that syllable length (and, by 
implication, word stress) was a determining factor of prolongation, the 


cv is prosodicaily short, the others long. These three syllable structures occur in both Arabic 
jmd Persian. The other two (extra long) syllables, ewe and cvcc, which normally occur only in 
Persian, do not appear in this sample in their original form. 

75 The ev notation of the prolongation syllable is meant as an example, not to define precisely the 
one possible type. The ttroentres occurring are cv, cw, cw:, cvc, and ewe: 

76 In one of the two instances of the syllable cvcc a final vowel Is also added 

(CVCOCYVCV...CGVV). 
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composer broadly both respectingand exaggerating the short-long contrasts upon 
which the various quantitive metres are structured. 

The profile of the incidence of prolongation seems, however, to be 
most powerfully influenced by position within the hemistich. In all the taqsims 
one may observe an increase, normally quite marked, towards the end, the 
extreme case being provided by the tarana, in which, although short vowels (and 
one consonant) may be lengthened, prolongation syllables (eight in number) are 
associated only with the penultimate text syllable. In the gazal the first six text 
syllables have associated with them just two prolongation syllables as against 
no fewer than eighteen for the last five of the text. In the firUdait the equivalent 
figures are for the first six text syllables, five prolongation syllables, for the last 
five, twelve; in the mustazSd for the first six, three and for the last six, six; and 
in the qawl for the first seven, nine and for the last six, eighteen. On this basis 
one might tentatively suggest that one common compositional strategy in the 
taqslm involved a conscious manipulation of the text designed to achieve an 
equilibrium between words and music through matching verse and melody in 
such as way as to maximize the communication of verbal meaning initially, the 
words being set with a minimum of distortion, until a point is reached where the 
semantic context now established is sufficient to ensure continuing compre¬ 
hension despite the progressively increasing emphasis on purely musical features 
with which the rising proportion of prolongation syllables towards the end of the 
fine may be correlated. Further sampling will naturally be required to confirm 
or deny the wider validity of this particular profile of distribution, and to 
ascertain the presence or otherwise of form-specific differences of approach: it 
would certainly be possible, for example, to describe the taqslm of the qawl in 
somewhat different terms, suggesting rather that the distribution of the 
prolongation syllables Is fairly even, but with a higher incidence at the 
beginning and end (with the first four text syllables are associated nine 
prolongation syllables, with the next five, seven, and with the last four, eleven); 
and to argue, accordingly, that in this case the central dip in the number of 
prolongation syllables may be related to a need to ensure comprehensibility after 
the Initial high level of distortion. It will equally be necessary to look beyond 
these five pieces to determine whether similar profiles are exhibited in miyan or 
awiza settings. The only miyan in 2.3.1.2 is that of the mustazdd , which 
appears if anything to resemble the taqslm of the qawl, having fewest pro¬ 
longation syllables in the middle of the hemistich (two for the first five text 
syllables, one for the second five, and four for the last four); but the overall 
incidence is so low that firm conclusions cannot be drawn. 

A standard feature of song structure, as has been noted, is the reprise of 
part of a hemistich setting within a syllable section. In the qawl three such 
instances occur, one in each tarannum, and the last in the concluding second 
subsection of the bdzgast. With regard to subsection 2 of the first tarannum one 
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may observe, as of particular significance for any attempt to detect aesthetic 
principles in operation, the fact that although the two final words repeated from 
HI form in themselves a grammatically complete utterance, their meaning, since 
they are now separated from a preceding negative particle, has become the 
opposite of what It Is in the original text, and It would therefore follow that the 
point at which the composer chose to begin the reprise of verse material was 
determined by purely melodic and/or rhythmic factors, the sense of the text as a 
whole being completely disregarded. Any doubt either as to the validity of this 
conclusion or to its wider relevance may be dispelled by reference to the 
corresponding reprises in the gazal and the firuddSt, each of which similarly 
ignores the semantic Imperatives of the text, beginning indeed in mid-word: in 
such contexts musical considerations clearly take precedence over textual ones. 


2.4.2. Text setting 2 

The majority of the taqsim settings in the five runvba movements have been seen 
to follow a rather similar pattern, but with considerable differences in the degree 
to which the text has been affected by prolongation. Even wider variations may 
be found elsewhere, however, and may most readily be Illustrated by reference to 
a further ten pieces, all taranas. (and despite the general conclusion reached earlier 
about the lack of clear structural differentiation between one form and another, it 
is obviously advantageous for present purposes to be able to compare settings 
assigned to a single form rather than to several), and all settings of the same 
line. These therefore provide an excellent opportunity to examine how one 
composer’s approach might differ from another’s, not only In the treatment of 
the text itself, but also with respect to the wider creative problems of its 
distribution within the form of the piece. Further, the variations in the 
strategies employed by a single composer may also be considered, for (assuming 
the attributions to be reliable) three of the settings are by §afi al-Din. Eight of 
the pieces are one-line settings, and these may be examined first. They are: 

2b by Suftrawardl, 9a by (^aja, 12a by ‘AH Sita’i, 67b, 91b, 77 and 

112b by §afi al-Din, 103b by ‘Abd al-Qadir, and 110a by Kama. 

The verse set is: 

akwaka wa-law ckmiiu. min ajli hawdk 

aw ntlqfu bi-’l-gar amifa-l-ruhufidak 1 ^ 


77 Also in G(: 58b). 

78 rfanllu (attested in Arabic sources) appears in all ten cases as funtlu, a non-existent form. 
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(I shall love you even though I pine away from my love for you; 
and should passion destroy me, my soul shall be your ransom.) 

All eight follow the normal tar ana pattern of dispensing with a mustahall and 
begin therefore directly with a setting of HI. In no case is this preceded by a 
word element. The degree to which melodic structure was independent of 
semantic requirements or, conversely, the degree to which the emphases inherent 
in the meaning of the verse dictated emphasis in the setting may be seen 
immediately in the various treatments of the first five syllables ahwdka wa-law ‘I 
love you even if. These also demonstrate the extremely wide latitudes within 
which the composer could operate, ranging from a setting in which no syllable 
is prolonged to others in which there are multiple prolongations and syllable 
inserts. Ordered according to total length (i.e. number of syllables) the settings 
of this stretch of verse (plus any ensuing syllable material prior to the onset of 
the next verse syllable) are as follows: 


1. ‘AliSitaT 

2. Safi al-D3n (112b) 

3. Safi al-Din (67b) 

4. Suhrawardi 

5. Kama! 

6. ' Abd al-QMir 

7. Ef'qja 

8. ?afi al-Din (91b) 


ahwdka walaw 

akakahwaka wal&'a a'a ka'law 

ahwdkd wa lakakah kakah kakaw ahakd hakaw 

ahwdka wala'a'aw hakkah hakkaw ha'&kakkakkd: 

kiiha 

akwa’ a'aka’a wd lakkaw ha’a a’ kahakakah 
hakakakah ha'kaw 

ahwd’a: kawd.’ld’a’a'a'd'a'd'a'aw ahah kahah 
kahakakmv 

ahwatkd wdid'a a'a aw hak a kha hakkaw ha’akah 
kahatkS a aw 

akwatka: wdtlaw hakay hakay ahhah hakay hakay 
hakay ahhah hifi’i} hi'ii ' i’ i'fi’l} hi’li' i’ klkly 


The most immediately striking feature here is the enormous disparity in length: 
the shortest setting has the irreducible minimum of five syllables (all in their 
original form), the longest has 35. But the longer ones do not fragment and 
distort the text to-the extent that such a high figure would suggest: their length 
results rather from the insertion of further material after the end of the text has 
been reached, a feature lacking only in 1 and 2, The settings of the text itself 
range from five syllables to fourteen (the average being nine) and conform 
throughout to the description of extension and prolongation given in 2.4.2, so 
that we have: 
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cv>cvv, cvv.\ cvvcv 
cvv>cvy.*, cvvcv 
CVOCVCV...C, CVVCV...C, CVCCV...C 

with the highest number of prolongation syllables for any one verse syllable 
being eight 

At first sight the profile for this segment resembles in miniature that 
found above for whole hemistiches. The incidence of prolongation is much 
higher towards the end, being indeed concentrated almost exclusively on the last 
syllable law, which has prolongation syllables in six of the eight settings adding 
up to a total of 27, as against six for all the other text syllables combined: in 
only one setting does the first syllable have prolongation syllables, and the 
second In only two. But there are also differences. In the taqsims, discussed 
above, short syllables were in most cases kept in their original form, while here 
they are just as likely to be extended by vowel lengthening: comprehensibility 
is not thereby compromised, but it does appear that the respect for metrical 
structure which retention of the short-long contrast had seemed to imply needs to 
be called Into question. Another difference concerns syllable reduplication, of 
which just one example (man man) was noted in 2.4.1. Here we encounter in 
no fewer than five cases a comparable but much more extended phenomenon 
which might more accurately be described as echo prolongation, that is, there are 
two sequences of prolongation syllables the second of which ends with the same 
-vc ending as the verse syllable amplified in the first Thus in 3 we have: 

text prolongation lakakah kakah kakaw 

echo prolongation ahaka hakaw 

while in 7 the process is even repeated: 

text prolongation la'a a’a aw 

echo prolongation 1 hakPkha hakkcw 

echo prolongation 2 ha'akah kaMM'a aw 

The echo prolongation is in three cases of approximately the same length as the 
verse prolongation, but in the other two considerably longer. The main dif¬ 
ference, however, seems to be the possibility of including all three hung 
consonants (even if /h/ and /k/ are preferred) in the echo, whereas the verse 
prolongations use at most two, and evince a general preference for /’/ alone. 
Another form of echo or reduplication occurs in 2, where after a number of 
embedded prolongation syllables the first consonant of the verse syllable Is 
reintroduced so that it appears in full at the end of the sequence (cvo 
cvvcv...cvc). If, as seems legitimate, the echo prolongations are considered an 
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integral part of the setting of law, the relative length of the one syllable 
compared to what precedes it becomes so great that the tentative parallel drawn 
above between the distribution profile of this segment and that of the previous 
hemistiches may be dismissed as inappropriate, especially when even more 
syllable material may be added before the resumption of the verse setting proper. 
Such additions occur in 4 and, more spectacularly, 8, which contains rather than 
an echo prolongation of law an Insert of no fewer than 30 syllables between it 
and the next verse syllable, the Independence of which is underlined by a switch 
of vowel half-way through. 

We may therefore conclude that, although amplification respects com¬ 
prehensibility, it takes little account of meaning, that is, it seems dictated by 
purely musical imperatives rather than by any need to emphasize semantically 
important words in the verse. Thus ahwaka ‘I love you’ is in two cases left in 
its original form, and in a further three is affected only by vowel lengthening in 
the second and third syllables. In the remaining three, repetition increases the 
number of syllables sung from three to a maximum of six, but this remains an 
extremely modest extension when compared to the increase of the grammatical 
functor wa-law 'even if’ from two syllables to eight or ten or, if the echo 
prolongations are included, to as many as 18 or 19. It Is, further, between wa- 
law and the following verb to which it relates that the independent syllable 
inserts occur, not in the textually more logical position between ahwaka, which 
forms a complete clause, and wa-law, which begins the next. Semantic dis¬ 
location of the text thus paradoxically reaches its furthest point in 8, which 
merely lengthens three verse vowels, but then proceeds to separate wa-law from 
its verb by a 30-syllable insert, and is almost as severe in 7, where the initial 
prolongation of wa-law to six syllables is followed not by the next verse seg¬ 
ment but by two echo prolongations, the three together totalling 19 syllables. 

A broadly similar configuration is apparent in the settings of the 
remainder of the hemistich, which are as follows: 

1. funllu min ajlikkl hakawd:’ a kd kd kd kak 

2. zUriiktkUu mikklk kin akkajllkkl hawd{' a' a}ka 

3. unikki {hi’ijtu m{i"i’i’i'ln} akah kakdjllkl hawa:’ak dx^kikl 
jhkd'nlmakan 

4. f&nikki hi"Uu mi’Vi'ikln ihlkkt hlklkl hlklkl hi'Vi'ikln aka’kakah 
ajlVcihawa{’ a' a' a}' ak anklkl ja’ dnim§:kan 

5. ?U' u nikkl h{i’T}tu mi'ikin ahakkah hakkajli’^kl hawd'a'akak 

6. zQni’l{‘i'i’i’l}tu mi’ikin ahakkah hakkajlikl hawd'a’d:k 

7. zunikkl hi'i’ltu mi’i i’ikln akah kflkajllkl hawd:hak 

8. Unikki hl'Uu mikkln hi'T i’ l ikkl hi'iklk klkkl kly a{’a' a }jll 
hawa' a k dirtan: tan: tlna; djikka.-n a{’a’a’a} 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ajlikkl hikl htfi'i} 
ha'a'awd’a {a'ajkkdkkdkak 
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The same techniques are employed and, although less frequent, echo pro¬ 
longations and syllable inserts also occur. (In 3 the setting is incomplete, but as 
the cut comes at the end of a line, scribal forgetfulness rather than compositional 
peculiarity may be assumed and the missing part restored from the (normally 
exact) repeat at the end of the following sarband section. This adds after the 
verse a word element which may well not have formed part of the taqsim text 
setting but has been included primarily to provide comparative material for the 
word element occurring in 4.) The previously noted restriction within a first 
prolongation sequence to just two of the three hung consonants is here r elax ed, 
and cannot therefore have constituted a rule. All three appear, for example, in 
the amplification of nl in 3, 4, 5, and 7. But elsewhere we are confronted with 
certain patterns of occuirence suggesting, contrary to the inconclusive evidence 
surveyed in 2.4.1, that there may have been certain standard associations of 
prolongation consonants with textual features. Thus to the previous 


wd (in ahwdka) 

+ * Cl.., 

(in 2 settings) 

we may add 



wd (in hawdk) 

+ 1 a 

(8) 


+ ha 

(1). 


Particularly instructive in this respect are the various amplifications of min ajli, 
which bear a strong family resemblance (approaching, in 5 and 6, complete, 
identity); 


min + ' i... 

(1) 

aj + (k)ka 

0) 

1 i + (k)ki... 

(6) 

+ (k)ki... 

(2) 

+ (hak)kah... 

(4) 

+ 'iki 

(1) 

+ 'i...ki 

(4) 

+ ka’ka... 

(1) 




+ 'a 

(2) 




Exceptional among the eight settings is the last which, after reaching 
the end of the hemistich, has a brief syllable (+ word) Insert and then reverts to 
the last four syllables of the verse. As the insert does not employ the hung 
consonants but draws upon the wider range typical of the other syllable sections, 
it seems reasonable to consider it and the following text setting not as an 
integral part of the taqsim but rather as a sarband equivalent; it may be noted 
both that there is, unusually, no explicit sarband in the piece and that this 
material has the repetition function of a sarband in that it reappears to conclude 
the last section. Possible reasons for the omission of the label may be sought 
in the extreme brevity of the syllable element, but perhaps more convincingly in 
the fact that the repetition concluding the piece starts at an earlier point and, 
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further, in the significant differences between the setting of the verse fragment 
and that which precedes, whereas in a sarband one would expect if not a literal 
repeat at least close similarity, or initial difference leading to eventual con¬ 
vergence. If this material is consequently set aside, and if the word elements 
concluding 3 and 4 are also disregarded, we have for the setting of the hemistich 
as a whole the following syllable counts: 79 




(a) 


total 


(b) 

total 


(0 

(U) 

(lix) 


(0 

(H) 


1 . 

3 

3 

8 

14 

2 

4 

6 

2. 

5 

5 

5 

15 

7 

7 

14 

3. 

3 

7 

3 

13 

13 

11 

24 

4. 

3 

6 

6 

15 

15 

26 

41 

5. 

6 

1 

5 

18 

16 

11 

27 

6. 

4 

8 

4 

16 

18 

10 

28 

7. 

3 

7 

3 

13 

19 

11 

30 

8. 

3 

7 

4 

14 

32 

18 

50 


The syllable counts are distributed according to: 

(a) the semantic elements (i) ahwaka , (ii) danitui limit u, and (iii) hawak 

(b) the grammatical elements (i) wa-Iaw and (ii) min ajli. 

Table 4 


Thus in six of the eight settings the five syllables of (b) receive more extended 
treatment than the eight of (a): in five cases, indeed, the number of syllables 
devoted just to wa-law is equal to or greater than the total for (a). It was sug¬ 
gested In 2.4.1 that a perceived tendency for the number of prolongation 
syllables to rise (sometimes steeply) towards the end of the hemistich may be 
interpretabie in terms of an initial emphasis on the communication of verbal 
meaning making way for the later foregrounding of purely musical features and, 
indeed, we find in these eight settings that the first word, which has no semantic 
context to guide the listener, is, as before, the least distorted of all. But 
otherwise similarities are less easy to discern and the only piece among the eight 
taranas that seems to follow the previous pattern throughout Is 1. All the 
others, to varying degrees, but in some cases very markedly, exhibit a profile in 
which the first word (a (i» Is followed by a prolongation peak (b (1)), a trough (a 
(U)), and a further peak (b (li)) after which the number of prolongation syllables 


79 

Ignoring* therefore, vowel (or consonant) lengthening, the distribution of which may be assumed 
to be broadly similar throughout 
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falls again (a (iii)) at the end - that is, they have what may be called an M-shaped 
profile. The difference between this and the previous rising profile is unlikely to 
be form-specific: one of the taqsims discussed in 2.4.1 was also from a tarana 
and, as noted, one of the eight discussed here does not have the M profile. Of 
the other two one-line settings in G (neither assigned to a form) one has a very 
evident M profile, the number of syllables In the various segments, ordered 
successively, being 3,17, 6,22,4, 80 while the other has a pronounced first peak 
but is thereafter unexpectedly level until the final fall, the syllable count being 
3, 14, 7, 7, 3. 81 The one other setting of this line In NO is classified as an 
'amal. It is not obviously assignable to one type or the other, but is rather 
intermediate: it has a peak on min ajli rather than hawak but, if the two together 
are held to constitute the end, then this has a clearly higher degree of 
prolongation than what precedes, which is quite level, the syllable count being 
3,3,4, 7,5. 82 The previous interpretation of the fairly straightforward low-high 
incidence of prolongation will obviously need amending to take account of the 
M profile, but not, it may be suggested, radically. To the notion of a 
progressive shift in the status of the verse from superordination to subordination 
may be added the conclusion that in the aesthetic of the period the natural 
emphases and emotional weight that would attach to certain key nouns and verbs 
did not need to be reflected by melodic amplification as articulated through 
prolongation: the emotionally more significant words are allowed to communi¬ 
cate more directly, that is, with rather less musical distortion, while the more 
neutral and (as belonging to closed-list word classes) more predictable 
grammatical elements may be treated with greater freedom: here distortion 
resulting from multiple prolongations allows more purely musical elements of 
modal and rhythmic structure to be foregrounded without either interfering with 
the emotional texture of the verse or occasioning any severe problems of 
communication. 

Reference has already been made to the effacement of the metrically 
vital short-long syllable contrast, and In the absence of prolongation syllables 
this certainly occurs: 8, for example, begins ahwackd: wa:law (for ahwaka 
wa-law). ~ But consideration of the distribution of prolongation syllables in the 
eight tar anas, the totals for which (including echo prolongations but omitting 
Intertextual inserts) are as follows: 


80 

G: 83a. The setting is: ahwd:ka wd lakakak hakakah hakakah hakakah ahdkah haw 
;H:nimritu mi'i’Vi'Mn hiklkUn hVtkSk klkki: km ahakkah hakk?j:Iiki hawd’a'ak dhdkkah 
hdri'US {j a '°'<i}nimSteL 

G: I22b. The setting is: ahndkd waJdkaw ahakkah hakkaw ahakka kahdkaw 
ZOnikkihi'i'ltu mi:kXn akkP-j-.lVm hawd'dk:. 

AatWaVajfe ^ ^ ThC sett “ £ is: waldkaw ? dar‘tu mtkln aka} Ilk klkki 




i.T.O Kzr;:;sz 

Deir-Srba.j Mo: 

Oln^ f^o • »•».....• .».•*«»*»••'• .***, 
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ah wd ka wa-law do. nl tu min aj li ha wa k 

cvc cvv cv cv cvc cv cvv cv cvc cvc cv cv cw c v83 

2 3 1 0 69 3 24 0 33 21 8 1 14 6 

suggests that the relationship of melody to verse was by no means arbitrary: in 

each of the semantic elements the amplification is concentrated on the long 
stressed syllable while, except at the very end of the hemistich, a short syllable 
preceding or following the stress is in most cases devoid of prolongation 
syllables (there are in all a mere five for 32 such text syllables). The same 
relationship also holds for the grammatical elements: the short text syllables 
have far fewer associated prolongation syllables - wa indeed having none. But if 
it can be demonstrated that metrical structures are by no means disregarded, the 
relationship between melody and metre is clearly subordinate to that between 
melody and sense, which appears here to be dominated by a deliberate oscillation 
between two levels of musical amplification or distortion of the text, the lower 
for words where the emotional and semantic charge is high, the higher for those 
where it is low. 84 

But a melody so articulated in relation to the verbal structures and 
emphases of HI is repeated for H2 and, as with strophic settings generally, may 
well have been inappropriate to its often quite different distribution of semantic 
and grammatical elements. As the details of the setting are only given for HI it 
is normally impossible to say whether some corresponding adjustments might 
have been made, but reference to second taqsims in longer pieces suggests that 
such was unlikely, and direct confirmation is provided by one of the eight taranas 
under consideration, 91b, which contains rather more than usual of H2 in the 
sarband-like repeat which makes up the second subsection of the bazgaSt: 

taqslm : ?£’ Unikki hV 1 tu mikkln hi'li' I ikki hi’ikik kikkl kly 
bazgaSt: ga; rdtkkd hd' a mifakkal hi’t Vklhikkl hi’ ikik kzkkl kJ 

taqslm: a{'a’ a }jli hawd’ a k dirtan: tan: tlna: djlckdm afa’a’a} ‘aj 
bazgaSt: r{U’u}uiiufi'idd'ak dir fin: fin: tmd: d:}&! a ’kan r&f it'u' u’} 

taqslm : IT kkT hikl hfi'i'i} ha'a’awd'a {a'ajkkakka kdk 
bazgaSt: }iU'u ukkd hukil h{u’u’J fi’i'i da'd dikkakkdkkdk 


o*» 

The metrically required ewe is here supplied by apocopadon of an original wdka, the final (short) 
vowel of which is restored in three settings. ~ 

84 i 

An extreme case of prolongation being concentrated on grammatical element^’ occurs in 
where the second syllable of the initial agar ‘if’ has, with echo prolonga(tb’ris; : 'noricWcrJh''an '31 
syllables attached to it, while later in the hemistich (agar bd mardum-i ddrid rildint) the grarnnlatic’alA 
suffix -i has 25 prolongation syllables. Isolating these, the profile becomes: 0, 31, l, : 25,'8.ylt' 
may be noted that the preference for prolonging grammatical elements raiker’than semantic dementi 
(resulting in a very pronounced M profile) here overrides the tendency found qls'ewherfc for 
communicaticei to be safeguarded by having a low level of initial prolongation. y 


»vj; 


’liAKESf 
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In this particular instance, at least, the distribution of elements is faithfully 
retained. As a result, the extensive syllable Inserts in HI after law and min 
appear in H2 between a definite article and its noun, so that their positioning, it 
could be argued, is just as reasonable (or unreasonable) as before in relation to 
the text, in each case following an emotionally neutral grammatical particle. 
But such functional congruence is fortuitous, and elsewhere one finds, say, that 
the substantial amplification of the prepositional ajli ‘account of on Its second 
appearance Is transferred to the noun ruhu. ‘soul’, with as a result no fewer than 
seven prolongation syllables being added to the short atonic syllable (iu, which 
comparison with the HI distribution would class as unlikely to receive any at 
all. (Analogy with the other grammatical particles suggests that the first 
syllable of H2, aw ‘or*, would also normally have had a number of associated 
prolongation syllables, rather than be left, as it presumably was, in Its original 
form. It is possible, however, that its initial position in the hemistich and the 
associated need for comprehensibility would have inhibited elaboration.) In any 
event, the obvious is worth stating:' the text unit for the composer is not (the 
conceptual unit of) the line, but (the metrical unit of) the hemistich - with the 
consequence that there is a premium on setting initial lines which exhibit 
internal rhyme (two-line settings being therefore almost invariably of the ruba'T 
form) and, as an equally important corollary, do not contain a word which 
spreads across the mid-line break; further, the unit of text for which the setting 
is composed is specifically HI. 

The example of 91b also reinforces the argument of the end of 2.4.1: 
repetition of a verse fragment serves the formal needs of the composition, and 
the point at which it starts may be textually Illogical. To begin with garami 
makes little sense, as it occurs in the middle of a noun phrase, and is also 
semantically connected to the preceding verb; but at least it jars less than the 
sarband text fragments of the other settings. These unanimously restrict 
themselves to the last four syllables of the hemistich, that Is In HI ajli hawak, 
in which the first word Is the second member of a compound preposition: the 
structural criteria dictating this choice cannot have been other than purely 
musical. 

2.4.3. Text and form 

Mention of the sarband leads logically to a consideration of the possible impact 
the length and proportions of the piece as a whole might have on the setting of 
the verse. At this point we may appropriately introduce the two two-line tardnas 
plus a third two-line setting (not assigned to a form) in G. In these one might 
predict, on the basis of the previous survey of forms, that the setting of HI 
would tend to be compressed rather than expansive, and such is, indeed, the case 
in NO: 153b and G: 70a, where we have: 
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NO: 153b akwaka walaw (unitu min ajlikki hakawd' akah kakkat 

(with, incidentally, no extension of wa-ltxw , thus providing art exemplary 
instance of die low-high prolongation profile) 

G: 70a ahwdka wahakah kalaw zunitu min akah a'a’ajli kiki 
hakakah wahdkakak 


Even more extreme” is NO: 172b, in which Hi appears in its original form 
throughout with no amplification whatsoever. Such would, however, be 
unusual even in a five or six-line setting, and it might therefore be argued that 
the initial verse text has inadvertently been copied out again, a conclusion that 
would render less remarkable the otherwise unprecedented contrast between the 
stark setting of HI and the numerous prolongation syllables of the miyan: it is 
difficult to accept that such diametrically opposed styles of text setting should 
not merely coexist within the same piece, but even be juxtaposed. It may also 
be observed that the verse fragment (the canonical last four syllables of HI) 
repeated at the end of the following tarannum exhibits a quite normal degree of 
elaboration 85 and, although such a fragment does not always coincide with the 
main taqsim setting, identity or close similarity is more likely than not As far 
as the taqsim is concerned there is consequently some doubt about the evidence 
of NO: 172b. But there is no reason to doubt that of NO: 153b and G: 70a, 
and in regard to these the question then arises of whether the relative brevity of 
the setting could be a consequence of the greater length of the text, die greater 
formal complexity of the piece, or its overall length. 

The first point to be made is that although these two settings are among 
the most succinct, they are not both shorter that all the one-line songs, 86 so that 
the most that might be discerned is a trend. But overall length would certainly 
not seem to have been a significant factor in determining any such trend: there 
is no evidence of a norm to which the composer had to adhere. In any case, NO: 
153b and G: 70a have totals, with repeats, of some 300 syllables, placing them 
roughly mid-way along the length range of the one-line settings which, with one 
exception, stretches from approximately 225 to 360. The setting of HI could 
thus have been made considerably more elaborate without pushing the total 
length above the higher figure. This is equalled by NO: 172b as it stands, but 
even if the setting of HI (and consequently also H2 and H4) is regarded as 
suspect and the much higher figure reached in the miyan substituted, the 
resulting total of some 480 syllables is still considerably below that of 6, the 
exception among the one-line settings, which weighs in at a massive 590. 


o<r 

" Th ' setting is: {a‘a‘ a }jti hawd'a'ak ja'afefnirn&fcm. 

The five shortest settings ate; NO: 153b (two-line), 19 (syllables); NO: 12a (one-line) 20- 
NO: 18a (one-fine). 22; G: 70a (two-line), 27; NO: 112b (one-line), 29. 
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Variations In total length are thus considerable, and their relationship to the 
varying degrees of elaboration in the verse setting can only be one of effect, not 
cause. 

Length of verse text and formal complexity generally go hand in hand, but 
at the level of a two-line setting there is no very strong reason for regarding 
them as possible constraints on style: melodic compression seems to become 
marked only In settings of four lines and above. NO: 153b is generally modest 
to average in its section sizes: three have about 40 syllables each, the remainder, 
including all the text sections, about 20; G: 70a reaches the same total will: 
fewer sections but a longer b&zgaSt of nearly 100; while NO; 172b has in 
addition to a miyan of 50 odd syllables a bazgaSt of well over 100. Such vari¬ 
ability must result, essentially, from decisions made by the composer, so that, 
again, neither the formal properties of two-line settings nor the increase in the 
length of the text set can be viewed as having in themselves a significant effect 
on the dimensions of the verse sections. 

That these may, indeed, be lengthy as well as brief in two-line settings is 
clear from the reference above to the florid nature of the miyan of NO; 172b, 
and some indication of the extent of variation possible may be given by juxta¬ 
posing it with the miyan of the mustazSd transcribed in 2.3.1.2; 

NO: 70a Si'i{rin 0 {d a ’ a w}ri ffU:srawi i}d;bakani 'a’alamVi’iki 

NO: 172b mb:' ku’ u k{iin}tu id{a’a’a} ka’a: ka‘ kakk& hakakkdkk{a'a} 
k{a'a'a} la'a’a’a ka'am a'akU hukkil hukkUfikl kiki 
k{i’i’i}kll m' u ) kii{bbi} ka:d{a‘d'ah}* 7 

The miyan can thus accommodate just as wide a length range as that encountered 
in the taqsims, and the differences between the extremes, at least as represented 
by these two examples, are to be attributed not to the requirements of a particular 
form but rather to the stylistic preferences of the composer. The longer one 
exhibits approximately the same distribution and character of prolongation as 
that discerned in 2.4.2, or at least as much as is allowed by the very different 
density of semantic and grammatical elements: the former consist essentially of 
just the noun frubbi ‘love’, for which the number of prolongation syllables is 
sharply reduced after the extensive elaboration allotted to the previous 
emotionally neutral material, and in particular to the negative particle lam ‘not’, 
the preposition ft ‘in’, and the second syllable of the conjunction Ida ‘if (which 
has no fewer that 15 prolongation syllables with, In most, the vowel being 
marked as long or extra long). Worth noting Is the fact that, although the first 
two words are also quite colourless, the degree of amplification accorded them is 


^ The text is: 

md kunln ixia tarn aku fi-L-ftubbi ka&Sk,.. 

(I would not» if I were not thus in love*...) 
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relatively low, from which one might conclude that the principle of 
comprehensibility tends to operate at the beginning of a hemistich whatever the 
nature of the material. 88 

If the move from one-line to two-line texts thus appears to have little 
or no effect on the scale of verse sections, the same is noc true for much longer 
settings. As pointed out in 23.2.1 and 23.2.9, there is a tendency in settings 
of four lines and more for verse to begin to encroach on areas that in three-line 
settings are still reserved for syllable material, and for there to be fewer 
prolongation syllables in verse sections, particularly the awlza, in which the 
setting of the first hemistich in the block is normally repeated without the 
intervention of syllable material until all the lines are completed. But, inevi¬ 
tably, this pattern Is not always adhered to, an obvious exception being G: 4a, a 
setting of no fewer than twelve lines in which the syllable sections remain intact 
and the malw (^awlza) contains more prolongations per hemistich than the other 
verse sections: the taqslm has 7, the miyan 5, and the malw no fewer than IS. 

The relationship between verse areas and the remainder of the compo¬ 
sition can best be elucidated by referring back to the sample of one-line settings 
of ahwak. The basic data are presented in table 5, which gives for each setting 
(including the 'amal ) first, the total syllable count for verse and non-verse 
material respectively, 89 then the successive section headings with for each 
(unless a repeat) the number of syllables contained (Irrespective of their status as 
verse or non-verse). If we ignore the extension to 6 and accept that in 8, as 
argued in 2.4.2, something akin to a sarband is included in taqslm and bazgast, 
the formal structure of all these pieces is effectively identical: miduh is, as far 
as one can tell, synonymous with awwal, and the two pieces with a taranman are 
simply so marking off that part of an extended syllable stretch which will not 
recur later. 


88 

Although, as seen elsewhere (note 84), it could be overriden by the need to concentrate 
prolongation on grammatical particles. In further confirmation of the general validity both of the 
principle of initial comprehensibility and of the distribution of amplification in relation to semantic 
and grammatical elements we may cite a taqslm in which the former far outnumber the latter, which 
consist only of the definite article /, the preposition bi, and the possessive suffix ka\ 

ay&kkd n SiXrlfat b*wdkaf hi hikiki kl h(C tr ) klkiy hi hitd kl kt hV l 'kiy ayhay 
ayah. ayhayayh&Ca'a} wdkafylfydkkdhi'dlkahtPkPka Ktxkakaha'a'a’ a'a'a' 
a’a’akal amf&kte kd‘ &' drii' «' u 

Thus the first word and a half are presented with only one prolongation syllable, after which comes a 
lengthy insert; the second word is then begun again and the text continues (with only three 
prolongation syllables to five text syllables) until kal - the combination of the possessive suffix and 
the definite article - within which 16 prolongation syllables are embedded, the whole producing a 
dear M profile. 

Syllable inserts within verse are considered verse; word elements in verse sections are not. Verse 
elements in syllable sections are counted as verse. Figures are to the nearest 5: they are meant only 
as approximate guides to proportions (total accuracy in any case not always being possible). 
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verse 

non-verse 

taq. 

tar. 

sar, ' 


baz. 


1 . 

60 

225 

20 

45 

65 

mitluh 

70 

sar. 

2. 

80 

145 

30 


65 

awwal 

35 

sar. 

3. 

110 

250 

45 


85 

awwal 

100 

sar. 

4, 

160 

200 

65 


70 

mitluh 

95 

sar. 

5. 

110 

130 

45 

40 

25 

awwal 

70 

sar. 

6. 

120 

470 

45 


95 

awwal 

125 

sar.W 

7. 

110 

155 

45 


45 

awwal 

90 

sar. 

8. 

220 

• 100 

95 



awwal 

130 


'amal 

60 

170 

20 


65 

awwal 

50 

sar. 


Table 5 


Variations In section length cannot, therefore, be attributed to formal 
differences. These are virtually non-existent, and one can at the same time 
dismiss the notion that choices made by a composer with regard to the 
distribution of the verse within the piece might affect the proportions of the 
setting: even the extent of the verse fragment repeated in the sarband is identical 
throughout. Apart from 8, which is clearly exceptional, it will be seen that 
within the different sections the variations in size are broadly comparable. The 
relationship of longest to shortest is approximately two and a half to one in the 
{tarannum +) sarband (110-45), three to one in the taqstm (65-20), and three and 
a half to one In the bdzgaSt (125-35). Three and a half to one is also the 
approximate ratio of non-verse to verse in 1, the tardna with the lowest amount 
of verse material, but it is equally impossible to discern a causal relationship 
here, brevity in one triggering length in the other 4 and 5 have significantly 
different amounts of verse but virtually identical proportions, while 6, which has 
twice as much verse as 1, has an even higher (almost four to one) ratio of non- 
verse to verse. With longer settings there may tend to be a higher proportion of 
verse but, equally, similar ratios to the above may certainly be observed in two- 
line settings. G: la, for example, has approximately 150 (verse) to 200 (non- 
verse), very close to 4. Where the number of lines is much greater the balance 
inevitably shifts, but the bazgast at least may remain nearer the upper end of the 
range found in table 5. 

If the quite marked variations in the extent of elaboration exhibited by 
the eight taranas have not been influenced by structural pressures, it would be 
reasonable to try and attribute them to the differing creative responses of the 
composers to the verse. But by ‘composer’ has to be understood - especially for 


90 


6 continues with two further sections: naqi-i digar 90 sar... 
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the ancients who figure so prominently here, Safi al-DIn, ‘Ali SM'i, and Suhra- 
wardr - the composer as modified and recreated by the oral tradition at the time 
the anthology was written, in Safi al-DIn's case possibly two hundred years 
later. In relation to the three pieces ascribed to him several conjectures might be 
made: for example that, if authentic, they represent, whether or not substantially 
modified in subsequent transmission, the wide range of stylistic diversity 
available within a seemingly uniform technique of verse setting and the resource¬ 
fulness of a single composer in exploiting it; that the exceptional amount of 
textual amplification In 8 is best explained by subsequent embellishment, and 
that 2 and 3 are therefore probably closer to the original form (in which case one 
might wonder why only one of the three should be so affected); or, on the 
contrary, that the very abnormality of 8 (like a lectio difficilior) is more likely to 
be evidence of genuineness, in which case the bland normality of 2 and 3 might 
result from later analogical reformulation. But all are equally speculative, and an 
attempt can only be made to tackle such questions when the relevant historical 
evidence Is marshalled - that is within the context of the diachronic framework to 
be adopted in subsequent sections. (It is also within such a framework that the 
modal and rhythmic nomenclatures contained in NO/G may most profitably be 
considered. Indeed, an account that did not attempt to situate them in relation to 
both earlier and later definitions and distributions could result In little more 
useful than a straightforward term list with an accompanying frequency table.) 

2.4.4. Word and syllable 

There remain, therefore, to be considered here the utilization, in both 
verse and syllable sections, of word material and, in rather more detail that 
hitherto, the phonetic properties of the syllable material. Word elements are 
nowhere dominant (to the extent that one would wish to speak of a word 
section) 91 but tend to appear at certain conventional points in verse or syllable 
sections. Convention also governs the choice of words at these various points, 
and even the nature of the prolongation syllables attached to them. A very clear 
example may be seen in the common addition of arl ‘yes’ and jan-i man ‘my 
soul’ after the repetition of a text fragment concluding a syllable section. Thus 
from 2.3.1.2 we may quote the qavA (second tararutum ), tardna {sarband ), firiida'st 
{sarband 2), and mustazad {tarannum 2): 

Srifcfci ja kd! aniniafem 
SAa ahadklki jafcd’^nimafam 
aha dharUdki ki j&ka animakan 
aJid ahaaklki ja’ dfcanlmafcan 


91 


NO: 1 Sa and 37a provide examples of pieces entirely devoid of them. 
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and instances of this particular pairing are also to be found at the end of verse 
( taqslm ) sections, as in 2.4.2: 

3. scUdkl jSJca nim&kan 

4. arifcl£ijS’ dnim§:£an 

One may further note that in three of the syllable section examples (but in 
neither of the verse section ones) the amplification of the first syllable also 
suggests the incorporation of ah ‘ah!’. The very close similarities in the 
number, nature, and position of the prolongation syllables clearly point to this 
being a formulaic section conclusion 92 (although it must be assumed that there 
was no single corresponding melodic formula, but rather a range of mode-specific 
cadential formulae to which it might be fitted). Word elements are also, if less 
frequently, associated with section beginnings and, as indicated in 2.3.3.4, 
internal juncture. The repertoire consists of: 

dri yes; 

a number of exclamatory particles: 

<3, ah, ay, ha, hay, t, wa , way; 

and a number of nouns conventionally associated with love poetry (those marked 
* frequently being followed by the possessive suffixes -am or -i man ‘my’): 


ddst 

fiend 

* mlr 

prince 

* Sah 

king 

* ndr 

light 

* jan 

soul 

* W 

life 

mat)bub 

beloved 

ydr 

friend 93 


Of particularly frequent occurrence, in addition to the art +jdn(-i man) phrase 
already noted, are ddst and y&r, both singly and In combination. Some, but not 
all, nouns (optionally preceded by particles and/or art) appear in all three 
contexts, while particles, which are normally associated with nouns, 
occasionally occur by themselves, either initially or as markers of internal 
juncture. The use of word elements is nowhere obligatory; but where they do 
occur it may reasonably be said that. In addition to possessing an affective value 


92 Variation is, however, possible: the taqslm of Ihe gazal in 2.3.1.2 has ah + hdy + ydr+jdn-i 
man* 

93 Farther examples occurring in just one piece (NO: 22a) are (wa) hablb ‘beloved ’ and, echoing it 
as a later internal junction marker in the bazgait, (wa) fablb 'doctor' (here one who cures the ills of 
love). The third tarannum of the same piece inserts aSwdql ‘my longing' before the final verse 
fragment. 
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that long familiarity had not perhaps wholly dulled, they constituted a system of 
punctuation: their formal function Is to signal beginnings, ends, and transitions, 
usually between the primary levels of verse and syllable. 

The phonetic consistency of the latter has already been mentioned - but 
not considered in detail - in 2.3.3.3, and extensive illustration has been provided 
In 2.3.1.2, with further, juncture-related, material being presented in 2.3.3.5, 
But a precise account requires a schematic inventory, and the following table 
displays the total syllabic range found in three or four randomly selected 
examples from NO of each of the major sections. The hung-Mkc element some¬ 
times encountered in a sarband is given a separate heading; v and w are discrimi¬ 
nated. but the latter also serves for vv: (and c likewise for c:): 


musiahall (lb, 3a, 37a, 160a) 


a a 

ta t& ta' 

eh rod 

la la 

na nd nd' yal 

ka kd 

an 

tan 

<£. 

li 

ni nay 

kan 

l 

tad tar 

dir dir 

lan lal 

nan 



til 

dr 

lar lah 

nail 





lil Hr 

nak 



tarannum (lb, 3a, 92a, 160a) 




ad ta ta ta' 

ch rad 

ta Id 

na nd 

ya hd 

i a 

<& 

li lay 

ni nl 

yi 

an tan tah 

dir dir 

lan 

nan 


tad tar 

dr 

lah 

nah 


til til 

dil din 

lil Hr 




bazgadt (lb, 37a. 

, 92a, 160a) 





a d 

ta ta 

eh 

ta 

la la 

na nd 

ya ka hd 

an 

ti 

di di 

ri 

li ll lay 

ni nay 

ki 

oh 

tan tah 

dir dir 

red 

lan 

nan 

kay hay 


tad tar 

dil dar 

rah 

lah 

nah 


tat lak 

din 


lil in 

nak 



til til 



lin 
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naql-i dlgar (54b, 103b, 108a) 


ta 

td 

dt 

Kt 

la Id 

na nd 

a 

tin 

di din 

red 

li li 

hi nay 

tan tal 

dir dir 

rid 

lan lah 

nan 

tad tar 

dil dar 

ral 

lil lal 

nah 

til 

til 


ril 

lln lar 





rah 

lay 



sarband (12a, 69a, 69b, 112b) 


a 

ta td 

dt 

>a 

la la 

na nd 

>vd kd 


ti 

di di 

rad 

li li 

ni nay 

kdh 


tan tar 

dr 

rah 

tan 

nan 

hi 


til 

dir 


lah 

nah 




din 


lil lar 
lay 

nak 



sarband (futng-like- material) 

(lb, 12a, 69a) 


a d 

di 

kd 

hd ' wd 

i 

dil 

ki ki kay 

hi 

ad 


kil 

hik hik 


hung (20, 26a, 44a, 46a) 

a a 
ay ah 

r 


kd hd wa 

ki kay hi hi hay 

hah 
hak 


Apart from the quite explicit confirmation this evidence provides of the identical 
nature of the syllabic resources employed in the great majority of sections, the 
most striking feature of the table is its selectivity. Of the three vowel qualities 
indicated by the Arabic script only two appear; but the pruning of the conso¬ 
nants is far more extreme. Even if it were to be argued that it would be natural 
to exclude any consonant, an Arabic pharyngeal say, not also part of the 
phonetic inventory of the other languages, we still find that from the remaining 
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common pool as many are omitted as included. 94 Further, of those represented 
/w/ and /y/ are marginal, while the hung consonants /h ' k/ seem to fulfil nearly 
the same role as they do in the prolongation of text syllables: h is generally 
syllable-final and, given the preference for final over medial graphic form, must 
normally have been perceived as equivalent to a word-final consonant - as 
suggested before, it may in this context have had a primarily orthographic 
function, indicating the presence not of /h/ but of /a/; /’/ (which is quite rare) 
and fkj normally function in the same way as in contexts where they would be 
unambiguously defined as forming prolongation syllables. Far more common in 
any case are the remaining consonants /d t r 1 n/, which undoubtedly form the 
core of the syllable material. All, it will be noted, are dental, and they are thus 
clearly constrasted in terms of point of articulation with the guttural set /h ’ k/. 
But such contrast could also be provided by a set including (or indeed consisting 
exclusively of) alveolars and labials. The reason for the narrowness of the core 
set - but not for the choice of this particular set - is perhaps to be sought in the 
ease of articulation provided by a hotnorganic cluster of which, it may be added, 
all but one are voiced. 

A further contrast is with the phonetic richness of the verse. If pro¬ 
longation syllables within the verse employed a wider range of consonants, 
meaning might well be disturbed, but in a context void of lexical meaning no 
such constraint need be felt, and it could therefore be argued that concentration on 
just a small group of related consonants, together with the reduction of the 
vowel range to a single binary opposition, constitutes a phonetic minimalism 
that is less a passive vehicle for, than a positive enactment of, the essential 
semantic emptiness of syllabic material. Verse and syllable are thus diametri¬ 
cally opposed, not only in the obvious contrast of presence and absence of 
meaning, but in their very substance: between them, the contextless sense of 
the word elements, ejaculatory and emotional, may be viewed as a form of 
mediation. 

If the phonetic material of syllable sections is transparent, allowing 
attention to be focused exclusively on melodic and rhythmic structure, one might 
assume it to be potentially fluid, and wonder why such care should be lavished in 
NO/Q on recording it in often very considerable detail. In fact, the particular 
sequences of syllables making up a given section must have been perceived to be 
not merely just as integral to the composition as the poetic text, but also just as 
stable. In the absence of a semantic underpinning one obvious explanation for 
such stability would be that syllable strings had mnemonic function, becoming 
in effect pseudo-words that aided both memorization and transmission. In this 


94 Peculiar to Arabic are /t d s d t ? h Y; while foreign to It are /c i p g a/ (the last being peculiar to 
Turkish). The consonants omitted from the common pool are /b m f j s z 5 Ij q/. The extent of 
reduction would bo much greater if one were to accept the contraty argument that if musicians are 
capable of singing texts in various languages, the phonetic inventories of those languages should not 
merely be negotiable but available for utilization in non-vetse areas. 
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respect one may add that although nothing approaching a standard pattern 
characterizing the structure of a section as a whole can be detected, there is 
sometimes a tendency towards bunching, certain syllables appearing more 
frequently in given areas than others, so that distribution may not have been 
wholly random. One might extract, for example, the structure 

ta (+ na) —> dir —> litla + formula in -ay ■ ■ 

as a common outline, exemplified in nuclear form in the proto-mustahall ! 

beginning of the taqslm from the qawl transcribed in 2.3.1.2: j 

tanahdir tar lalalalay 

and expanded somewhat in the first, repeated, section of the b&zgaSt of NO: 3b: 

tanananah dir fin: tardil.lanah dir tan dirfinl fird fini fini fini talal lal 

lal.la dir talah Idkay \ 

! 

Nevertheless, in many sections, and particularly the longer ones, no such pattern j 

is evident, and it should be emphasized that there is no single underlying i 

structure. More characteristic, perhaps, is the ordering of syllables in small j 

clusters: ta, for example, is followed regularly by na or nan, dir by tan or na, ti \ 

by li, and not the other way round, so that one can generalize a preference for the j 

order stop + continuant. The most striking feature of the syllable material | 

remains, however, less such small-scale regularities than the rigid observance of 
the narrow phonetic restrictions outlined above. 93 

j 

2.5. Ox and S j 

I 

Discussion of the other antecedent collections will need to cover much the same | 

ground, but not necessarily in the same way, nor, fortunately, at the same j 

leisurely pace. It will also have to take account of whatever developments may | 

have occurred during the period of at least a half and possibly as much as a whole ; 

i 

t 

With the sole exception in NO of 132a: hut this is a sport, a piece which contains a bdzgadt in i 

rhymed prose addressing all races under the sun (it begins ay aht-i 'atom w-ay mul-i ddam), and { 

containing such parody syllable material as Imkdftu pirinkdnu sirtnkdnu cirbzkdnu (in the tor band) { 

and dy zirzirzir ydkd zirzir ydkd ay zirzirzir ydkd zirzir yd jiwjiw ... (in the second mzydn). Mention 
may also be made in this context of G: 123a. a satirical piece containing some notmal syllable 1 

material but also such distortions as baqbaq qOqiUaqiah ququ (arlatdlah tatah latiaqSaquqd baqbaqitqd j 

tartald lah ta(ah fat, and G: 28a, where the Arabic verse begins in a perfectly normal way, rally to | 

disintegrate into five lines of gibberish emphasizing the more difficult sounds for the non-native 
speaker, the last two being: ( 

Suiufurt guiufun hutufunfututun furulun nuhufun qimuitm hurubu j 

fududun jm4u4un gufusun rjifu-yM lusufundlduqlun nukuqun qufubu. i 


I 
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may reasonably choose not to follow the same itinerary. In fact, we may 
conveniently resume where we left off, and compare different versions of the 
same pieces, considering first details of the syllable sections. 

As previously noted, there are five songs which are common to all three 
collections. For present purposes just one of these is sufficient, and we may 
select for consideration a one-line setting which is recorded twice in Ox, so that 
we have in all four versions (NO: 37a, Ox Ouseley 127: 18a, Ouseley 128: 16a, 
S: 65a). The principal difference between NO/G and the later collections is that 
only in the former is there a consistent and detailed account of the amplification 
to which the poetic text was subjected. For the other compilers, presumably, 
the text itself had sufficient mnemonic function, and no further detail was 
normally necessary. 96 Consequently, in comparing the various versions the text 
sections may generally be disregarded. In the present case, however, S does 
indicate a syllable insert in the first hemistich, so that here the taqslm may be 
taken into account In addition to the syllable sections. In these the only 
significant notational divergence is that the later versions, contrary to those of 
NO/G, are almost devoid of vowelling. In the following transcriptions of S and 
Ox any short vowel that does happen to be indicated in the original Is underlined. 
The others have been supplied either on the basis of the version in NO, where 
there is complete or close identity in the sequence of consonants, or by analogy 
with comparable material elsewhere. The results are thus in a certain sense 
approximate reconstructions, but no particular harm is caused thereby as far as 
comparative inferences are concerned, A further minor difference in notational 
practice is that consonant length is notated in S and Ox not by (madda) but 
by the doubling sign •* (taSdid ): the same value (:) has been accorded to this in 
the transcriptions. S and Ox also exhibit differences in formal terminology: 
these will be considered below, and only the terminology familiar from NO will 
be given here. 


2.5.1.1. Material 

Of the two versions in Ox, Ouseley 127: 18a is placed first. The vertical lay-out 
is designed to display points of identity as clearly as possible, but In order to do 
so certain syllable strings that are written as one word in the original have had to 
be split. The repeat of the sarband , not given here, is partially written out in the 
originals, and exhibits certain variants. The symbol * added after a syllable 
indicates that it is omitted from this repeat. We thus have: 


96 When details are given they are clearly sinjiUr to those in NO. In S: 119b. for example, the text 
syllabic md Is followed by the prolongation syllables hakkd kdhdkdkd, while in S: 10a text repetition 
is also indicated, the piece ending safari kl hikl kzhkikikl safari hikl safari kikikiki. 
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(mustahall) tana til lillar dala dir tannatil lillan til lillir tani 
dir tiltan dir dalah dir ta na ti HI tan ti lildr tani 
dir ti lan dir daltahdir tanati liltanti Mr tani 
dir tiltan darah dalah dir ta na ti Itilan ti iiltir tani 

NO tantnah dirdir tan nannd 

S tantnah dirdir tant na 

Ox tanananah dirdir ta na 

Ox tananah dihkirdir ta na 

NO (taqsim) za'amdkal band's aha' aha’ak°hdhd'akahahd'akah 
S za’ama l-banafsaj ayhay ahak kd ha kah 

NO nafsaj akakannakU’u {U’u} {U’u} &{U'u} U{a'u} kUkkQkka ka’a ’iddkd 
S annahu 

NO riki hl’iki kiki ihi kiki ikayt 
S hay mlr-i man 

Ox hay mir-l man 

Ox hay mlr-i man 

NO (sarband) dir ta’dan tanah dirdir na’a dir dir ndf a'a} tanah dirdir 
$ dir tan tanah dirdir na dir nakd dir* 

Ox dir tan tanah dirdir na dir nakd* ta dindir dilti 

Ox dir tan 91 tanah dirdir nakd dir nakadatdarah dilfi s 

NO nay tar daladin tar dala din tar d a li 
S nd*td din dgradUi na kd dara dilafidindar dilahdin*datdartah 
Ox nakd dara dilahdindar dilahdin datdarah 

Ox nakd darah dilah din dar 99 dilah din datdartah 

NO ta'anani tananl tananah nana’a’ayt titntatni tandndnd 

S dill ta nani tanani tan tana 100 aha dirtin tani tanananana 

Ox dilah ta nani tanani tan aha aha dirtin tani tanand 

Ox diltir 101 ta nani tanah tanan tina kd*hd 1Q2 dirtin tani nah 103 tanand 


NO 

S 

Ox 

Ox 


99 The sarband repeat hu tin dir hSn. 

98 Th&sarband repeal has ndhSsid (kudorah dit. 

99 Tho sarband repeat has diratu 

100 

Hie sarband repeat has sandhd. 

101 * 

- sarband repeat has In view of S* it is possible that dil:l was meant here too. 

The sarband repeat adds akd. 
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NO 

til lillarad 

ladil lanah dil lanah 

dirta’ha til lilldma dtardalah 

S 

tiltin dgrah 

dilah 

till anah tilianah dirtama tiltilid 

Ox 

tillin dara 

dilah 

till anah tiianah dirtana ti lilililild 

Ox 

tilillin darah 

dilah 

tililtanah 

dirtama ti lillanah 

NO 

Idlald lalld 



ka'a ’Xddkarikl 

S 

halay*®* dar 

dill tanananana 

ka- r ida rih 


Ox tilil Id hd ahaiay dar dill tananand ka- 'idd rih 

Ox tilil Id ha ahaiay darah dil tanah tanah na ka- 'idd rih 


NO htkl kVa ihi'ikl hlklkl hViki hlk kl 
S hay los mir-i man hay 

Ox h ay rrrir-i man h&y 

O* hay mlr-i man hay 

tanah dirndkkadana dilldiri dittdara dill dana 
tanah dir tan. dara dilidvra dilidgra dilidiradil dar a 
tanah dir tan dara dilldira dill dara dill diradili darg 
tanah dirtan darah dili dirah dil darah dil diradil darah 

NO dilah tillil lill: a n dirtdi ndtil lilh^n ta: nan dir t&nak kadir 
S dilah til:il:ilan dirtakana tildltan takanan dir tdkahana dir 

Ox dilah tillil lan dirtdna tilian tdnan dir taha ahdnd dir 
Ox dilah tillil Iiliilan dirtakana tiliilan takanan dir takahdnakadir 

NO tainatanah dirdirnay tddir dil.lah 

S takandtan tillina tirdimay datdariah dilah dindirah dilah 
Ox tana nan tililand tad dimay datdarah dihah dindira dihah 
Ox takdndjan 106 tHikand tanah dirnay datdariah dihah dindirah dilah 

NO til lil lilld’a an tana tiltln tanadin tarlil tara 

NO dil lanah dil lanah dirtan 
S tiianah tilianah dirtan takan 

Ox tiianah tilianah dirtan tan 

Ox tilianah tilianah dirtakan 


NO (bizgaSt) 
S 

Ox 

Ox 


103 

104 

105 

106 


The sarband repeat adds nd. 

The sorbaitd repeat has hi ahaiay. 

The sarband repeat has ha May hakay hay. 

jSn is clumsily written; possibly tdn was intended. 
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2.5.1.2. Commentary 

A preliminary issue concerns the degree to which these four versions may be 
considered accurate reflections of the piece as sung or remembered by the 
compiler, for on this depends the possibility of defining the area within which 
differences between them may be dismissed as insignificant. At the same time, 
it presupposes the question of the stability of a given composition from per¬ 
formance to performance, the wider the permitted latitude of interpretation the 
less significant any discrepances in the written form. That there might be some 
variation between different area traditions can hardly be doubted: the problem 
here is, rather, whether the aesthetic ideals to which each compiler subscribed 
favoured fidelity to a fixed and possibly quite detailed melodic form or encouraged 
a certain freedom in performance permitting, within limits, the creative 
reworking of a perhaps less specific pre-composed outline. On this the evidence 
of NO/G is, fortunately, unambiguous: the dominant impression this collection 
leaves is of scrupulous care and attention to minutiae, and one would reasonably 
conclude that if precision and accuracy were important in the recording of a piece 
they were important also in performance, the implication being that a compo¬ 
sition was less a broad sketch allowing fairly freely embellishment than a precise 
ideal to a correct rendering of which the singer should always aspire. It is true 
that NO/G at the same time exhibits slight changes in repeat passages, sug¬ 
gesting that not every detail was immutable. Nevertheless, what variations there 
are In syllable sections - which might be thought potentially less stable than 
verse sections - normally concern not the overall sequence of syllable groupings 
but only definitions of vowel or consonant length within them; similarly, 
variation in verse or word material, in any case slight, is associated primarily 
with differing methods of notating the prolongation syllables and occasional 
hesitations with regard to vowel length. The conclusion Is Inescapable: the 
singer was required to reproduce the composition faithfully. Improvization could 
only have taken place, if at all, in the interstices between sections: any signifi¬ 
cant freedom to alter the textual outline (and, by Implication, the melodic 
outline) of the main body of the piece would have made it pointless to attempt 
to record it with the kind of detail found in NO/G. 

The technique of the other two anthologies is rather less precise. But it 
cannot be deduced from this that a greater degree of interpretative freedom had 
become the norm, for It is only by comparison with NO/G that they appear 
sparse. They contain no less information than later Ottoman song-text col¬ 
lections and, like them, may be regarded as working documents functionally 
adequate to the needs of the singer. 107 Consequently, no significance attaches to 


107 They may, Indeed, have been consulted during performance: it Is quite likely that the book held 
by the singer in a miniature in the SQleymanname (Aul 1986: 157) is just such a collection. 
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the feet that, contrary to the practice of NO/G, verse sections are represented only 
by the unadorned verse itself, none of the prolongation syllables being specified: 
this would generally be sufficient as a mnemonic device and it is, therefore, of 
greater relevance to note that syllable sections are recorded just as fully as in 
NO/G, save only for the normal absence of the vowel signs. Given the habitual 
omission of short vowels in the Arabic script it is in fact NO/G which is 
exceptional in including them, and the highly predictable nature of the majority 
of small scale syllable strings means that they are in any case frequendy 
redundant Admittedly, there are variations, signalled In the footnotes to 2.5.1.1, 
between the first and second accounts of the sarband within each single version, 
but apart from what may be presumed to be the occasional slip, 108 they are 
minor, tending to suggest a degree of approximation concerning the use of the 
hung syllables (cf. the various inclusions and omissions of ka and ha) for 
prolongation purposes within syllable sections. The main consonant sequence, 
such material apart, has evidently been carefully preserved, save only, as noted 
above, for a certain waywardness in the notation of length (for vowels as well as 
consonants). 109 

With regard to the differences between the earlier and later versions, the 
Impression created by the mustahall is that they are relatively insignificant. It 
has changed a little at the very beginning, but Is otherwise virtually identical In 
all sources. The sarband, on the other hand, does not seem to have survived 
quite so unscathed: it exhibits near identity initially, shows a degree of diver¬ 
gence in the middle, has a further stretch where all versions converge, but again 
shows some variation towards the end, before the verse-fragment conclusion. 
The alterations to the bdzgaSt are of a similar order: the general outline is 
retained, but with some changes of detail, a few small-scale additions and, 
towards the end, a rather more significant omission. 

This last can reasonably be interpreted as the discarding of a stretch of 
melodic material. Elsewhere, however, the significance of the differences is less 
easy to understand. It is tempting to assume, straightforwardly, that omission of 
a number of syllables Implies melodic loss and, conversely, that addition means 
gain, while substitution means alteration. Unless melodic material could be 
pulled around to other positions within the rhythmic cycle, the omission or two 
or three syllables, accepting that It does not entail the loss of a complete 
rhythmic cycle, 110 would on this view result simply in a pause. (As an alter¬ 
native possibility one could envisage the melisniatic extension of the preceding 
syllable(s).) But the addition of an equivalent amount is less easy to account for: 


108 

c.g. the omission of dir nd in S, probably a straightforward case of haplography. 

109 And the occasional hesitations as to the inclusion or omission of a final h might again suggest 
that it be interpreted as standing for /a/ rather than A/ (so that c.g. drh might have the value dara 
rather than dor ah, the function of the h being to prevent the realization of dr as dor). 

110 Particularly in the case of the longer cycles. The composition displayed in 2.5.1.1 is in the 
cycle which almost certainly bad 32 time units. 
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might it indicate extra material filling in a previously existing pause, melodic 
embellishment with short note values so that rhythmic displacement is avoided, 
or merely syllabic subdivision of a single pitch or melisma? Substitution also 
raises questions of scale: if extensive it may reasonably be assumed to correlate 
with melodic change, but If not, as say with the replacement of dirnakka by 
dirtan in an otherwise identical passage at the beginning of the bazgast, one 
might be inclined rather to consider the possibility of a change in style in 
preferred syllable sequences having no melodic implications whatsoever. But if 
the interpretation of such phenomena is by no means assured, it is at least clear 
from the juxtaposition of the NO version with the later ones that there are one or 
two passages towards the end of both the sarband and the bazgaSt where the 
differences are of such an order that some degree of melodic loss, gain or 
substitution can hardly be doubted. Overall, a crude computation would suggest 
that in both sections the amount of textual variation is of the order of 20 to 
30%. The differences between the two versions in Ox are, by comparison, 
trivial, the explanation for them, for once, obvious: they are not in the same 
hand, and the second compiler evidently knew a marginally different version of 
the piece - possibly, indeed, even being unaware of the precise contents of the 
first volume, and of the form that had already been included there. 


2.5.2. Relationships 

Reference to the other four pieces common to NO, Ox and S suggests that the 
nature and degree of the changes sketched above was probably standard, and the 
same is true of the piece in NO of which there is a later version only in S. 
Indeed, the picture presented by the various versions of all of these is so similar 
to that in 2.5.1.1 that nothing of substance would be added by giving them in 
full. The versions in S and Ox are, as expected, extremely close, and both vary 
from that in NO essentially by no more than the omission (or, occasionally, the 
addition) of a few short syllable stretches. This is also broadly true for the two 
pieces common to G and Ox, with the exception of the bdzgaSt of one, 111 the 
first half of which has been replaced In the later version with quite different 
textual material: the structure of the various versions of each piece is the same. 
Thus, although very few songs seem to survive, those that do are preserved not 
only in their broad formal integrity but also, for the most part, in considerable 
detail. However, it would be unwise to extrapolate from the degree of similarity 
the earlier and later forms exhibit at the textual level that the melodic fabric of a 
given composition would also be expected to survive virtually Intact over long 
time-spans. 


ill 


G: 246a, Ox Ousclcy 127: 6a. The other piece is G: 167a, Ox Ouseiey 128: 94b. 
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The only regularity observed points of difference concern details in the 
distribution of certain syllable sequences and, perhaps more significantly, 
variations in word elements. With regard to the former we may note the assimi¬ 
lation r + l>ll (e.g. dir lar>dil lar), and occasional substitutions of d for t (e.g. 
car>dar ) or t for d (e.g. dillanab>til;anaK)\ but the evidence is insufficient to 
point to anything approaching a systematic set of sound changes. Indeed, the 
most striking difference is less a change than an addition: the appearance in Ox 
and S of the common sequences datdar(:)a(h) and dindarah which are unknown in 
NO. 112 With the latter, the slots into which word elements are to be fitted 
remain in the same positions, but the elements themselves are quite freely 
varied. Thus in one case 113 we find that the ending of the tar annum exhibits 
nearly the same ingredients, but differently disposed, NO having after the 
syllabic material jdn-am + dost, while S and Ox have respectively jdn-am + 
'umr-am and ddst + ‘umr-i man, with the syllable material interposed. Simi¬ 
larly, among the other pairs in NO and S, we find that the tar annum of one (NO: 
83a and S: 127b) ends in NO with yar, and in S with ' umr-am , while the 
beginning of the bazgast similarly contrasts hayyar with ha jam, in another (NO: 
3a and S: 89b) the taqslm ends in NO with the standard arl jan-i man, in place 
of the first element of which S has wa ruhl. Further substitutions may also be 
made: as shown in 2.5.1.1, NO has at the end of the taqslm (and again in the 
text fragment repeat concluding the sarband) a syllabic extension jettisoned in Ox 
and S in favour of a word element, and one, moreover, that would not normally 
occur In this position in NO, Substitution of one word element for another, or 
the addition of one where the appropriate slot had not formerly been filled seems 
to have been quite normal (as noted previously, the semantic spectrum is nairow, 
and the import, it might be suggested, less lexical that ritualistic). Whether the 
melodic line was thereby affected is difficult to tell: a reordering of melodic 
material, with the word elements being correspondingly rearranged, is quite 
feasible; but rather more likely is the substitution of one conventional word 
element for another within a probably equally conventional melodic cadence area: 
the more predictable the melody, the greater the freedom to vary the text. 
Certainly, the fact that S may have jdn-am corresponding to Ox dost (surrounded 
by otherwise identical material) cannot be though to have implications for 
melodic differentiation. 

What it does raise is the general issue of the transmission of the 
repertoire. Quite apart from the clear, if minor, differences between the later and 
earlier versions of the pieces common to all three, the simple, facts that only 
such a tiny proportion of the contents of NO/G finds its way into Ox and S, and 
that while the latter have a great many pieces in common, they have more that 


* * 2 The former may have been derived by dissimilation from tatdar or ladtarah, which is found fa 
NO/G, or possibly by metathesis from taddar . Bat these are in any case far less frequent. 

113 NO: 160a, Ouseley 128: 19b, S; 73b. 
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are not, mean that the three anterior collections embody not the direct transfer of 
material from manuscript to manuscript, but separate and independent recordings 
of various elements of an ever-evolving repertoire. But although the contrasting 
contents of the earlier and later collections are useful primarily for the light they 
shed on the development of the tradition, they also provide information about the 
relationship between the three manuscripts themselves. From the fact that the 
number of pieces common to NO/G and S is almost the same as that common 
to NO/G and Ox, even though Ox is by far the larger of the two later 
collections, it would be hazardous to deduce that the former relationship is 
marginally the closer. But that such may well be the case is also suggested at 
the level of detail: in the mustahall of the two-line setting, 114 for example, Ox, 
but not S, introduces new material, while at the end of the (unexpected) syllable 
passage In the miydn it is again S that remains closer to NO. From such 
evidence it cannot be demonstrated, contrary to the conclusion reached in 1.3.1, 
that S is earlier than Ox, but it does seem as if the latter represents marginally 
the greater drift away, or distance from, the line represented by NO/G; and the 
direction in which it is drifting may be adjudged to be rather more directly 
towards what, a century later, will be the specifically Ottoman tradition. In its 
modal and rhythmic terminology, for example, Ox is slightly closer than S to 
seventeenth-century Ottoman sources, and it contains, as S does not, a whole 
category of pieces the texts of which are in Turkish, in a form not previously 
recognized. 

The relationship of proximity but not identity in the versions common 
to Ox and S is not confined to the few pieces also in NO/G. A random sample 
of six pieces ascribed to Gaianfar 115 shows very few clear structural discrepances: 
one has a gazal section in one version only, another has different verse texts in 
the miydn. Other differences (a syllable string in a miydn and an indication of 
internal repetition In a bdzgaSt which are found in only one version) may indicate 
no more than forgetfulness. At the textual level we find a possibly lower level 
of divergence than before in the basic syllable material, but an equal degree of 
freedom in the substitution of alternative word elements and also, interestingly, a 
measure of disagreement on the nature and number of prolongation syllables in 
the few areas where these occur within syllable material, suggesting either that, 
as with the variable word material, they tended to appear in areas-of considerable 
melodic predictability, so that the mnemonic function of the text was partially 
redundant, or that they may, at least In these contexts, have been not associated 
individually with discrete pitches in mellsmatic passages but, primarily, 
indicators of note length. 


154 NO: 3a, S: 89b, Ox 128: 86b and 146b. 

II Gx Oaselty 127: 4b, S: 138b; Ox Ouieley 127: 41a, S: 105a; Ox Ouaeley 127: 42a, S: 
95a; Ox Ouadey 127: 47a, S: 135a; Ox Ouselcy 127: 70b, S: 124b; Ox Ouseley 127: 71b S* 

1/Yln J * ’ 
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We may turn, finally, to a composition ascribed to §afi al-DIn, In 
theory, therefore, as ancient (and as liable to have evolved into widely differing 
forms) as any of those discussed above. The form given here is that of Ox 
(Ouseley 128: 83a), transliterated directly, so that there are no short vowels not 
in the original, and final -ay appears as -I. Apart from possible differences in the 
notation of length (and of short vowels), S (9a) is identical except for the 
variants given in the footnotes, and the bracketed areas, [ ] marking material 
only In Ox, [ } material only in S. The initial line of text may be omitted, as 
no indication of amplification is given In either source: 

ha tn dtn didar dlilnd drnd drdn drdlh dn dradla [dn dradhh] drtna tan tllnril 
tnnd dil:rh dil:rh dilirh dil:rh dil:rh dil:r tnnnnnnh dir.'lh l:h drni 11S tdhd 
tnnni tlnnndr 117 tana tn tllnrii tnd tnd tSnndr 118 tnd tnd ha trdl:h dir ndhd 
tmnna tnh dr drni ha y§r qamari [kikiki] wa ahi hi jan 119 
bazgaSt: {tn tllni ln:nd tnh } dirdrni dradtd ylllli [drl:h drtn tdn tlla: ylla: 
ylla yllll dtdrh drtnti tnndrni) dost tn tllni tnnd tnh dr drni darditd ylllli 
drdlh drtn tdn tlla yalald yalald ylltlli dtdrh drtrii tnndrni dOst tll.r tnl 
tnni tnntndr dr tillln td dirilm tn tlla Id dr td III tn:a tn:d tnd [hd] tdn 
drtnnd tnh drdrni mahbub drdli tn tlla ylla yll:t tn 120 drtand tn tllnh dir 
tdndhd drtanh tillllUlln [to] td[hd] Idldli tdhd lahd ldli m drad tdhd Idldli 
way drdn tndrln tan 122 darad[iri\ td[ld] hald{l:d]li [kikiki yahahali ‘mrm] 
tdhd ahdli tdnaka dr la { na] [tdhd] tnh drdrni dradli tn:ni tnni tana 
{duftQl} tn tllni [tn:d tn:a 115 Sfcirih] 

The differences between the two versions again concern principally the inclusion 
or omission of material. The first omission from S, since It concerns an 
immediate repetition, may be no more than simple forgetfulness on the part of 
the compiler. More significant would appear to be the omissions from Ox at the 
beginning of the bazgaSt , but it will be noted that both passages recur, in the 
same relative positions, between the first and second dost elements, so that the 
discrepancy is perhaps more likely to have resulted from analogical extensions in 
S than omissions in Ox: in any event we are not faced here with the absolute 
loss of substantial amounts of material. Only towards the end of the bazgaSt do 
we encounter a series of differences, individually minor, yet pointing cumu¬ 
latively towards potentially independent lines of melodic development. The 


S-.drnd. 

117 S: tnni lnn:dr. 

118 S; Ini ISncitl. 

** 9 S: wShit hi jSASnmn. 
120 S: ylllli tdn. 


121 

122 


S; taka laid IUU 
S: in . 
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variation at the end, however, is not a matter of substance, for what we 
encounter here are merely alternative ways of notating the onset of the sarband- 
lifce repeat of the latter half of the first syllable block, only S marking this with 
the technical term dufcul (the final phrase in Ox is equivalent to ‘etc.’). 

2.5.3.1. Sections 

As there are in fact no good grounds for accepting the ascription and hence for 
considering this piece a genuine ancient composition, the degree of similarity 
between the two versions is hardly surprising. Indeed, if there is anything 
extraordinary to be noted, it is not the degree to which Ox and S do or do not 
differ, but rather the length of the bazgaSt, which at some 240 syllables Is 
considerably in excess of the average found in NO/G. However, we have seen 
that the formal structures observed in NO/G, at least for one and two-line 
settings, are maintained unaltered in the later collections, and in general It seems 
to be the case that the proportions of the various syllable sections are also 
relatively unchanged. (The verse sections are of course no longer given in full, 
but It may be assumed by analogy that they are also unaffected by any dramatic 
change in length: techniques of setting are inevitably not open to the same kind 
of detailed scrutiny as with NO/G, but what material there Is suggests the 
maintenance of the same processes of amplification.) 

To be precise, we should now speak not so much of syllable sections 
but of syllable areas, for although the bdzgast is stilt explicitly defined as such 
the area between the settings of HI and H2 is never labelled, so that there is no 
separation of sarband and tarannum. However, if it is accepted that the justi¬ 
fication for the two terms relates primarily to a distinction between repeating and 
non-repeating materials (so that in the terminology of NO the first half of the 
first syllable passage in 2.5.2 would be a tarannum, the second, beginning tn 
tllnl tn:d tn:d, which recurs at the end, a sarband) and has no implications for 
internal differentiation, we may for present purposes consider the area as a whole 
and, taking it in conjunction with the bazgaSt, compare relative length in 
relation to the approximate syllable counts presented in table 5 (2.4.3), for Ox 
contains a further seven settings of the same line, none of them identifiable with 
those in NO. 

Table 6 gives an (approximate) quantification of the two syllable blocks 
in the Ox settings. They yield an average of 70 and 66 respectively, whereas the 
previous set (adding tarannum and sarband together and omitting 103a, which has 
no explicit sarband) has corresponding average figures of 69 and 74. Contrary to 
what might be inferred from the extremely long bazgaSt noted above, this larger 
sample shows a slight reduction, but not enough to be considered significant: 
the general proportions seem to have remained quite stable. It should, 
nevertheless, be noted that although the relationship between the particular line 
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syllable area 

bazgast 

Ouseley 127: 5v 

71 

84 

19a 

79 

74 

Ouseley 128: 89a 

99 

83 

95a 

84 

40 

100a 

48 

94 

101b 

37 

67 

102b 

71 

23 


Table 6 

set and the tarana form (however non-functional it may have become) is main¬ 
tained in Ox, 123 two of the seven pieces, including one of the four explicitly 
designated a tarana , have a substantial mustahall equivalent, a feature found in 
none of the NO/G settings. 

As is apparent from the above discussion, many of the formal structures 
exhibited in NO/G survive unaltered in the later collections, whereas the 
technical terminology used to label the various internal sections suffers quite 
considerable change. Some terms are retained, but others are supplanted, and yet 
others simply omitted altogether. Furthermore, such terms as there are tend to 
be used relatively sparingly: one or two pieces appear, indeed, without any 
internal markings at all. Normally, however, a few technical terms will be 
inserted, the most common being familiar from NO/G: miyan (fyana), bazgast 
and, albeit less frequent, mustahall. The same method is also employed to 
indicate immediate repetition, but equivalent to the t abbreviation of NO/G we 
find the full term, takrar. Where repetition is not contiguous the term most 
frequently employed in NO/G is sarband. This is absent from S and Ox: in its 
place we may find (in Ox only) the device of overlining to mark the point from 
which repetition should begin, and the term dufrul to show where It is to be 
placed. Also absent from the later collections are the verse-section terms taqsim , 
awwal/mitluh, and dwiza. The first has no equivalent (possibly because the 
details of the verse setting are not given); to the second corresponds jadwal or, 
in its full and more common form ,jadwal-i tam bi-'aynih , used to designate the 
first repetition of the melodic material of HI for the setting of H2 or, in longer 
pieces, the repetition of the material of HI and H2 for the setting of H3 and H4; 
and to the third corresponds Si‘r (only in S) or, more commonly, gazal. As in 
NO/G the gazal text may be entered at the head of the piece after the main text, 
the term gazal then appearing after the bazgaSt to indicate the point of onset of 


123 

Four arc so defined* while another is called, coyly, just *a nawba movement*, and yet another 
(possibly incorrectly) is assigned to the firtidddi form. It is not unreasonable to see a reflection of the 
tardna connexion in these further* unusual, associations with the nawba. 
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the setting, the details of which, as might be expected, are omitted; or, as is 
standard practice in Ox, no indication of the gazal text is given until its 
appearance after the bazgaSt. A further term occurring only In Ox is dufyul-i 
naqara-i awwal. This seems not to be synonymous with duhUl, but to conres- 
pond to the earlier awwal rather than to sarband', in other words it indicates a 
repetition of a verse section rather than a syllable section (+ word/verse 
fragment). Either one may occur at the end of a piece, but whereas duijul is 
normally followed by a syllable string showing where the repetition should 
commence within the first syllable block, there is no such indication for duhul-i 
naqara-i awwal. It might be thought that such absence could imply inclusion of 
the whole syllable block, but that duhul-i naqara-i awwal is associated rather 
with a verse section repeat Is established by comparison with S, where the 
corresponding slot is filled by a fully written out hemistich with no accom¬ 
panying syllable material. 124 The two may also occur before and/or after the 
rniydn, and It may be noted that the appearance of duhul between jadwal-i t&ni bi- 
'aynik and miyan provides evidence, generally absent from both NO/G and S, 
that in certain compositions at least some of the syllable material following the 
setting of the first hemistich (or line) would reappear after the repeat of that 
setting for the second hemistich (or line). 

The differences In section terminology between NO/G on the one hand 
and Ox and S on the other may be displayed as follows: 

NO/G Ox/S 


mustahall 

laqsun 

larannum 

hung 

sarband 

taqsim 2/awwal/mitluh 

sarband 

awwal 

miyan hana 

bazgaSt 

naql-i dlgar 

malwfawJza 


mustahall 12S 


(overlining) 
jadwal-i tani bi- 'aynih 
dufyul 

duffiil-i naqara-i awwal 
miyan lydna 
bazgaSt 

gazal/Si'r 526 


Table 7 


l 24 Ox also contains one or two instances of duhQl-i jadwal , which makes the verse association 
explicit. 

Sporadic in S, absent from Ox. 

126 H’r only in S. 
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The sections are listed in the normal order In which they first appear In the 
course of a composition. Omitted from the later collections are the various 
numbers, letters (r = takrar apart) and punctuation marks used in NO/G to mark 
subsection boundaries or points of transition in pieces containing changes of 
mode or rhythmic cycle, the former function being fulfilled In Ox by the device 
of overlining the onset of the new subsection. 

2.5;3.2. Longer settings 

The one area in which internal structure may have changed is that of the longer 
awiza!gazal settings. Taking a random group of five pieces In S containing a 
gazal section, 127 we may note the consistent inclusion of a following (unheaded) 
syllable section, after which comes a final reference back to the gazal text. In 
three cases the final hemistich, in another the penultimate (presumably implying 
that the final was also included), but in one case the second half of the second of 
four hemistiches. In this respect the S examples differ from the normal structure 
in NO/G, where the awiza text may well be followed by a syllable section, but a 
final verse section will normally be part of the preceding main text and 
consequently embodies a melodic recall of earlier material seemingly absent from 
the form as presented in S. The use of the term gazal here, especially in the 
light of the general omission of formal nomenclature In S at the level of the 
piece, and the absence of any reference to the nawba form as a whole, is 
suggestive; however, the notion that such pieces might not in fact be directly 
comparable to the awiza settings in NO/G, but could rather result from a fusion 
of previously separate, if normally juxtaposed, qawl and gazal pieces is difficult 
to sustain, since one would not then expect the gazal section to be so 
compressed. Nor would one expect to find, as one does in S: 131a, a gazal 
section in Arabic. Perhaps more likely Is the possibility of terminological 
assimilation, the main text + awiza sequence being perceived as parallel to the 
standard qawl + gazal pairing, with the result that gazal replaces awiza, and 
survives in this context while becoming obsolete In that of qawl + gazal. 

The evidence of Ox also runs counter to the suggestion of a main text + 
gazal form separate from the main text + awiza form of NO/G. Here the settings 
with a gazal section conform rather to the NO/G type in that they indicate a 
recall of pre-gazal material at the end of the piece, albeit not necessarily the 
setting of an earlier hemistich: Ouseley 128: 92b 2 , for example, concludes with 
a repeat of the syllable section in (or after) the miyan. One may also detect in 
Ox a certain freedom in the application of the term gazal. Thus in Ouseley 128: 
92a there are five lines of text, and although the last is unrelated to the first four 
it is not designated a gazal , while the opposite applies in 128: 103a: there are 


127 


FoU. 130b, 131b, 133a. 133b, and 137b. 
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again five lines of text, but although they form a single block, the last two are 
marked off as gazal material. Lastly, one may note 128: 98b, which has an 
exceptionally long text broken up Into various sections, some called gazal, 
others qii'aP* 

2.5.4. Forms 

As might be expected from the detailed survey of internal structure in NO, close 
examination of S and Ox would doubtless reveal occasional unusual features. 
One could cite from Ox, for example, two pieces having a second bdzgait, 129 and 
from S one with nine lines of main text followed by four lines termed gazal-i 
bazgagt and then a further two headed gazal-i dhar, and in which the miydn 
comprises H13-H15. 130 But the dominant impression, despite the changes in 
terminology for some sections, remains that of a broad continuity in the patterns 
of internal structure. 

Changes in terminology may also be observed at the level of the piece 
as a whole. Two qawls are qualified as muras?a', ul although there appears to be 
no associated structural peculiarity: they have in common nothing more than 
the combination of Arabic and Persian in their verse texts. But in general the 
decline of the nawba meant that there was less need to maintain the labels for its 
various movements, the structure of which was virtually identical, so that while 
terms such as qawl or the vague heading qi('a-i nawba ‘a nawba movement’ may. 
still be encountered, the formal vocabulary of NO/G has become marginal in the 
later collections. In Ox, for example, where there is a larger representation than 
in S, we find in all two complete and two Incomplete nawbas, and a scattering of 
a further thirteen pieces identified as nawba movements. 132 In S the picture is 
far bleaker: one qawl + gazal pair, one qawl, and another piece defined merely as 
a nawba movement. Not merely under-represented in both, but not present as 
form headings at all, are the other two common terms in NO/G, car c}arb and 
'amal. Both retain their other use as the names of rhythmic cycles, but no 
longer function as category terms, although since the latter has exactly the same 
meaning (‘work’) as the later common form term kar , the possibility might be 
entertained that the use of it to designate a particular song type had gone 
underground rather than ceased completely. 


128 A particular feature shared by a set of seven pieces (Ousetoy 127: 92a-94b) by MawlSna Ifaja 
Kuml Is for the gazal to employ a different thythmic cycle, most frequently dawr-i mi'atayn. 

y Ouseley 127: 30b, a five-lino setting which has the first {bdzgalt-i awwal) after H6, while the 
second ( bdzgait-i Idnt) concludes the piece; and Ouseley 128: 86a, in which the two are (strangely) 
juxtaposed. 

13 ® S: 106a. Instead of Aijar 'other' It would be possible to read dhir 'last'. 

131 Meaning 'encrusted, studded with jewels’. They are S: 45a and 106b = Ox Ouseley 128: 98b. 

Five qawls, three gazals, one firuddSt, one tarana (written lardri), and three unspecified qit'a-t 
nawba. For references see chapter I, note 29. 
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Rather than gar darb or ‘amal, the category that one would expect to 
have disappeared is the $avn, marginal in NO/G and, apparently, structurally 
unique. But, against all the odds, two examples appear In Ox, 133 while there are 
further five pieces, four in Ox and one in S, with the heading $awt al-'amal , 134 
The two $awt examples conform to expectations. One consists of two lines of 
verse followed by a syllable block and then a repetition of H4, the other of three 
lines of verse, a syllable block (to be repeated), and the beginning of H2. There 
is, as before, no mention of miyan or bazgaSt , and again an indication that the 
syllable material occurred after each hemistich, and that the piece concluded with 
a repetition of the final hemistich. The sawt al-'amal in S could also be adduced 
in confirmation of the conclusions reached in 2.3.2.8 with regard to form. The 
three lines of verse are followed directly by a syllable block with internal repeti¬ 
tion (aab) and then by H2 with a final word element containing internal 
prolongation syllables. This suggests that the material following H2 was new, 
not having been appended to the setting of HI, but otherwise the only difference 
between this and the three-line setting recorded in G is the positioning of the 
syllable block between HI and H2 rather than after H2: it must be assumed that 
the lay-out of material for the first line would simply be repeated in relation to 
each subsequent one. Of the four fawt al-'amal in Ox three (all in an untidy later 
hand) give three lines of verse each with no further information whatsoever, but 
the fourth has a perfectly orthodox non-^owt structure, consisting of two lines of 
verse, a syllable block, jadwal, mtyan (setting a third line), bazgaSt and gazal. 
Faced with such incomplete and contradictory evidence, it is unfortunately 
impossible to reach any conclusion about the implications of the term ?awf al- 
'amal. 

Of the four other terms introduced in the later collections, ta$ruf, naftS, 
peSraw and da’ira, the last three are peculiar to Ox. With ta$nlf (‘composition’) 
it is not wholly clear whether we are dealing with a specific category or with the 
occasional use of a general item of vocabulary. But the latter would seem more 
likely: the term is restricted to the second volume of Ox, is associated with a 
different hand, and is applied to the second Ox version of the piece transcribed in 

2.5.1.1, the first version of which has no such heading. More interesting are the 
other three terms, partly for their formal implications, but primarily for what 
they tell us about the nature of the repertoire as a whole. 

2.5.4.1. nafyS 

With the naf}S we have the first evidence for the introduction of settings of 
Turkish verse on any significant scale. Indeed, Ox contains no fewer than 90 


* 33 Ox Ouseley 128: 21b and 105a. 

134 S: 89a, Ox Ouseley 127: 62b (2), 63a. Ouseley 128: 7b. 
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pieces 135 In this form, 13% of the whole collection. Particularly striking, and 
susceptible of being interpreted as implying recent innovation, is the fact that 
the overwhelming majority (84 of the 90) are by a single composer, Qardja 
Ahmad. 136 One may also note as a significant shift of emphasis the fact that of 
the (only) 30 nafri for which a rhythmic cycle is specified, no fewer than 26 are 
in the otherwise rare (arab anglz, but beyond this novel association it may be 
assumed that innovation is likely to have been restricted to the purely linguistic 
domain, the substitution of texts in a new language taking place within existing 
patterns of formal organization. Unfortunately, the manner in which the nafjS 
pieces are presented makes it rather difficult to establish whether this was in feet 
the case, although in one obvious respect the nafcS does differ at the formal level 
from the range of settings previously encountered, for it provides no examples of 
one or two-line settings. 137 There are a few four-line settings, but in the great 
majority of cases we are presented with three lines of verse (rhyme pattern 
aabaca), normally followed by an approximately equal amount of syllable 
material internally divided into three or four sections by means of red overlining 
of the beginning syllable string of each. But the relationship of these to the 
verse is not indicated, and there is a complete absence of any terminology for the 
various sections of the piece. The commonsense assumption that the various 
syllable segments did not all occur one after the other subsequent to the 
completion of the verse setting (if so, the only reason for marking internal 
divisions would be to indicate repetition, and for this the explicit instruction 
takrar is normally used elsewhere), but were distributed between the hemistiches 
of the verse, is lent support by a few cases where the standard method of 
presentation is fortunately avoided. Both 44b 3 and 44b 3 , for example, Insert a 
syllable section after HI and another after H2, while 44b 1 has a syllable section 
after each of the first four hemistiches followed by the remaining text only. 
These suggest as a normal pattern alternation of text and syllable sections, but 
further examples indicate that it was not the case that a nahg would always begin 
with a text section and end with a syllable one. It is true that 48a 2 , which 
begins with a syllable section (with internal repetition) might not be repre¬ 
sentative, but clearly less exceptional are those cases (such as 71a 1 and 71a 2 ) in 
which a reprise of H2 is indicated after the final syllable section. But if this 
makes the most likely internal structure of the naftS one of alternating text and 
syllable sections with a potential final repeat of a text section, it is still not 
possible to say whether It resembled other forms with regard to patterns of 
melodic repetition on the one hand, or the contrast of awwai and miyan settings 
on the other. 


135 Not taking into account four added in clearly later hands. 

And four of the remainder are anonymous. 

137 With the possible exception of Via 4 (all nahi am in Ouseley 128), If complete, and 71b 1 , which 
ftas only one line of text, but also includes 3 pace for more. 


I 
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What one or two nahS do reveal, to a greater extent than the remaining 
material In Ox, is the nature of textual amplification. A simple example 
suggesting retention of at least some of the techniques fully displayed in NO/G 
is provided by 69b 1 , where var appears as vakakdr, but a much more complex 
instance is the first hemistich of 69a 4 ; 

kani ol de’e’e’ekem kxkim sevehekerdilkiim ben sent 

cd'a'a’akdnilkum giblhikl hSy 13S 

which not only confirms the continuing use of the consonant set /h ’ k/ to form 
prolongation syllables, even for texts in a language where /7 is a marginal 
phoneme existing only in Arabic loanwords, but also suggests that at least in 
certain cases the level of elaboration as measured by the number of such 
syllables could be comparable to that recorded in NO/G. From just this one 
example it is impossible to say whether similar distributions, with their 
potential aesthetic Implications, were also found. It may be noted that 
amplification only affects syllables that are metrically long, which would accord 
with previous practice; but as far as the relationship between musical and 
semantic priorities is concerned, the emphases here run counter to what the 
normal patterns of NO/G would lead us to expect, for although grammatical 
elements (e.g. -diim, gibf) are not completely devoid of prolongation, the two 
major series of prolongation syllables affect the semantic elements dent ‘time’ 
and can ‘soul’. It is also interesting to observe that although the elaboration of 
the first half of H2 matches exactly that of HI there is insufficient similarity at 
the end to guarantee melodic identity throughout - some degree of variation 
seems more likely. 

The syllable and word material is, as one would expect, broadly similar 
to what is encountered elsewhere in Ox. In some cases a predominant use of the 
syllables ya (marginal in NO/G) and, particularly, la may be observed, but 
otherwise there appears to be nothing untoward. Word elements normally occur 
at the end of syllable sections, and Include In addition to the much favoured 
sulfan-i man (especially in final position) 139 the familiar Sah~i man , 'umr-am 
and mahbitb-i man, and introduce further mlrzd-yi man, Siift-i man , benim 
fi w djam and murad-i man, all within the same semantic spectrum as the previous 
ones. 


13 ® Short vowels in the prolongation syllables have been supplied on the assumption of identity 
with the preceding text vowel 

139 Where one may note a tendency for there to be a prefixed a and for y to appear in piaco of the 
final n (possibly as a result of the fusion of a prolongation Ad + it and the word element Ady) as In 
e.g. 71a 1 a suIt&rimiAahiy (exhibiting incidentally a lower than usual level of elaboration). 
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2.5.4.2. peSraw and da’ira 

On the basis of the information supplied by the way pieces are recorded in Ox 
these two terms appear to be effectively synonymous. The former, represented 
by 75 examples, is much commoner than the latter, which occurs no more than 
four times; however, apart from relative frequency, the only detectable difference 
is that a rhythmic cycle Is specified for all four da'iras (three taqll, one hafif) but 
for only three (one faqil, two fta/Tf) of the peSraws. From this it is impossible 
to tell whether the peiraw was normally unmeasured or whether the choice of 
cycle was so restricted that specification was unnecessary. But the essential 
feature which the two have in common and which separates them from all other 
forms is that they do not contain a setting of a poetic text, but consist solely of 
syllable (and word) material. 

An alternation of verse and syllable blocks being impossible, then- 
internal structure Is also necessarily different. Fortunately, this Is clearly 
indicated, each section except the first being labelled. The form that emerges is a 
Stralghforward A B C B D B... in both, the ritomello section being called 
sarband (further confirmation, incidentally, of the essential association of this 
terra with repetition). The other sections are normally three in number 
(although instances of four, or even five are recorded), 340 the second and 
subsequent ones being identified as hana + the appropriate Persian ordinal 
number. 141 In one or two cases 142 the sarband is placed first, that is, there is a 
reversal of the order of repeating and non-repeating sections, although the sarband 
again concludes the piece, so that we have an overall A B A C A D A shape. As 
before, subdivisions are marked by initial overlining, and the segments to be 
repeated are followed by the term takrar. Several sections (including a number of 
sarbands) are accordingly indicated as having an internal aab structure, while 
aabbc is by no means rare, and in at least one case 143 we encounter aabbccdd. 
The syllable material employed contains no innovations, and apart from the 
prominence, already noted in relation to the najjs, of the syllables ya and la 
(often in combination) there appear to be no major shifts of frequency or 
sequencing away from the patterns seen in NO/G. Similarly with the word 
elements, which make no significant further additions to the existing stock. 144 

The pesraw at least, which constitutes some 11% of the total contents 
of Ox, can hardly have been marginal to the repertoire. Its importance seems to 
have been roughly of the same order as that of the nahs, and in view of the fact 


140 Example! of four sections ate provided by 37b 3 (all piiraws are in Ouseley 128) and 53b 1 . The 
on zpilraw with five sections is 51b 3 . 

34 3 In some cases the ordinal stands alone, /tdnsr being omitted. 

142 e.g, 50b 1 , 50b 2 . 

343 54a first section. 

344 Carsoty inspection reveals only one: mih ‘moon’. 
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that, unlike the nafys, it was perceived to represent the involvement of a large 
number of composers, including prestigious ancient figures such as *Ali Sita’I, 
it could be argued that it is its absence from NO/G and S, rather than its presence 
in Ox, that is exceptional. Possibly such pieces were regarded as in some sense 
less worth recording than songs with verse texts, although it can hardly have 
been the case that the motivation of the compilers was literary rather than 
musical. But whatever the reason for the absence of the pesravj from other 
antecedent anthologies, the fact that these pieces are recorded in Ox with a care 
fully equal to that given to other forms, confirms not only that they were deemed 
to be of equivalent musical worth but also provides a final and conclusive 
demonstration that the setting of syllable'material was accorded the same status - 
that is, had the same degree of melodic stability and Integrity, despite the 
semantic emptiness of the text - as the setting of the verse. 

2,5.5. Mode 

If certain formal structures can remain intact while the terminology alters, one 
should be wary of assuming that a change in modal nomenclature necessarily 
signifies a change in modal structure, or Indeed the converse, that retention of a 
term implies an unchanging structure. But at this stage, without having 
recourse to the definitions of theorists (which will be introduced in chapter 4), 
and with no associated notation, the distribution and frequency of modal 
terminology, however opaque, is all that can be examined. 

The main feature distinguishing NO from the later collections in this 
respect is not substitution of terminology within the range of modes represented, 
but the width of the range itself. Because of its deliberately circumscribed 
dimensions, NO exhibits far fewer mode names than Ox and S: ostensibly, it 
limits itself to just twelve, the canonic Sudud set consisting, in the order In 
which they are presented, of rast, 'iraq, Isfahan, kiicak, buzurg, zangdia , rahawl, 
husaynl, hijaz, busalik, nawa and 'uSSaq. Nevertheless, a few others do make a 
fleeting appearance, two being mentioned, for instance, in combination with one 
of the above. We thus have a piece (136b) in dugah-liijaz, and another (153a) In 
busalik-maya, 145 while mdya is also mentioned In a more explicit description of 
a mode combination sequence: nawa. mahaff-i mdya (162b) i.e. nawa ending in 
mdya. Farther, a number of pieces modulate, not only through all twelve Sudud, 
but also through the second canonic mode set, the six dwaze s (the group to 
which mdya belongs). But of the many modes beyond the Sudud and dwaz sets 
in existence at the period of the compilation of NO, dugah is the only one to be 
included. Without reference to theoretical accounts of the modal system, in the 
context of which the modulation sequences might be of significance, the value of 


^ While 153a provides an example of a combination from within the twelve Sududi busalik• 
nav.KL 
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NO for a study of the development of the modal' system is therefore restricted, 
essentially, to the statistical evidence it provides of the relative frequency of 
occurrence of the twelve Sud&d. As may be seen from table 1 (2.1.1) there is, in 
fact, unexpectedly wide variation, for whereas most of the set are well or at least 
adequately represented, the compiler’s search for pieces in nawd and, particularly, 
rahdwl, proved less rewarding. Despite having eleven pages assigned to the 
latter, only two examples could be found and the final five pages were eventually 
used to accommodate overspill from the following mode, frusaynl. 

The evidence provided by G is diametrically opposed in kind. Because 
of its combination of incompleteness and disorder, in many cases it is impos-- 
slble to tell whether a full set of pieces for a given mode has been given or not, 
so that useful statistical comparisons are excluded; but because it is not, like 
NO, restricted to the Sudud group, a far greater range of mode names is included. 
Of the dwazas four occur: mdya, nawrUz, Sahnaz , and salmak, which with 12 
examples Is the best represented. Its importance is eclipsed, however, by that of 
a mode outside the dwdz and SudUd groups, dugah, which with no fewer than 61 
examples also occurs far more frequently than the most common SudUd mode in 
NO, husayni. 1 * 6 Also outside these two groups is segdh, in which there are 
more pieces than in all but three of the Sudud. Together, they demonstrate 
conclusively that, whatever the prominence accorded the Sudud in NO, other 
modes could be equally, and sometimes more, popular. A further significant 
feature of G, even if only one or two songs are recorded for each, is the inclusion 
of a large number of mode combinations akin to the dugdh-hijaz encountered in 
NO: dugdh-rast, dugah-itfahdn, dugdh-maya , 'irdq-mdya , ruxwa-mdya, nawruz~rdst 
and segdh-'uzzal. To these can also be added, analogous to the nawd mahaft-i 
mdya of NO, segdh qarargah ru-yi 'iraq (which with 6 examples is far less of a 
rarity). 

But if nawd and, especially, rahdwl appear to be virtually moribund in 
NO, by the time of Ox and S they have staged an effective recovery and, even if 
not among the best represented modes, certainly no longer give the impression 
of being threatened with imminent extinction. In Ox and S the members of the 
Sudud set which occur the least frequently are now kUSak and zangula, as may be 
seen from table 8, which gives the incidence of each expressed as a percentage of 
the total number of SudUd pieces in the collection. 147 There are no further 
changes of significance, and frusayni, rast and 'iraq continue to dominate, 
accounting for 55% of SudUd appearances in Ox and 46% In S, as compared with 
47% in NO. The proportion of the repertoire as a whole represented by pieces in 
the Sudud modes is, at almost exactly one-third, virtually identical in Ox and S. 


^ G contains, fitither, ten pieces in the at least closely related and possibly synonymous dugdh-i 
147 tj 

were, as generally elsewhere, comparative figures for Ox do not take account of the 
peiraw ana ad tm forms unique to it. 
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husaynl 

NO 

17.5 

Ox 

18 

S 

18 

rdst 

17 

21 

14 

'iraq 

12.S 

16 

14 

iqfahan 

8.5 

7 

6.5 

kudak 

7.5 

3 

5 

hijdz 

7.5 

5 

5 

buzurg 

7 

6.5 

6.5 

zangiila 

7 

4 

1.5 

busalik 

6.5 

6.5 

10.5 

'uSaq 

6 

4 

6.5 

wwd 

2 

5 

7.5 

rdhatti 

0.5 

4 

5 


Tabic 8 


(If the contents of NO represented the same proportion, the total would be well 
in excess of that of Ox. Hardly surprising, then, that there should be a dozen 
pieces In NO promised but not eventually delivered; had they all been still in 
existence, and located, we would have a total for the Sudud of 273, more than 
three times as many as in S, and by extrapolation a repertoire of no fewer than 
800 pieces.) 

With the awdz modes, on the other hand, representation is, for no 
discernible reason, markedly unequal: they account for 15.5% of the total in S, 
but for only 9% of the total In Ox. The number of pieces in each is shown in 
the following table, which also records the corresponding figures for G: 



G 

Ox 

S 

gardaniya 

0 

12 

10 

gawdSt 

0 

3 

3 

maya 

2 

1 

1 

nawruz 

6 

12 

7148 

Sahndz 

4 

8 

6 

scdmak 

.12 

12 

9 


Table 9 


148 Pour have the heading rsawruz, three the at. least closely related and possibly synonymous 
nawr&z-i a 
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The figures for G are not, however, strictly comparable: given the state of the 
manuscript we cannot even be sure that all the salmak pieces known to the 
compiler have survived, and can therefore say nothing about the relative 
frequency of these modes in relation either to each other or to the Sudud in NO; 
nor, obviously, can any conclusions of a diachronic nature be drawn. If any¬ 
thing, the totals for Ox and S would suggest that three of the four included in G 
(the probable exception being mdya} are unlikely to be represented by a complete 
set of pieces, for even if we take the proportionately lower level of incidence in 
Ox, where there is 1 awaz piece for every 3.6 SudUd pieces, the same relationship 
would predict in G a total for all the awazes of no fewer than 76, implying there¬ 
fore an average of just over twice as many examples for each individual awaz. 

As far as the mid sixteenth century is concerned, the figures in Ox and 
S indicate that the dwazes occurred less frequently than their Sudud counterparts. 
The average Incidence for each is 6 in S, as against 7.4 for the sudud, and 8 in 
Ox, as against 14.4. However, while none of the awazes can approach busayni, 
rast and 'Iraq in importance, four of the six are comparable to the middle ranking 
Sudud. The exceptions are gawaSt and mdya, the latter, in particular, represented 
as a separate entity just once in each collection, appearing on the brink of 
extinction. But appearances might be deceptive, for one may also point to two 
cases in Ox and one in S in which it occurs as part of a compound heading, and 
speculate that its continuing existence may have been rendered a little less 
precarious by its occasional appearances in such two-mode combinations. 

Ignoring the notion of the Sudud and dwazes as sets, which as far as 
practice is concerned only exists residually in the context of internal modulation 
sequences, the general importance of the modes belonging to them in the mid 
sixteenth century may best be gauged by a simple comparison with the incidence 
of occurrence of other modes. Thus of the 16 most commonly used modes in 
Ox (ail those appearing 12 of more times) four are Sudud and three mvdzes, while 
modes belonging to neither group occupy six of the top ten places. The figures 
for S are similar: of the 15 most commonly used modes (all those appearing six 
or more times) five are Sudud and three awazss, while modes belonging to neither 
group occupy four (including the first two) of the top ten places. The most 
heavily used part of the modal repertoire is thus fairly evenly divided between 
modes from these two sets and the others, while among the less frequent modes 
the remaining sudud and nwdzes are, inevitably, heavily outnumbered, for the 
total recorded, including two-mode combinations, is over 60. Except to point 
out that dugah, while still one of the most commonly used modes, no longer 
enjoys the supremacy it had in G, the incomplete nature of the data derivable 
from this collection again makes it impossible for conclusions to be drawn 
about historical change during the period covered by the antecedent tradition. 
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2.5.6. Rhythm 

As might be predicted from the high degree of congruence between Ox and S 
with regard to the identity and relative frequency of the commoner modes, very 
similar profiles appear for the most used rhythmic cycles. Indeed, the figures for 
the six most common ones, 'amal, awsaf, Sar darb , bafif, se 4<xrb and taqll, 
approximate rather more closely than do those of the six most common modes 
to the 2 : I ratio the total size of the respective collections would predict. In 
both, one may also note a very steep drop in frequency of occurrence after the 
first six, which in fact account between them for three-quarters of the total in S, 
and almost nine-tenths of the total in Ox. The proportion in S may be the more 
'realistic, for since Ox is organized primarily according to rhythmic cycle 
groupings some of the rarer ones could have been disregarded as unworthy of 
more than a token appearance in a miscellaneous section, and hence might not 
have been given appropriate representation: of those included, darb al-fath and 
mubajjal have to share a section, while several others are lumped together in a 
catch-all section headed ramal wa-gayruh. There is also. It may be noted, signifi¬ 
cant variation within the first six, with se darb, easily the most frequent, being 
more than twice as common as Sdr darb. Beyond this core there is considerable, 
if by no means total, agreement between the two collections, most names 
occurring in both, but each exhibiting a few rare ones not found in the other. 
Some of the less common cycles seem to have been restricted to fleeting 
appearances in the rhythmic equivalent of the modulation sequence, that is, the 
replacement of the principal cycle by a number of others, introduced 
successively. 

Comparison with NO/G is again unfortunately difficult, but for a 
different reason. Whereas the modal range of NO is deliberately restricted, there 
Is no reason to suspect that the same might be true of the rhythmic cycles, but 
except for Sar darb and 'amal, which function as category designations, but may 
still be supposed to imply normally the use of the cycle of the same name, 149 
these are not generally identified in the headings, so that it is only rarely or 
incidentally - usually when specifying the ones introduced in substitution 
sequences - that rhythmic cycles are mentioned at all. There Is, inevitably, no 
possibility of producing a frequency table. The total number of rhythmic cycles 
mentioned in NO/G is 18, but that others were also in use at the time is made 
clear by a heading on NO: 6b which announces a piece containing the 
successive introduction of no less than 25 cycles: the piece failed, it is true, to 
materialize, but the compiler must have accepted that such a promise could in 


9 For four 'amah another cycle is specified: in two cases farruh (18a, the second vocalized as 
forafy), in ate muhammas (18b). and in the fourth ni$f-i muhammas (124a). These may be presumed 
to be exceptions, but thoir presence docs demonstrate that the 'amal heading did not automatically 
imply the *amal cycle. 
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principle be fulfilled. The figure of 25, the minimum possible, may be com¬ 
pared with the total of 23 recorded in S, and 36 in Ox. Even if (awll Is equated 
with the ramal-i [awll of Ox and S, no fewer than seven of the 18 named in NO 
are still absent from the later anthologies. But perhaps more striking Is the fact 
that se tfarb, by far the commonest cycle in these, fails to receive even a single 
mention in NO/G. However, because of the fragmentary and incidental nature of 
the information in NO/G, one can do litde more than identify such obvious 
discrepances: whether they point to a minor shift or a fundamental realignment 
in the system of rhythmic modes is, unfortunately, impossible to say. 

2.5.6.1. Rhythmic variation 

An internal sequence of rhythmic cycle changes not associated with a comparable 
and preceding sequence of modal changes is normally indicated in NO/G by the 
phrase (dor) uf&l kardan, which will occur either in the heading or be contained in 
the body of the setting, qualifying the b&zgaSi, since it is to this section that the 
phenomenon may be restricted. 150 In all, the phrase is applied to only six pieces 
in NO, 151 although the phenomenon occurs In at least one other, 117b, where 
the various cycles are named. 152 The phrase u$ul kardan also appears In Ox and 
S, but rarely, cycle sequences being generally unannounced. Reference has 
already been made to a group of pieces in Ox (Ouseley 127: 92a-94b) in which 
one or two changes of rhythm are introduced, usually In the gazal section; these 
apart, there are In all seven instances of such sequences, 153 while in S there are 
eight. 154 The incidence of this feature thus seems to have remained broadly 
constant: affecting a mere 2% of the repertoire it is evidently, from a purely 
numerical standpoint, peripheral; but given both that attention may be drawn to 
its presence in the heading and that the sequence is frequently compressed within 
one section of the piece and therefore probably involved fairly rapid changes, it 
could be argued that the technical expertise it presumably required was perceived 
to be of some importance. 

Pieces with several such changes may spread them over more than 
one section. NO: 117b, which has five, includes three in the bazgaSt but post¬ 
pones the final two until the gazal; in NO: 107a, which has seven (excluding 
shifts back in repeated material), there is a more even distribution: two changes 


150 As in e.g. NO: 18a. 

151 NO: I7a (two), 18a (two), 34a, and 107a. 

1 “* 2 Another possible candidate is 18b, which contains three <a punctuation symbols in the bdsgaii. 
However, these could also relate to changes of mode, although for this the form more frequently 
encountered is o. 

Excluding those cases (to be discussed In 2.5„6,3) in which rhythmic variation occurs in 
conjunction with modal variation. The seven are: Ousclcy 127: 3Ob, 42a, 100b, 113b; 128: 5b, 
10b, 20a. 

134 Pols. 54b, 55b, 77a, 107b, 118a, 134b, 136b, 139a. 
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within the taratmum, a further two coinciding with the beginning of the two 
following sarband sections, the second of which has a further internal change, 
and a further three within the bazgaSf, as for NO: 17a, which exhibits no less 
that fifteen changes, three occur in the bazgaSt, but the remainder are all in the 
extended taqsTm. In Ox and S the bazgast is again the normal centre of opera¬ 
tions, Ox Ouseley 127: 100b providing an example of eight changes in the one 
section and S: 54b one of nine, while of particular interest is a piece common 
to both 135 which Is unique in exhibiting change mainly between pairs of 
rhythms: twelve cycles are mentioned in all, arranged in five pairs followed by 
two separate single cycles. The pairs may be construed as examples of darbayn 
(exemplified elsewhere in Ox), the juxtaposition of two pre-existing cycles to 
form a more extended compound cycle. The particular sequences mentioned in 
these various pieces wiE be considered in 4.7.1.1. 

2.5.6.2. Modal variation 

An Internal sequence of modal changes not associated with a comparable 
foUowing sequence of rhythmic cycle changes Is not marked In S (although It 
should not necessarily be concluded from this that it did not occur), while in NO 
and Ox it is referred to by the phrase dar duwazdah wa SaS (‘twelve and six’), 
indicating, therefore, that the piece should theoretically illustrate one after 
another all the remaining modes of the traditional SudUd and dwdz groups (in 
only one case is the main mode of the piece not already one of them).^ 33 
Changes of mode not so organized occur, but are extremely rare, 157 and the 
‘twelve and six’ sequence was clearly normative, demonstrating the symbolic 
importance still attached to these two sets at a time when, as the evidence 
marshalled in in 2.5.5 shows, many of the modes they contain could lay no 
particular claims to precedence on grounds of frequency of use alone. As will be 
seen in 2.5.6.3, modulation into other modes is norm ally restricted to a more 
extended run that goes through the Sudud and awazz s first, so that the fact that aH 
but one of the ‘twelve and six’ pieces has one of them as its main mode might 
exemplify a convention that modulation sequences do not normally begin 
elsewhere. In any event, the observed importance of many modes outside the 
two sets was clearly insufficient to threaten the perpetuation of the particular 
hierarchy which,-if only in this context, they still represented. 


155 Ox Ouseley 127: 30b, S: 118*. 

A/tSfraw, Ox Ouseley 128: 43» (the main mode being dtigdft). 

The only examples appear to be NO: 96a, headed <hr zangula wa hamsa , I,©. with five changes 
of mode; Ox Ouseley 128: 97a, which includes three changes (aH to members of the SuduA set); 
and 127: 14a, in mdhur , in ih© bdsgaii of which there is the following modulation sequence: 
(mdxhur) ~->'u2zaI -4 nawd ~4 sunbida — > dugdk (?) — » kusayni — > simbula -4 husayni (?) -» hisar -4 
uzzdl, remaikable for its internal repetitions. 
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The incidence of modal change is comparable to that of the parallel 
phenomenon of rhythmic change. The phrase dar duwazdah wa-SaS is applied to 
ten pieces in NO, seven of which are nawba movements, 158 and eight in Ox, six 
of which are peSrawsJ 159 One might therefore speculate that the technique was 
particularly associated In the fifteenth century with the nawba, the gradual 
disappearance of which resulted in a decrease in the importance attached to 
modulation sequences during the sixteenth century, with the result that they 
tended to survive principally in the context of pieces in which the absence of a 
verse text perhaps left more scope for the appreciation of purely technical aspects 
of the'compositional process. 

Only in certain cases is the modulation route apparent. In NO: 
169b, for example, we are-shown where the modes were introduced but, as the 
names are omitted, cannot reconstruct the order in which they entered: eleven 
intermediate punctuation symbols are distributed within the taqsTm (the text 
taking up only the first three subsections, the rest being syllabic) and following 
sarband, these evidently for the Sudud, while a further six, for the awazes, are 
contained within the bazgaSt. Elsewhere, however, there may be omissions: 
NO: 121a has an extended bazgaSt with 12 internal divisions, each ending with 
the name of one of the Sudud, but the dwazcs nowhere appear, so that pre¬ 
sumably ‘twelve and six’ could be understood not necessarily as a literally true 
description but as a generic label encompassing also pieces modulating only 
through the sudud. 

2.5.63. (kulll) kulliyat 

From the combination of modal and rhythmic cycle change result lengthy and 
complex pieces to which the above label (or a variant) is attached. Here, modal 
and rhythmic variation help determine the structure of the whole piece - indeed 
appear to constitute its essence - so that it would seem reasonable to consider the 
kulli kulliyat a category apart, even though NO defines one of the two examples 
it contains as a qawl. But whatever the status of these pieces, it is clear that the 
combination of effects was used less widely than each singly - indeed was quite 
rare: the three collections between them furnish a total of no more than six 
examples. 160 In effect, the kulli kulliydt may have had almost symbolic 
importance, representing a summit of technical skill but, as a result, existing on 
the margin rather than within the mainstream of normal compositional practice: 


158 Six are qawls (13a, 51b, 108a, 134a, 150a (in which the ‘twelve and six* phrase is appended to 
taqsim V) and 169b), and one a firud&St (5b: the setting is not provided), while the remaining three 
are r amah (26a, 27a and 121a). 

Ox 128: 38b, 55a, 56b, 61a, 61b and 64b (pcSraws ), 94a and 103a, 

160 NO: 6b (setting not provided), 134a; S: 3b (= Ox Ouseley 128: 81b), Ox Ouseley 127: 31a 
(headed nlsf-i kulliydt , le. only a half member of the species, presumably because the total number 
of changes is fewer than elsewhere), 128: 2b and 9a (headed mimulZah kulli). 
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it must, after all, have required an audience of great sophistication - consisting, 
one suspects, largely of fellow musicians - to identify all the transitions and 
appreciate the ingenuity of the workmanship. 

The single example in S is the kulll kulliyat with which it begins, and its 
position is surely not fortuitous: it Is much the longest and most complex piece 
in the whole collection, proceeding successively first through 47 modes (the 
twelve Sudud, an awaz group with an additional seventh member, 165 four Su'bas 
and 24 tarkibs.) and then 17 rhythmic cycles. In addition to its sheer length, it Is 
immediately striking because of the subject-matter of the two-line text, which 
escapes from the usual areas of the amatory or eulogistic into the austerely 
philosophical and mystical. 162 The formal organization of the piece is not 
wholly clear. Immediately following the text come twelve unequal blocks of 
syllable material each headed by the name of one of the Sudiid, the seventh and 
longest also having at its head the term duhal, possibly related to the insertion 
half way through of the beginning of H2, which may signal a repeat of the 
melodic material of the whole hemistich and a consequent reintroduction of the 
initial mode, zangula. The second line of text, signalled in the Ox version as the 
mxyan , begins the dwdz modulations, but all the awazes except the first, and all 
subsequent sections, have syllable material only, and there is no technical 
vocabulary to indicate section structure. Interesting Is that two modes (gardaniya 
and dargafi) share the same material (which is sufficiently long to preclude 
coincidental identity), but even more so that the final mode has the same 
material as the final rhythmic cycle, thus raising the possibility that the rhythm 
changes were not necessarily all in the Initial mode, but could have previous 
modulations superimposed upon them. 

The possibility is confirmed by NO: 134a. Here the main heading 
merely says qawl in hijaz, the description dar kulliyat being affixed to the taq~ 
sim-i awwal section heading, even though mode changes are by no means 
confined to that section, and rhythm changes only occur much later. The overall 
structure is unusual in that only one hemistich of the single line of text is set 
before the bazgast. That only suffices for the first modulation in the sudud set, 
and the remainder are again syllabic (the first bdzgaSt, which, houses the dwdz set. 


161 The addition being hifdr. Bu! similarly in other kulliydt. so ihat at ihis period the dy/dz set 
effectively has two. values, varying between six or seven according to context. 

162 ThetextfaSis: 

karjdibi ‘l-nafsa bi-l- 'ut6mi li-larqa wa-tard 'l-kulla fa-hya ii-l-kulti baytu. 
innamd ’l-nafsu ka-'l-zujdjati wa-'l r 'aq lusir&jun wa-hikmsJu ’l-tahi taylit 
(Educate the soul with the sciences so that it may ascend and see the cosmos of which it 
is a vessel/ The soul Is but as the glass, while the intellect is the lamp, the wisdom of God the 
oiL) 

To this the version fa Ox (Ouseley 128: 81b) adds the further line: 

fa-i4& aSraqat fa-umaka hayyun wa-ida aqlamat fa-mnaka maytu. 

(If It shines you are alive, but If It is dark you are dead.) 
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Is also syllabic). 163 In taqslm 1, particularly in the syllable area, the amount of 
material assigned to each mode varies considerably, so that in all likelihood the 
transition between modes did not relate directly to the structure of the rhythmic 
cycle: one did not, say, have one new mode every rhythmic cycle. But the most 
striking feature of this piece is the fact that, textually, the second half is the 
same as the first: the lay-out of H2 suggests melodic identity with the setting of 
HI, and the following syllable sections are a virtual replica of those in the first 
half, so that we must therefore consider it plausible that the melodic material of 
the first half, with all its changes of mode, is retained in the second, with merely 
a few minor excisions and extensions required by the changing patterns of the 
new rhythmic cycles, so that the second half presents combined modal and 
rhythmic shifts virtually throughout. 

NO: 6b has the resplendent heading kulliyat (f w dja duwazdah maqam 
SaS dwaz bist u bar Su'ba bist u panj tfarb safrta ast maqam-i rast, that Is, a 
kulliyat by JT^aja in the mode rast, modulating through the twelve Sudud, six 
awazes, and 24 other modes (Jf« 'hiss), and including 25 rhythmic cycles. It 
therefore proceeds in a rather less unorthodox fashion than S: 3b, given the still 
prevalent concern with cosmologically underpinned symmetrical number sets. 
There follow seven lines of verse, but of the setting of these no details are given: 
the compiler evidently knew of the piece but was unable to track it down. 

Even more ambitious in its modal coverage is Ox Ouseley 128: 9a. 
This has the title muwaSSah kulll , and contains, unlike all the other examples, 
no syllable material whatsoever, being a setting of an extended Arabic text 
consisting, again unusually, of devotional commonplaces. Its title (also excep¬ 
tional in being .couched in Arabic) further proclaims the ambition to include 
all the melodic modes (jami‘ li-jaml' al-alhan), and proceeds to divide them into 
four sections (.qufl), the first for the sudud, lM the second for the awdzes (seven 
again, with hi^dr) and four Su'bas, the third for a batch of 17 tarldbs , 16S and the 
fourth for the remainder, 21 in all 166 (the 17 vs. 21 division seems arbitrary). A 
fifth section contains the ‘well-known’ ( rnaShdr ) rhythmic cycles, of which there 
are 18. 


1 The txxsisarband contains the end of HI plus a conventional word ending, and is repeated after 
the bdzgadi. What is not dear, however, is whether it is in 'irdq, the mode in which the end of H1 
is set, or in hijdt, the main mode of the piece. That the latter is the more likely is suggested by the 
fact that the sarband, with the substitution of the end of H2 for the end of HI, also concludes the 
piece, and it would certainly he more natural for the it to end in the home mode. 

64 In which the cosmological theme is clear: they are arranged 'aid lartib at-burdj (‘in the order of 
the signs of the Zodiac’). 

165 

The qijl heading has a general ‘some’ ( ba'dmin al-tardklb al-musta'mala ). 

The qufl heading has ’the other' (al-ba r d al-dhar min at-tardkib al-mmta'maia). 
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2.5.7. Composers 

It was pointed out m 1.3.2 that the majority of the composers common to all 
three antecedent collections are both ancient and well represented. The com¬ 
posers In question, and the number of pieces attributed to them (again counting 
each nawba movement separately) are as follows: 



NO 

Ox 

S 

$afi al-DIn 

28 

70 

23 

‘All Sita’i 

19 

120 

47 

‘Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgi 167 

15 

32 

10 

Riiv$n 5 ah 

3 

14 

15 

Sultdn Ahmad Bagdadi 

4 

3 

3 

Gatanfar 

4 

110 

37 

Junayd Minqar 

1 

4 

4 

Saytj §afa-i Samarqandl 168 

9 

33 

9 


Table 10 


We may consider first the top five, who are dateable, none being later than ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Maragi, who in all probability died rather more than a century before 
the composition of Ox and S. We are thus faced with the paradox that in the 
earlier NO 69 pieces (26% of the whole) are supplied by these composers, while 
In Ox and S, which relate to a later stage in the development of the tradition, are 
concerned to record rather the contemporary repertoire, and contain a wider range 
of modes, theoretically allowing for a heavier representation of later composers, 
the comparable figures are respectively 239 (46% of the whole) and 98 (42%), 
suggesting that while in its emphasis on ancient modes and forms NO is the 
more conservative document it is in fact Ox and S that preserve a considerably 
higher proportion of pieces representative of what was at the time perceived to be 
the most ancient part of the repertoire. To the basic question of why this 
reversal of the expected trend should have come about there Is no obvious 
answer we may merely observe that In the mid sixteenth century this small 
group of early ‘classic’ composers enjoyed even higher prestige (and produc¬ 
tivity) than before, eclipsing all others, with the sole exception of Gazanfar. 
That a supposedly ancient repertoire could be made up at least in part by the 
posthumous output of composers of particular fame Is strongly suggested by the 


1 

Excluded are all pieces attributed just to even though in at least some cases 

must be meant. If all the pieces attributed to were included, the total would be very much 

greater. 

This last case is doubtful, the name in NO being simply 
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enormous disparity between NO and the later collections in the number of pieces 
attributed to ‘All Sita’L Even if only the Sudud settings In Ox are considered 
we find that at 40 the number is over twice as high as that in NO, On the 
assumption that we are not dealing with two geographically separate traditions, 
one of which preserves far more of an ancient legacy than the other, it appears 
unlikely that so many pieces should have passed NO by and, by the same token, 
likely that several and quite possibly indeed the majority of those ascribed not 
only to ‘Ali SitS’i but also to the other three composers most heavily 
represented in Ox and S are later additions, even if criteria for distinguishing the 
authentic (if any) from the remainder are not easy to find. There are no 
obviously later texts (although an exhaustive enquiry should certainly seek to 
date as many as possible), 169 and no innovations of form or text setting to 
suggest a later period. In any case, one would expect, in the course of oral 
transmission, that any such innovations would also gradually work their way 
through the whole repertoire, effacing earlier norms. 

The most likely index is to be sought, therefore, not in form but in the 
distribution of the modes. Accepting that a piece originally in one mode could, 
if slightly altered, eventually be assigned to another, it would still be a sound 
indication if several pieces attributed to a thirteenth-century composer employed 
modes not attested in the theoretical literature until at least the fifteenth century. 
This aspect may be investigated on the basis of the significantly larger corpus 
contained in Ox. Of the 192 pieces attributed to the two thirteenth-century 
composers, $afl al-Din and ‘All Sith’i, we may note that the breakdown 
according to the three categories of SudQd, awdzes, and other modes Is 66 (34%), 
21 (11 %) and 105 (55%) respectively. The comparable figures for the collection 
as a whole are 33%, 9% and 58%, so that the bro.ad distribution of modal groups 
is virtually unchanged, and certainly reveals nothing interpretable as an archaic 
feature. The number of modes (including compounds) not belonging to the 
sudud and dwaz groups is 21 for Safi al-Din and 28 for ‘All Sita’i, but of these 
only five for §afi al-Din and 12 for ‘All Sita’i are not attested by the time of 
‘Abd al-QSdir al-Maragl at the latest, and the total number of pieces that could be 
considered suspect on these grounds is no more than 27, a relatively small 
proportion. That the corpus as a whole is, in fact, relatively impervious to 
probing by such means may be demonstrated by examining the modal range of 
the nahS pieces. These constitute the one group that, if we accept the premise of 
historically separable layers, might possibly be relatively late and present, there¬ 
fore, a distribution more characteristic of the mid sixteenth century and by 
Implication potentially different to that for the early composers. Immediate 
encouragement is provided by the observation that only one of the awdzes makes 
an appearance, occurring twice (as against an expected nine occurrences for the 


169 That lomc of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Marugi’s pieces in the modem Turkish repertoire have texts by 
laterpoets is pointed out by Bardakfi (1986: 128). 
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group as a whole, if consistent with the remainder of the collection), but hopes 
of a markedly different profile are dashed by the simple fact that the SudUd and 
awdz modes together account for exactly a half of the nafys pieces - a higher 
proportion than elsewhere, and one that, considered in isolation, would provoke 
the conclusion that they might represent not the most recent but the most 
ancient level of the repertoire. 

Problems relating both to the extent of the data and their interpretation 
unfortunately preclude the effective use of the rhythmic cycle definitions for a 
complementary assay of authenticity. They still have their occasional uses, 
however, for we may confidently dismiss as spurious the ascription of a further 
seven pieces to Safi al-Dln and ‘Ali Siffi'i that are in darb al-fath, a cycle known 
to have been created by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mar5gI. But the general situation 
remains unchanged: the distribution of diodes and rhythmic cycles hardly varies 
between earlier and later composers and the formal structures (apart from the 
innovation of the nahS) and techniques of verse setting in these collections 
display a uniformity readily attributable to the levelling effects of oral 
transmission. If we accept that change rather than stability (or, perhaps, periods 
of change alternating with periods of stability) is the norm in such traditions, it 
may be assumed that whatever authentic ancient pieces still exist will have been 
gradually transformed, in conformity with developing tastes and techniques, so as 
to become as typical of mid-sixteenth-century style as any recently composed: 
what remains of Safi ai-Dln and ‘Ali Sita’i, nearly three hundred years later, is 
less a repertoire than a reputation, even if one of sufficient magnetism to 
continue to attract to it further compositions. It could of course be argued that 
even if the nawba was still, however enfeebled, a part of the contemporary 
system for NO, so that it is only to be expected that it would be recorded there, 
its effective disappearance from the scene by the mid sixteenth century could 
mean that for Ox to describe a number of pieces as nawba movements demon¬ 
strates a degree of historical consciousness and, moreover, one that appropriately 
connects the nawba to ancient composers. While not denying the correctness of 
the association, however, it is just as reasonable to interpret the references to the 
nawba not as an antiquarian interest but simply and straightforwardly as a record 
of the last surviving fragments of a now obsolete form. 

If, as is suggested here, historical depth exists less in the music itself 
than in the identity of its presumed original creators (and even these should more 
properly be regarded as mythical), it follows that the technical vocabulary with 
which pieces are classified will hardly assist in any attempt to date composers for 
whom biographical material is scanty or unavailable, including the last three in 
table 10. One of these, Gazanfar, is the next most prolific composer in Ox after 
‘All Sita’i, and the profile of modes produced by his pieces is virtually identical 
with that for ‘All Sita’i, so that it Is only on the basis of the enormous disparity 
between the mere four pieces by him in NO and the 110 in Ox that one might 
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hazard a guess (and it would be no more than that)' that he was only beginning to 
establish his reputation at the time NO was compiled, and was active therefore 
during the second half of the fifteenth century. What little external evidence we 
have can hardly be said to confirm this estimate, but is at least consonant with a 
mid to late fifteenth-century floruit . 170 

Common to Ox and S is one further composer evidently considered to 
be of major stature. In the former, which contains 32 of his pieces, he is 
normally called MawlanS Sams, and in the latter Sams-i Ruml, having 15 pieces 
to his credit in addition to the initial kulll kulliyat . l71 As there is no mention 
of him in NO he may be presumed to be a sixteenth-century figure, possibly 
even one still active at the time Ox and S were being compiled. 172 A further 
nine lesser figures are also found in both, undateable but probably contemporary 
or near-contemporary. 173 However, as they still only constitute a fairly small 
minority they do not allow us to arrive at a more precise definition of the spatial 
and temporal relationship between the two. 

Not only do the musicians who figure in the antecedent collections hail, 
as has been seen, from geographically widely distant areas, they also, to judge by 
the few names that might give some hint as to status, seem to have been drawn 
from various walks of life. With little else to go on It would be foolhardy to 
attempt even the most approximate sketch of social context, but when the list of 


17(1 That ha must be later than ‘ Abd al-QSdir al-Mardgl is suggested by the absence of any reference 
to him in earlier historical and biographical sources or. Indeed, In those of ‘Abd al-QSdir al-Mari&i 
himself. More positively (I am indebted to Dr. E. Neubauerfor this information), one of the pieces 
attributed to Gaianfar (S: 101b) is a setting of verse in praise of a certain Sih MugafEar, tentatively 
to be identified with Jihin Ssh Mugaffar al-Din b. Yusuf (d. 1467). 

But later biographical sources also fail to report him. The one mention of his name 
occurs in the so-called muqaddima-i ufid (Istanbul University MS Fy 1097, p. 162) by a certain 
'AIHSh b. Bdka Awbahl, where he is called uqtdd al-mula' ahhirln sultdn gaianfar 'alayh at-rahma. 
The MS is undated, but bears a dedication to: mu'ln-i dawlat u-din bH'I-ftasan r alt ilr(-a3t). Thereis 
an ‘AJISih deferred to as a great authority on music in the mak&rim al-ahtdq of {J*Jndmir (ed. T. 
GandjeT, foL 175b), but that the dedicatee is ‘All Sir Nawa'I is nevertheless most unlikely: he is 
nowhere olse referred to as Abu 'i-Kasan, andjuslas difficult to explain away Is the fact that his title 
begins not with Mu’In but Nlgim (which would also fit the metre of the verse). But even if the 
identification of the patron as Nawa’i is rejected, the reference to a musicologist ‘AlESah in a work 
dealing with him would still suggest a link between Gaianfarand Herat (as would the name Awbahl - 
Awbah being a small town in the vicinity), and thus reinforce the possibility of the antecedent 
tradition containing significant Tlmurid elements. It would also be reasonable to date the 
muqaddima-i u?id to the last quarter of the sixteenth century, a period certainly appropriate to Its 
contents, and the death of Gafanfar might in consequence be put towards the end of the cenmty. 

171 Counting in also one piece in each attributed to plain Sams. It should, however, be noted that 
in Ox the kulll kulliydt piece is attributed to $afi al-Din. 

172 Although hardly conclusive as evidence, it may be noted that in S he never has applied to him 
the adjective marfyUm with which the names of the illustrious dead are sometimes qualified. If, as Is 
conceivable, he is to be identified with MawLinJ H w Sja Rtiml (see 1.3,1), the date would be 
confirmed, and his productivity (and reputation) enhanced. DanlfpaMh (1977: 19) suggests two 
possible candidates, Sams al-Din Ahmad b. Muhammad SiwSsr and Sams al-Din Ahmad Afandi, 
both dateable to the first half of the sixteenth centuty. However, the mere fact that two names are 
suggested means that for neither can a convincing case be put. 

173 The exception Is the mid-flfteenth-century ‘Abd al-'Ariz b. ‘Abd al-Qadir (al-Mard&l) - assuming 
that this is the person meant by the bald ‘Abd al-‘Aztzin Ox. 
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composers Includes aristocrats and courtiers as well as specialist musicians it 
does seem clear that what, to judge by the high proportion of panegyric verse, 
must still have been to a considerable extent a court-music tradition, was not 
restricted exclusively to professionals. 174 There are also one or two composers 
whose names suggest humbler origins, but whether this means that access to 
professional status was fairly open, or that we should be talking not specifically 
of a court-music but rather of a more broadly based urban art-music tradition is 
by no means clear. 

But professional musicians inevitably dominate the scene, and in 
addition to the great ancient composers to whom so much of the repertoire is 
attributed we find some who are defined as instrumentalists. Although numbers 
are insufficient for any firm conclusions to be drawn, we may nevertheless note 
that the instruments most frequently mentioned are the haip (Sang) and short- 
necked lute Ciid). The others, represented by just one exponent each, are the 
shawm (played by the thirteenth-century Hasan-i Zamir: mention of an instru¬ 
ment here is therefore not to be taken as an indication that it was prominent in 
the mid sixteenth century), rim-blown flute (nay), frame-drum (daff) and, perhaps 
most interesting of all from an organological perspective, the rarely mentioned 
mugnl, an arch-lute Invented by Safi al-DIn al-Urmawi. 175 


I 74 The tradition of the princely amateur virtuoso is an ancient one, going back at least to Ibrfhim 
b. al-Mahdi in the ninth centuty. For the Ottoman period one might wish to cite Sultan Selim HI as 
its most illustrious representative, were it not for the fact that in the later Ottoman tradition the 
amateur/professional distinction is at best unhelpful and may be positively misleading. 

17 ^ SeeEI 1 suppL s.v. $afi al-Din. The instrument is described in the knnz al-luhaf, British 
Library MS Or. 2361, fols. 264b-265a. 




























3. HP: the beginning of the Ottoman tradition 


3.1. Introduction 

Although the collections discussed above illustrate many of the features later 
encountered in Ottoman song-text anthologies, it is not until the appearance of 
HP, a little over a century after S and Ox, that the standard Ottoman form finally 
emerges, for despite the similarities, both the pattern of presentation in HP and 
the nature of its contents, which will be perpetuated in countless gUfte 
mecmualari made during the following two centuries, differ quite significantly 
from those encountered in the antecedent collections. All we can safely say of 
HP, however, is that it is the earliest extant example of a particular method of 
recording and codifying the vocal repertoire. A similar technique of presentation, 
m particular the grouping of pieces according to a fairly restricted number of 
modes - arranged in an order different to that of HP, but one equally independent 
of the old sudud/dwdz hierarchies - is found in the nearly contemporary 
collection of notations by ‘All UfkI. As there is no evidence of influence or 
contact between the two 1 the conceptualization may have been well established 
by the mid seventeenth century, and its origins may even be traced back to the 
late sixteenth century. 2 

Whether or not Hafiz Post should be regarded as an innovator In the 
way he structured his collection, his chief claim to fame is as a composer, and 
HP contains no fewer than 127 songs the composer of which is identified as 
Hafiz, Hakir Hafiz or just Hakir. 3 Although not enjoying quite the same high 
reputation as his pupil ‘Itrf, he is still considered one of the more eminent 
seventeenth-century composers. However, quite apart from the problems for any 

Alt Ufbt s collection quickly became unavailable (and would in any case have been 
largely incomprehensible to J-ftfi? Post). As shown by Bchar (1990; 19-21), it was in the 

possession of John Covel already In 1675, and no doubt left Ottoman territory with him 
shortly after. 

2 Seroussi (1990a) cites a hymnal by Israel Najara, dated 15S7, which uses ton mode 
headings unrelated, es a set, to the earlier Sudiid. 

It is possible, but by no means certain, that the Fakir to whom a further six pieces are 
attributed is abo to be identified with fUftz Post. According to Es'od Efendi (atrab al-dsdr, 
fol. II) JiAfiz Post composed approximately 1000 songs. 
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current assessment of artistic worth raised by the possibly wide differences 
between twentieth- and seventeenth-century versions of the same piece, the actual 
number attributed to him in the modem repertoire Is no more than ten. 4 Hardly 
surprising, then, that modem accounts should concern themselves as much with 
the unclear origin of the name Post as with evaluating his achievement as a 
composer. 5 Of his life what little is known Is derived from the account of Es'ad 
Efendi, written 30-35 years after his death. 6 

In the following brief and selective discussion the approach will be 
partly diachronic, drawing for comparative purposes on the previous survey of 
the antecedent tradition. But reference will also be made to contemporary works: 
the collection of * Ali Ufkl, which contains notations of a large number of vocal 
as well as Instrumental pieces; and the theoretical writings and notations of 
instrumental pieces by Demetrius Cantemir/Kantemiroglu from the very end of 
the century. 

3.2.1. Format 

Measuring 205x145 mm., HP contains 176 folios, some worm-damaged. Since 
the format is, as in NO and Ox, sectional, rather than continuous as in S, there 
are also a number of pages left blank. Hafiz Post's own entries are ha an elegant 
nasta'llq , fully pointed but with no vowelling. They are laid out in a fashion 
that will again become typical in later Ottoman practice: instead of the single 
column of horizontal writing characteristic of the antecedent collections, we have 
here two, three or, exceptionally, even four columns per page, made possible in 
this case by the almost minute size of the writing, and although the writing is 
sometimes horizontal, it Is more frequently at an angle, each column being tilted 
in the same direction. Both horizontal and angled entries may occur on the same 
page, with the angle occasionally approaching 90 degrees when the remaining 
narrow strip of space at the bottom of the page beneath the vertical columns is 
pressed into service. Where the original entries do not fill a page they tend to be 
entered in the right-hand column, although space may be left there for a 
particular category of song accorded priority, and the middle or even left side of 
the page used instead. Later additions vary from the careful, following closely 
the formal of the original, to the fairly sloppy, written at whatever angle seemed 
appropriate to the space available. 


4 Three of these may be identified with pieces in HP (Omnia 1: 243-4, nos. 6 (HP: 63b), 7 (69b), 
and 9 (27b): the modem fonn of 6 is published in Ezgl 2: 149-50). Relevant to an assessment of 
comparative status is the fact that whereas eighteenth-century giifie mecmualart continue to be well 
stocked with pieces by Tpi, Rafr? Post’s name is already a rarity even in those that can be dated to 
the first half of the centuty: his stock must have slumped quite dramatically soon after his death. 

5 post is a tanned skin, with fur, used as a tug. Rift? Post is said to have been so called either 
because he carried one such around with him habitually to sit on, or because of his extreme hairiness. 

6 For a useful summary of biographical (and bibliographical) data see Oztnna 1: 243-4. 
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The basic organizational principle Is the same as that of NO: pieces are 
entered Into predesignated mode compartments. But unlike NO, HP provides an 
Initial list of the mode compartments, thereby setting a model for later 
collections. (In these a facultative additional piece of prefatory material - not, 
however, given in HP - is a set of mnemonics for the structures of the rhythmic 
cycles presenting the characteristic sequences of dull ( dUm ) and light (tek) beats, 
but with no indication of relative duration.) The list consists of a page with an 
ornamental heading below which is a grid of squares, five across and six down, 
each one of the thirty having at the top the -word, fagl(-i) - here meaning simply 
‘section’ and having nothing to do with technical musical sense of fagil as ‘suite’ 
- and then, beneath, the name of the mak&m with, at the bottom, added in 
another, less careful, hand, the relevant folio number. 7 Both thofagil heading 
and the makam name are written in nash, with the exception of nigabiir and nlrlz, 
which are unaccountably in nasta 'liq. The grid is as follows: 


rast 

penggah 

nigabur 

nlrlz 

mahOr 

rehdvl 

$aba 

gdrgah 

b ilseynl 

mufyayyir 

kugeklsiinbale 

nevd 

'uggak 

bayatl 

nihavent 

'acem 

f acem- f a$lran 

hired 

busellk 

'aftran 

‘vrdk 

evig 

segah 

bestenigar 

'uzzal 

gehnaz 

hecdz 

zirgdle 

(agar 

'arazbar 


The identity and order of the makam names in the list do not coincide fully with 
those in the collection itself (and although it would be fanciful to detect here a 
precedent, it is interesting to note that similar discrepancies may sometimes be 
encountered In later collections: the list could evidently be viewed not as an 
index or table of contents but as a statement of possibilities or intentions). The 
first ten entries are straightforward, but the eleventh square has two mode names, 
kdgek and siinbule, only the former of which has a section assigned to it in the 
body of the collection (and all the entries for it are, moreover, in a later hand). 
The seventeenth square has in it the mode ‘acem-'aglrdn, for which there is again 
no corresponding section, and the twenty-eighth zirgdle, which does have a 
section, but no entries. From this, together with the fact that the folio numbers 
in the mode list are later additions, one would conclude that the list was produced 
first, but the picture is muddied somewhat by a further discrepancy: ' arazbar , 8 
which occupies the fifteenth section in the collection, is placed last on the grid. 


7 Hie numbering used here is Ida later, pendUed-in one, in bold European numerals, which is one 
higher than the original. 

® Written 'arazbar. 
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HP fol. 40b: the £ars beginning the hUseynl section. 








HP fol. 4b: examples of naki§. 
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HP fol. 36b: examples of sema'is. 
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HP fol. 136a: examples of pieces without formal identification. 
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as If inadvertently omitted from Its proper position and simply tacked on at the 
end. 9 One further mode, baba fakir, appears only in the body of the text, on fol. 
166, but at the head of a piece added in a later hand. 

The mode compartments are themselves internally ordered, again as In 
NO, according to form or category of composition. There nawbas had pride of 
place, with car 4arb and ’amal pieces bringing up the rear; here the picture is 
somewhat more complex, even if the basic attitude seems the same, for of the 
three broad areas into which each mode compartment is subdivided, the first is 
reserved for what may be termed 'classics’, pieces normally attributed to early 
composers such as ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgi, and usually in the more elaborate kar 
or nakig forms. The second contains, for the most part, contemporary or near 
contemporary compositions, including many by Haft? Post himself. A few of 
these are labelled $arki, but the remainder have no indication of form. The third 
is reserved for semd'is and usually has fewer entries than the preceding area, but 
more than the first. That the three are conceived as distinct is made clear by the 
intervening empty spaces that may be left as each one is gradually, but seldom 
completely, filled. For example, within the entries for the first mode, rase , 
which are distributed over eight pages, the three groups are separated by blank 
pages (and there is a further blank page at the centre of the second). Such 
explicit categorization of material within mode compartments, is not always 
found in later collections, but many do follow the model of HP In according 
pride of place within each mode block to the ‘classics’, or at least to pieces in 
the longer and more complex forms associated with them. 

312.2. Material 


As Indicated above, the collection as we now have it is not, unfortunately, the 
result of the labours of a single author, for a number of different hands can be 
distinguished. Even though it is rarely difficult to determine what belongs to the 
original layer that was entered by £[Sfr? Post himself, there is no means of 
identifying the authorship(s) of the remaining material, nor of knowing how 
long afterwards It may have been entered. Such later additions provide on 
average less information in their headings, and In many cases the composer is 
not named. However, the names that do occur include Hafiz Post himself, his 
slightly younger contemporary Ttri, and figures such as Receb who appear 
prominently in the original layer. A perhaps even stronger indicator of an early 
date is a conspicuous absence of names known to be later, and there is thus a 
reasonable likelihood that much of the additional material is also part of the late 
seventeenth-century repertoire, and the collection as a whole may legitimately be 


9 With the original folio number 80 being misread as ISO by Oztuna (I: 243) who, apparently not 
inspecting the contents, lists it as the last mode section and at ihc same time inadvertently accords 
the collection a few more folios than it actually has. 
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considered broadly representative of the repertoire of the second half of the 
century. However, for the sake of clarity and precision. In tables 11 and 12 
below two sets of figures will be given, one for the original layer, the other for 
the remaining material, within which no attempt will be made to order data 
according to the different hands. 

3.2.3. Headings 

A relatively small number of pieces, the majority of which are later additions, 
have no heading at all. The only problems that stem from this concern, on the 
one hand, the suspicion that if a song text could be jotted down with such 
apparent lack of care, its position within the collection might also sometimes be 
the result of whim and, on the other, the fact that where two or three unmarked 
couplets in the same hand follow In succession It is not absolutely clear, if they 
are not linked by rhyme, whether they represent the texts of different songs or 
constitute one strophlc setting. The latter has as a consequence a very minor 
degree of potential inaccuracy in the figures to be given below (probably less 
than 1%), while with regard to the former the suspicion has been discounted, and 
everything is presumed to be In its rightful mode section. In general, however, a 
heading of the type already encountered in the antecedent collections is provided 
and, as there, is couched in Persian. Given the format of the work, an indication 
of mode would, as in NO, be redundant. Otherwise, the information given may 
be more than hitherto, for the most extensive heading type indicates not only the 
form (F), rhythmic cycle (R), and composer (C), but also gives the title (T) of 
the piece and, further. Identifies the poet (P) whose verse is set: 

F T u$iile§ R (C giifte-i P (*F T in the cycle R (composed by) 

C, words by P’) 

A reduced form of this is: 

T Ufiiles R (tafnif-i) C 

Titles are rare, however, being effectively restricted to pieces of one particular 
category, and the formulation with tajnif-i ‘composition of’ is also normally 
associated specifically with this group. Much more typical, therefore, is the 
formulation: 

F R beste-i C giifte-i P 

in which beste is synonymous with ta$nif, and does not, as it will later, denote a 
particular form. Reference to form is in fact omitted in over half the pieces in 
the collection, so that more frequently we encounter simply: 
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ustile§ R beste-i C gtifte-i P 

while In a number of the later additions the composer and, more usually, the 
poet may also not be identified. The remaining elements may then be reversed: 

beste-i C us tiles R 

With semd'ts, of which there are a large number, further specification of the 
rhythmic cycle would be redundant, and the heading Is a outer 

sema'i beste-i C gufte-i P 

The name of the poet is sometimes omitted and there are, further, a number of 
cases, especially among the later additions, where no further information is given 
after the Initial identification of the piece as a sema'i. 

3.2.4. Formal categories 

It seems reasonable to consider the term sema'i in HP analogous to 'amal and bar 
4arb In NO/G. All designate a common category of piece, but are at the same 
time the names of the rhythmic cycles with which those categories are normally 
or exclusively associated. As such sema'i is, considered in relation to the 
antecedent tradition, where this term figures only as a (rather rare) rhythmic 
cycle, an Innovation. Other new forms are $arki and kar, although, as has been 
pointed out, the latter Is synonymous with ’amal, and may therefore be regarded 
potentially as the continuation of an earlier form. The possibility of a relation¬ 
ship between the two Is reinforced by the fact that kars are always placed In the 
prestigious position of being the first pieces to be entered In a mode section, are 
normally attributed to a respected ancient composer (such as *Abd al-Qadlr al- 
MarSgr), and have, like the ‘amal, a Persian text. So, too, does the naki$ form, 
while the semd'is may be in Persian or Turkish, which is the language of by far 
the largest group of pieces, those not assigned to any particular form. (Arabic is 
so rare as to require special notice: a sema'i, for example, with an Arabic text 
will be headed semd'i-i'arabi .) 

Of the forms that figure in Ox and S it is only in the case of the 
nafyS/nakif, found exclusively in the former, that we can point to substantial 
representation in HP, but with an unexpected substitution of Persian for Turkish 
and, consequently, no continuity in the repertoire. Although the terms 'amal, 
sawt/savt, and qawl/kavl each make a token appearance, they can on the most 
favourable interpretation muster between them no more than seven examples, 
and In the case of kavl and 'amal it could be argued that they are wholly devoid 
of formal Implications. All three pieces headed by kavl (40b, 61b, 83 b) are 
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placed among examples of the kar category and exhibit similar formal charac¬ 
teristics, with alternating syllable and verse sections: it therefore seems reason¬ 
able to consider them unlabelled kars, the word kavl being construed rather as 
combining with the following one to form the title of the piece. 10 Also juxta¬ 
posed with, and formally similar to, a kar is the one piece headed 'amal (101b) 11 
and here the term may be no more than a relic of the previous use of the Arabic 
synonym of kar. If Icavl and 'amal are disregarded, therefore, ?avf, which occurs 
in the heading of three pieces, and nakij remain as the only representatives of the 
range of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century form terms: all that survives of them, 
paradoxically, appears to be one that occurred in a single antecedent collection, 
and another that denoted a form of unusual structure which retained only the 
most tenuous of toe-holds on the earlier repertoire. 

Of the nawba there is now no trace. At its last gasp in Ox and S, it 
must have ceased to exist shortly thereafter, and even of the reduced qawl + &azal 
pairing not a single example is to be found. Nor is there any sign of the purely 
syllabic peSraw of Ox: the structure may have survived unscathed, but the mid- 
seventeenth-century Ottoman pe§rev is an exclusively Instrumental form. Never¬ 
theless, although the labels for formal categories in HP differ radically from 
those previously encountered, it does not necessarily follow that the same holds 
for the structures to which they relate, and the internal articulation of each will 
be considered in 3.3. 

3.2.4.1. Contents 

Between kar, nakig, jarki and a large unlabelled batch of pieces certain formal 
differences may be discerned. The semd'l, however, seems more protean and, 
indeed, a few are described as both sema'l and kar, naki$, or §arki. Marking these 
as potentially distinct categories, 12 the contents of HP are distributed according 
to the different forms as shown in table 11, It will be readily apparent that, 
despite the physically compact dimensions of the manuscript, the total size of 
the collection exceeds that of Ox by a considerable margin. Indeed, if the 
syllabic pesraws of the latter, which have no counterpart in HP, are ignored, the 
original layer of HP has virtually the same number of pieces as Ox, while with 
the later additions it is almost half as large again. 

Table 11 seems uninformative to the extent that the vast majority of 
pieces are not assigned to any specific formal category. But the appearance of 


10 In one case (3b) this is a phrase from the verse set, so that Iptvt is, fortuitously, part of a quote 
from the composition itself. 

11 That is apart from two (40b and 41a) where "amal again forms part of the title of the piece. 

12 But not so pieces termed temd 7-i mOscczdd. The distinction here is textual, the reference being 
to extra-long lines. 
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original 

later 

no designation 

351 

189 

sema'i 

173 

84 

nafa§ 

43 

25 

sema'i + nakis 

- 

2 

Mr 13 

26 

5 

sema'i + kar 

2 


Sarfa 

24 

6 

sema'i + gar fa 

2 

- 

savt 

2 

623 

1 

312 


Table 11 


Imprecision Is deceptive, since apart from 16 pieces that, on grounds of Internal 
structure, identity of composer, the language set and, not least, their position at 
the head of their mode section, can with some confidence be assigned to the kar 
form, and an even smaller number of unlabelled semd 'Is, the unassigned pieces 
resemble each other; and with the exception of the sema'Ts, from which they are 
clearly differentiated by position within the mode section, they do not resemble 
pieces in other forms. They are generally settings of a ruba'i (that is, two lines 
of verse, the hemistiches of which exhibit the rhyme scheme aaba) and appear to 
be devoid of word or syllable elements, corresponding therefore to what ‘All Ufki 
calls mwrabba'. 

3.2.4.2. Range 

Comparison of the type and relative distribution of materials in the contem¬ 
porary collections of HP and ‘Ali Ufki may be Illustrated by reference to the 
hilseyni mode section, this being in each the one with the greatest number of 
entries. Ignoring the instrumental pieces in ‘All Ufki, we find the incidence of 
the various forms to be as displayed in table 12. Even If the majority of the 
unclassified pieces in HP are considered potential equivalents to the murabba' of 
‘AH Ufki, the disparities between the two repertoires are still surprising. They 
raise, indeed, a number of basic - even if largely unanswerable - questions about 
the range of music-making reflected in each, and equally the range of social 
contexts to which they might relate. If HP is typical of the Ottoman song-text 
anthology tradition, *AH Ufki most decidedly is not, but the bald contrast does 
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‘Ali Ufki 



original 

later 



unclassified 

51 

13 

tUrkU 

16 

sema't 

32 

n 

murabba' 

10 

natpy 

7 

7 

varsagi 

5 

sarfr 

3 

2 

raky/iye 

4 

kar 

/■ 2 

- 

unclassified 

4 

javt 

1 

- 

sema'l 

3 




ilahl 

2 


Table 12 

not of Itself help in any way to define their relative perspectives. One distinc¬ 
tion between them is in this respect particularly striking: the inclusion of 
hymns, ilahls, by ‘All Ufki (and other mode sections will add lesbihs) points to 
a willingness to consider on the same footing as the other genres religious 
material of a popular devotional stamp habitually Ignored by the gilfte 
mecmualart. Ottoman ilahls are sometimes recorded, it is true, but not normally 
in works of the same type as HP. ‘All Ufki is also receptive, as HP and later 
similar song-text collections are not, to popular tradition as represented both by 
the tiirkU and varsagi forms and by dance songs, rakf/iye. For such a marked 
difference in attitude one might be tempted to invoke as at least a partial 
explanation ‘All Ufki’s foreignness. Given that he spent some ten years as a 
court musician, 14 one can hardly consider incomplete acculturation as a reason 
for his failure to take account of conventional hierarchies, but it is at least clear 
that his purpose in compiling such a wide-ranging anthology of mixed vocal and 
instrumental pieces was radically different from that of Hafiz Post, and one that 
could only have occurred to someone for whom the essentially foreign concept of 
notation was familiar. While HP provides an aide-mdmolre for the performance 
of a particular vocal repertoire, ‘All Ufki’s collection contains in its final form a 
much broader cross-section of genres. (The internal lay-out of the materials 
suggests that the original conception was to record, in addition to instrumental 
peyrevs and semd 'Is, part of the same repertoire (consisting principally of the 
murabba', sema‘1 and yarlci genres).as that of HP: with the exception of some 
varsagi, the pieces in the other forms are for'the most part either added, in a 
rougher form, at the end of sections, or are inserted Into whatever comer affords 
enough space.) But apart from underlining the functional and symbolic 
distinction implicit in the exclusion from HP of overtly religious song, the 
Islamic dimensions of which are too obvious to require elaboration, the contrast 


14 


According to Rolarab 1732: 703. 
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between the two collections in the distribution of forms, even if suggestive, is 
insufficient of itself to plot a social map of genres, and to invoke the glib 
contrast of art and folk music, however tempting, would be at best simplistic. 
Indeed, given ‘All Ufki’s insider’s knowledge of musical training within the 
imperial palace, we might be tempted to conclude that his collection is fully 
representative of its repertoire. But that such is unlikely to be the case may be 
inferred not from the presence of popular genres - there is no reason to assume 
that the palace repertoire could not have been quite catholic, by no means 
stressing the more rarefied ‘classical’ end of the spectrum - but from the absence 
of the kar, of which ‘All Ufki fails to record a single example. Confirmation of 
the broad range of court taste had been provided earlier in the century by Evliya 
Celebi, who in 1636 attracted the attention of Murad IV by his performance not 
of one of the usual forms (among which the kar is mentioned) but of a varsagi. 15 
The choice of genre was the performer’s, suggesting, therefore, confidence that 
this type of song would be equally likely to gain a favourable response from the 
sultan. For evidence of the continuing Importance of the complex kar form, 
with its Persian text and prominent syllable and word elements, it is, rather 
surprisingly, to HP that we must turn. But Hafiz Post may also have had con¬ 
nexions with court circles In his capacity as a chancery official, and it is 
certainly difficult to accept that the repertoire he records did not contain, at least 
in the kar, a high prestige element particularly appreciated by the elite. It would 
therefore seem rather more likely that not every genre encountered by ‘All Ufki 
In the palace was recorded by him and that those he does notate do not 
necessarily account for all his material, the remainder therefore relating to other 
social backgrounds and contexts of performance. In any case, not too much 
should be made, at the technical level, of the contrasts between the various forms 
suggested by table 12. The differences between semd'r, murabba ' and tiirku as 
recorded by 'All Ufki lie less in features of musical form or melodic style than in 
textual conventions, and the absence of the nakiy from ‘Ah Ufki’s htiseynl reper¬ 
toire does not mean that it is not represented elsewhere to his collection, even if 
it is, admittedly, rare. 

3.3. Individual forms 

It is evident from 3.2.3 that the formal nomenclature familiar from the 
antecedent tradition has largely been replaced. Accepting, from its extremely low 
Incidence in HP, that the favt is no less marginal that before, the only termino¬ 
logical continuity of any substance is provided by the nahSfnakis and, possibly, 
by the semantic equivalence of 'amal and kar. But from the large-scale disap¬ 
pearance of form labels and their replacement by others it does not necessarily 


15 

Farmer 1936: 2-4. Tlie lerm varsagi is glossed as ‘mystic song'. 
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follow that a comparable revolution has taken place at the level of internal 
structure, and it is to this that we may now turn, the evidence of HP being 
supplemented by that of ‘All UfW and Cantemir, and the findings then being 
compared with those for the previous century. 

3.3.1. The unassigned pieces 

In the majority of cases, as mentioned before, the text consists of a ruba'l and is 
given without any indication of possible internal prolongations. Nor, generally, 
is any syllable or word material added afterwards, and no technical terms for 
internal divisions are attached: in short, evidence as to the nature of the setting 
is conspicuously absent. ‘All Ufki’s apparent equivalent, the murabba', ex¬ 
hibits a musical structure mirroring that of the rhyme scheme, so that the formal 
abstraction A A B A corresponding to the four hemistiches is now pertinent, B 
relating to a miyan-Uke section for H3, the technical term for which, tiz ‘high’, 
refers to the register contrast that normally occurs here. As a typical instance we 
may give, with text of H2 and H3, that on 105b/205: 16 



bol - bd - U $0 - ti - de - ye fer - yl 



dll b ■ « ■ 1 ol - jna - da. 



as - dSc- fc_ bi d-i nev - ba - har 


Example 1 


The first reference is to the folio number of the MS, the second to the page number In 
Elqin 1976. Seventeenth-century pieces will be transcribed, as a result of editorial inter¬ 
vention, with modern mode signatures. This is merely a convention of presentation and is 
not meant to imply that sevonteenth-cemury norms of intonation ere always to be equated 
with modern ones. Indeed, it may be assumed that in certain respects they were likely to be 
different, so that the signs 1 and I may be thought to correlate to a rather tower pitch than 
now (to use modern Turkish habits of description, from one to two commas lower). The 
code j Ji shows the relationship between the original and the example as given here, 
which therefore divides 'Ali Ufki’s note lengths by four. 
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The maicarn Is segah. The rhythmic cycle is not'defined but, assuming that a 
quaver corresponds to one time unit, must be of 8,16 or 32 time units, the total 
for each of the two sections. 17 The verse is displayed en bloc beneath the 
notation in such a way as to indicate clearly that HI, H2 and H4 were sung to 
the first section, H3 to the second, but without showing precisely how the text 
was mapped on to the melody, so that the version given represents merely one 
possible distribution. (The repeat of each section does not appear to be Inherent 
to the form: in other examples no repeat is indicated.) 

Such a setting indicates that at least for certain pieces the presentation 
in HP could be fully adequate, in that absence of any word or syllable' material 
was in no way an omission. The only feature not marked is the repetition, 
reasonably frequent in ‘All Ufki’s murabba's, of the last one, two or three words 
of the hemistich, sometimes with the interpolation of a word element, as in e.g. 
114a/220, where the setting of the first hemistich ends bilmedin bilmedin ydr 
bilmedin, and the same repetitions (and the same melody) recur for H2 and H4. 
But whether or not some of the pieces recorded in HP had such (unmarked) 
textual echoes and word Inserts, ex. 1 indicates that in many cases there may 
have been nothing beyond a straightforward setting of the text and, further, that 
the absence of any prolongation syllables is not, as it generally is in Ox and S, a 
matter of notational convention, but simply a realistic reflection of a more pared- 
down style: with 27 or 28 attacks and 22 pitch changes to 15 syllables in each 
section ex. 1 is not plainly syllabic, 18 but is nevertheless to be distinguished 
from the style of setting characterized by abundant melismas and/or repeated 
notes that the multiple prolongation syllables of the antecedent collections 
would indicate as prevalent earlier. Even if much less frequent, melismatic 
examples can, however, be found among ‘All Ufki’s murabba's , although it is 
interesting to note that prolongation syllables are hardly ever indicated. In 
illustration we may cite 175b/310, the miyan of which, with 61 attacks and 46 
pitch changes to a mere 17 syllables, is displayed in ex. 2. 

Cantemir’s formal analysis is relatable to the compositional categories 
encountered in HP rather than to those in ‘All UfkL The vocal forms described 
include kar, nakts, $arki and sema% but of the tilrkii or ilahi there is no trace; 
nor, as one might therefore expect, does the murabba' make an appearance. But 
Cantemir describes one further form mentioned in neither collection, the beste, 


1*7 

More accurately, the total for the second section. The first (such discrepances being by no means 
rare in ‘All Uflfi) has In the original 34 time units: the simplest emendation would be to halve the 
length of the final note, but that would destroy the parallelism with the cadence of the second 
section, and the implied eight time-unit internal division of each section has been maintained by 
reducing the fourth d from three time units to one. 

18 

It may be assumed that ‘All Uffcl’s slurs indicate where more than one note is sung to the same 
syllabic, but even so the details of the setting cannot be established with precision, the number of 
notes and note-groups still exceeding the number of syllables. 
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di - 11_ des - - U 



(Here, and below, the rhythmic cycle is only identified by name by ‘All Ufki: the 
sequence of percussions given (, J?. . = diim, —,,— = tek, — Jl — _ = ieke) is taken from 
Cantemir.) " " 


Example 2 

and of the two types distinguished one is defined in terms which match exactly 
the murabba' as exemplified by ‘All Ufki and, consequently, many of the 
unasslgned pieces in HP also: it is a setting of a ruba’i the formal structure of 
which, like the verse, is A A B A. 19 

The other type is characterized as being ba terennilmat, that is, with 
word and syllable material, in contrast to the former, which Is without, teren- 
nUmatsiz. In exemplification Cantemir gives the text of a piece consisting of a 
normal ruba’l followed by: 

camm yeleleli vay, 'omrtim yeleleti vay, bell bell derd vay, bell 
yanm eylemez 


* 9 That it is a setting of a ruka T is not stated but exemplified, and then confirmed by the following 
technical description which calls the setting of HI ztrnin, that of HI and H2 combined scrhdnr. or 
hdrte-i ewe/, that of H3, which Is stated to be melodically different, miydn kdna, and that of H4, 
confirmed to be meiodicdlly a reprise of the semin, Ipine-i ityr. 
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eylemez being the rhyme word of HI, H2, and H4. 20 The positioning of this 
material within the structure of the composition is not defined, the presentation 
being therefore exactly the same as that encountered in many of the nab$ in Ox 
although, as there, it may be assumed that the syllable material was not held 
back until the completion of H4 but was In some way distributed between the 
hemistiches, perhaps fragmented, but possibly occurring en bloc twice. Al¬ 
though not very common, such following material is certainly to be encoun¬ 
tered in HP, and may be exemplified by a piece (87b) where the ruba'X text is 
followed by: 

yar yar yel lei le ll ddst, yel lei le ll vdyyenter la ter, yelel le ll 

ra'na-yi man 


which differs from the above only in the lack of a final textual echo, and is 
similar to it in overall length, internal divisions, the particular syllable strings 
preferred and also, unfortunately, the complete lack of instructions as to the 
point or points of insertion, if any, of this material within the verse. But what¬ 
ever the relationship between the two elements, it seems clear that the match 
between the unassigned pieces in HP and the beste as defined by Cantemir is 
complete, even though the term as used in HP seems to have only the general 
sense of ‘composition*. It might then be thought, given the general termino¬ 
logical congruity between Cantemir and HP as opposed to ‘All TJfl?!, that the 
equivalence suggested above of beste and murabba' should be queried, or that, 
possibly, the murabba' corresponded to only one type of beste, that without 
terennilmat. But although few in number, ‘AH Ufki's collection does contain 
murabba' s with word and syllable material, for example 133a/251, in which 
occurs the quite lengthy string teryele Ityelele ll la yele Id yele liyenter yele 
laid ziba-yi man ,21 and reference to e.g. Es'ad Efendi should serve to dispel any 
remaining doubts, for although he is writing about musicians represented in HP, 
his formal vocabulary includes not beste but murabba'? 2 and this term also 
appears In later song-text collections of the same type as HP. 23 Further evi¬ 
dence, even if not conclusive, is supplied by the original documents themselves: 
although the overlap between the contents of ‘AH Ufki and HP approaches zero. 


20 

rd-jdr. 97. For the syllable material here and below the original texts provide no indication of 
short vowel qualities. Those supplied have been arrived at on the basis of reference back to earlier 
patterns, sideways to the vowelling given for some strings by ‘Ail Ufki, and forwards to the very 
similar modem sequences, resulting in retention of the binary opposition of (a > ) e vs. L 

This also appears in the miydn equivalent, where the setting is, however, quite different, tunning 
counter, therefore, to the supposition made earlier that identical syllable material in different sections 
n^y reasonably be held to imply melodic repetition also. 

Thus, writing about Haft? Post himself ( atrab al-asdr, foL 11), he describes him as a composer of 
pieces in the nahj, jarh and murabba 'forms. ” 

e.g. British Library MS Or. 7059, which has headed sections for kir and nahs, murabba and 
semd i, and within the/nurchfe'section are to be found pieces that in HP arc Unas signed. 
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there are two pieces that may possibly be common to both, 24 for in HP we find 
two unassigned songs (16b, 32b) corresponding to what for 'Ali Ufki are two 
murabba‘% (162b/292,93a/184): 




<H1)H2(H4) 
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Example 3 


24 Comparison of over 50 murabba‘% in ‘Ali Ufid’s collection with corresponding pieces in HP 
yielded only these two cases of the same vene being set (although as the comparison was carded out 
between pieces assigned to the same mode it is just possible, even if extremely unlikely, that there 
might be one or two others among pieces assigned to mode x in HP but to mode y in ‘All Ufki). 
Identity of text does not, however, guarantee that we are dealing with the same piece, end we may 
note that in the second the probability Is reduced by the fact that the rhythmic cycle is gttibtr in HP, 
but dtiyck for ‘AU Ufki, although judgement is complicated by his not being entirely reliable in such 
matters. 
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J-i 





ye-ter el - ti£_ fea-ya - 1-i hi - r-u_ kev - jct_ 



Example 4 


3.3.2. kar 

Of the categories specified in HP, undoubtedly the longest and most complex is 
the kar. We may begin by considering the very first piece in HP, which is not 
assigned to any category but has its status as a kar confirmed by Cantemir, who 
uses it to exemplify one of the three types that he distinguishes. As presented 
by HP, we have a heading which gives die title, ntir-i ftUdd (Tight of God’), the 
rhythmic cycle,/er', and the composer, (Joca (ZH^aja) ‘Abd al-Qadir. There Is no 
label for the initial syllable section: 

td dim dim dere dilla dirna tene ney id tel lei lene la dir ney td dir dir 

tenX tel lei leney teni td dir dir td nd dere tel lei lene ney td dir ney 
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nor for the first hemistich of verse: 

ey nitr-i fyiidd der nazar az rU-yi til mar a 

which is followed immediately by a word sequence: 

hey hey aha aha hey yar belt yar-i man hey hey a gi sazam belt 
yar-i man 

Section labels are then given: }}dne-i dovvom, followed by H2; miydn f}ane, 
followed by H3 + the word element camm, and, finally, lazime. This is fol¬ 
lowed by a syllable section the ending of which is the same as before: 

dir ta na dere tel lei lene ney ta dir ney 

then H4 and, lastly, a word sequence which almost repeats the previous one. 

This looks largely familiar, as a two-line setting, and could readily be 
relabelled using the terminology of NO/G: 

mustahall + laqsim (HI) + sarband + awwal (H2) + miydn (H3) + 
bazgaSt + awwal (H4) + sarband. 

suggesting, therefore, the following abstraction (hane-i dovvom being ab¬ 
breviated to dovvom): 


HP: 
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dovvom 

miyan 
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bazgaSt awwal 
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Figure 26 

(As with the beste, Cantemir confirms that the' setting of H4 is the same as that 
of HI.) There are, to be sure, certain differences in comparison with the normal 
range of contents of pieces in NO/G: one would not expect the sarband to be 
devoid of a syllable element, and the characteristic repeat of the last part of HI 
and H2 is also absent; further, and more significant, the correspondence between 
the first syllable section of the l&zime and the earlier bazgaSt is not wholly con¬ 
vincing, since the bazgaSt would normally be considerably longer and would not 
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conclude with the same material as the mustahall.' Nevertheless, there can be 
little doubt that in general terms the structure so understood would seem to be 
indentiflable with that encountered in the forms of the antecedent tradition. 

Cantemir adduces this particular piece to illustrate his first class of kar 
which, as he defines it, has a two- or three-line text, includes a miyan bane, but 
is without a zeyil section. 25 Putting aside differences in the setting itself, which 
will be examined in 4.4, we may consider here aspects of form and note, first, 
that Cantemir regards this piece as falling into two main segments, one 
containing all the material preceding the miyan, and termed jjane-i ewel (‘first 
fr&ne’), the other consisting of the remainder, and termed miyan bane. The word 
sequence after HI is followed by the phrase ‘this is "the first terennilmdt' 26 and 
the text of H2, labelled §anl (‘second #ane’), 27 by the phrase ‘second 

terennilmdt again’'. As there is no related material, we may take ‘again’ to have 
logical priority over the contradictory ‘second’ (perhaps a contamination from 
b&ne~i sani ) and assume a repeat of the preceding word sequence. The first part of 
the unlabelled syllable section following the miyan is even closer than the first 
part of HP’s equivalent Idzime to material at the beginning of the piece (thus 
weakening still further the putative correspondence between this section and the 
antecedent bazgaSt ), and H4 is followed by the Instruction ‘first terennilmdt 
again’. The structure and nomenclature thus differ from those in HP, as shown 
in fig. 27. There is thus a certain asymmetry with regard to the labelling of 
sections or section blocks, but the most significant difference is the specific 
indication, omitted by HP (presumably because it was self-evident) but included 
by Cantemir, of the repetition after H2 of the terennilmdt word section associated 
with HI. 

In the other two types other distributions appear, and for the second 
Cantemir terms HI and H2 (together with associated terennilmdt) the first bane, 
H3 and H4 the second, and H5 and H6 the miyan. The example chosen in 
Illustration is again a piece also found in HP, In the mode r u$ydk and the 


His initial statement ( edvdr. 98) makes discriminations different to those of the body of the text: 
‘the kar is of three types: one consists of two lines, four hemistiches; one of three lines, six 
hemistiches: and one is without a feyit, possessing only a miydn‘ (kar Ug CSV' dur, bir tUrlUsi iki 
bty: dda mtgri[']dan, bin Ug beyt altt mtgrd{']dan, ve biri zeyllsiz olub ve yalna miyan hdne jdhibi 
clur). 

The divisions that follow are, however 

(1) two lines (+ miyan - teyil) 

(2) three lines (+ miyan) - jeyil 

(3) three lines (+ miydn) + f eyit. 

25 Originally designating primarily syllable material, tarannumlterenniUnfdt) now seems to have 
been broadened to encompass also sections made up wholly of word material. 

27 sdrd being the Arabic equivalent of HP's Persian do warn. It is, however, a later addition, and 
may be in another hand. But if not, the contradiction can be readily resolved by assuming that ‘first 
bane' and ‘second hand, relating to Hi and H2 respectively, are separate sections which in 
combination fotm the first of the two major segments, also termed ‘first b&ne*. 
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Figure 27 

rhythmic cycle hafif, by Koca ‘0§man. 28 As recorded in HP, this consists, as 
before, of an initial syllable section followed by the text of HI. But this time 
there is no word block separating HI and H2, and the latter is followed by a 
further syllable section, within which internal repeats are indicated by the term 
mUkerrer, a repeat of H2; and a word sequence similar to, but briefer than, that 
transcribed above. HP agrees with Cantemir’s broad structural divisions, in¬ 
serting the section heading ‘second ffane’ before the text of H3, which is fol¬ 
lowed immediately by H4, after which comes the heading miyan frane. The 
miyan comprises a brief syllable section, to be repeated, H5, to be repeated, and 
H6. Surprisingly, in the light of Cantemir’s choice of this kar to illustrate the 
three-line type without a zeyil, HP continues with one, made np of a syllable 
section, to be repeated, a repeat of H6 and, finally, a repeat of the word material 
ending the first frane. Although by no means firm evidence, it may be suggested 
from the presence of H6 in the concluding zeyil , followed by the word sequence 
first associated with H2, that the setting of H 6 was more likely to be a repeat of 
that of HI than either a repeat of that of H5 or something else conforming to the 
modal norms of H5 and, therefore, typical of the miyan. We thus have: 

first hane second hane ntiyan hane zeyil 

i— ~i —i—!—i—i i- L —i i—1—I i I I 

syll HI H2 syll H2 word ... H3 H4... syll H5 H6 syll H6 word 

I I I I i 1 I I /\ /\ I /\ I I 

abbcbd bb. eeffbggbd 

Figure 28 


28 


HP: 68b = edvdr: 98. 
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The assumption, derived from Cantemir’s account of the first kar, that the second 
b&ne would Include some If not all of the syllable and word material of the first 
Is confirmed by Cantemir, who places the phrase ‘first terenniimat' immediately 
after the heading ‘second frane’, and after H4 Instructs ‘repeat the second 
terenniimat', which in Cantemir’s version juxtaposes c and d (there is no repeat 
of H2 (or, later, H4)). After d comes a repeat Instruction, but it is not clear 
whether this applies to d alone or to c as well although, given that no internal 
repeats are indicated for c, the latter is perhaps more likely. The miyan verse 
text (for which no repeat is indicated) is followed by the syllable section that in 
HP marks the commencement of the zeyil, and this by the word material that 
concludes it: there is no mention of a repeat of H6. Accordingly, the structure 
of the whole is: 


first f}ane 

i i i I -1— 

syll HI H2 syll word 


a b b c d 

Figure 29 

The material is thus the same, as is, despite the disagreement over the labelling 
for the latter part, the broad structural configuration. But assuming that Can¬ 
temir’s account is comprehensive rather than elliptical, there still remains a 
major difference with regard to the inclusion or omission of a verse section 
repeat towards the end of each of the three bane divisions. 

Cantemir's third category, the three-line setting with zeyil. Is yet again 
exemplified by a piece also represented in HP. 29 In the mode 'acem and the 
rhythmic cycle muframmes, it is attributed, once more, to £Ioca *Abd al-Qadir. 
In the HP version the setting of the verse is recorded in rather more detail than 
usual, but the overall structure, ironically, is closer to Cantemir’s prescriptions 
for the previous category, for there is no explicit mention here of a zeyil. Both 
agree that the second bane (designated by the alternative term bend in HP) is here 
the setting of H2, and the miy&n that of H3. For Cantemir the following 
section and H4 also form part of the miyan, while in HP they are labelled 
lazime, presumably with reference to the resumption of the melodic material of 
the first bane specified by Cantemir; and H5, the zeyil for Cantemir, is in HP 
the beginning of the last bane (hdne-i ahir), which for Cantemir commences with 
H6. The structural outline suggested by HP’s version of this third kar is, 
accordingly, as follows: 


syll word' 


second bane 
-j (repeats first) 


miyan Kane 

I I- 1 -1-“i 

syll H5 H6 syll word 


I j rrrrm 
c d abbcdcd 


29 


HP: 86b = edvar: 99. 
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bend 2 


miyan lazime 


last (jane 


HI syll- end HI H2 syll endH2 H3 syll H4 H5 H6 syll 

A 1 I A I III /\ /\ /\ I 

a b c babe b d e a b a" f a' b c 


a' b c 


(Slight differences in the number and nature of the prolongation syllables and other 
syllabic inserts suggest that, however similar, a, a’ and a" are not identical. That f is 
distinct from b is clear from Cantemir's verbal description.) 


Figure 30 


As might be expected, not all the kars in HP are structured exactly in 
the same way as those selected by Cantemir as representative, and two further 
examples may be mentioned. One, in the mode ni§abur (12b), has the first four 
hemistiches making up the first two (tane s, and H5 the miyan. This is followed 
by a zeyil consisting of a syllable section, H6, and a repeat of the final word 
section of the first (jane, conforming thus far to the pattern of the second kar 
above. However, the piece continues with another Sj&ne, in a different rhythmic 
cycle, setting a line of verse with a different rhyme, reminiscent therefore of the 
awTza/gazal of the antecedent tradition, after which comes a miyan reverting to 
the original rhythmic cycle and ending with a reprise of the final two parts of the 
zeyil. The other, in penggah (8b), also recalls the dwiza structure in having two 
different texts. The miyan is followed by a Idzime, partly a repeat of earlier 
syllable material, and then a (idne-i ahtr setting the second text, after which 
comes a concluding repeat of the Idzime. 

These longer examples reinforce the similarities that can be seen 
between the structure of the kar and that of most of the forms of the antecedent 
tradition. Possible continuity Is also suggested by the survival of the qualifier 
muragya 1 , previously applied to the qawl, but In HP to the kar. However, there 
appeared to be no particular structural feature common to the earlier pieces, and 
the same is true of the four kar-i mura$sa', so that what the retention of this 
term might imply is not at all clear, especially as the one feature that seemed to 
characterize the antecedent examples, the combination of Arabic and Persian 
verse, is absent from the later ones, all of which are orthodox kars in that they 
set only Persian texts. In general, comparison with the schematizadon of three- 
line settings In NO/G given in figs. 16 and 17 suggests that although important 
elements remain the same, major differences can also be discerned. It Is true that 
the second kar seems quite close to these earlier models, preserving both the 
broad repeat of the material associated with HI and H2 for H3 and H4, and also, 
as defined in HP, the specific repeat of H2 before embarking on H3, But against 
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this one may note the general shift in the function of the terenniimat towards the 
repeat function of the earlier sarband, with the result that there is little trace of 
the more fluid patterns provided by the Intercalations of non-repeating tarannum 
or hung sections. It Is, therefore, less apposite here to speak of interlocking 
repetitioii as a characteristic unifying device, and hardly relevant at all In the case 
of the second kar, where most of the ?eyil Is made up of material repeated from 
the end of the first bane. 

In the third kar we also see the shift of the miyan back from H5 to H3, 
a position it had previously occupied only in two-line settings: the broad pattern 
of melodic repetition in this piece may conform to earlier models, but the 
distribution of the verse within it most decidedly does not. The most significant 
changes, however, are undoubtedly the abandonment or at least severe curtail¬ 
ment of the structural freedom that the earlier use of non-repeating sections had 
granted, and the reduction of the bdzgaSt, which had formerly been of substantial 
proportions, to relative insignificance. The Initial tentative equation of a 
syllable section in the first kar discussed with the antecedent bdzgast may pos¬ 
sibly be justified: new syllable material certainly occurs in all three between the 
miyan and the next verse section, but its length and, consequently, Importance is 
by comparison much diminished. The result of these changes of emphasis and 
distribution is that whereas each bane block may be internally of considerably 
greater complexity that that exhibited by the corresponding section of the 
murabba’s notated by ‘All UGd, their straightforward A A B A format is also 
broadly applicable to the kar, the structure of the whole being, therefore, 
relatable to verse sections in a way that earlier forms had, with their greater 
fluidity, evaded. 

The differences In terminology, and more Importantly In analysis, that 
the two accounts of these pieces reveal may point to a certain conceptual 
untidiness, 30 but do nothing to conceal a clear structural outline that could be 
adduced In support of the semantic equivalence of kar and' amal as an indicator of 
continuity: the seventeenth-century kar, like Its predecessor, can be compre¬ 
hended within a simple large-scale format in which melodic contrast is supplied 
principally by the miyan. But just as the complex patterns of interlocking 
repetitions both within and between blocks meant that for the 'amal such a broad 
statement conveyed little of the variety that might be encountered, so too here, 
and not least from Cantemir’s need to devise subcategories, we may discern 
flexibility, and need therefore to consider internal organization in rather greater 
detail. 


•JA 

Significant variation may also be found within HP. Thus a fcirin T rdk (fob H5b) uses again 
the term bend (~i jdni), but this time to designate the area containing H3 and H4, while miyan relates 
to H5 and H6, and the hdr.6-1 dhir is essentially syllabic. 



3.3.3. nakij 
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On the basis of Cantemir’s definition of the nojfctf 31 which, from Its name, 
should with even greater justification be regarded as a likely continuation of an 
earlier form, it is not easy to see in what respects it may have differed from the 
kar. Three varieties are again distinguished and although one Is a new structure, 
having neither zeyil nor miyan, the other two, as described, are not: one is 
defined as a three-line setting with both miyan and zeyil, the other as a two-line 
setting with miyan but without zeyil , a description also, incidentally, valid for 
one type of beste. We may assume, therefore, that the distinctions between 
these genres were not derived solely from features of formal organization. 
Reference back to Ox would reinforce the conclusion that such structural overlap 
was not necessarily problematic, and that other factors were. Indeed, involved: in 
the sixteenth century we not only encounter a marked preference in the nahS! 
nalciy for a single and otherwise rare rhythmic cycle, but also find that the 
primary criterion of differentiation was linguistic, the equivalent of the kar 
having a Persian text, the nahS a Turkish one. By the late seventeenth century 
this crucial distinction has been lost, and the text of the nalciy, too, is normally 
(if unexpectedly) in Persian, so that the major differences between the two would 
now seem to concern relative length and complexity and, as will be suggested in 
3.6, to associations with particular rhythmic cycles, those most characteristic of 
one rarely, if ever, being used for the other. 

In general, the nakis in HP, although containing a certain amount of 
syllable and word material, appear on average to be markedly shorter than the 
bars. Some (e.g. 62b) set only one line of text, and therefore correspond to 
Cantemir’s type with neither miyan nor zeyil. For an illustration, given in ex. 
5, we may again turn to ‘All Ufki, for although the kar is unfortunately and 
inexplicably absent from his collection, the naJciy is not, even if represented by 
only two examples. In the piece in question (67b/134) the mode is 'uyydk, the 
rhythmic cycle muhammes. Here the proportion of syllable material to verse Is 
higher than is usual in HP, but not necessarily the degree of repetition (and to 
the extent that it could have been normal to repeat not only verse sections but 
also each of several subdivisions of the syllable block, the appearance of brevity 
may be deceptive.) What is surprising, rather, is that although the splitting of a 
single block of syllable material into two parts, the first of which (here termed 
bend-i evvel) will not recur later in the piece while the second ( mdldzime ) will, 
has been noted already as standard In the antecedent tradition, there is no 
precedent for the whole block preceding the verse text, which in consequence is 
held back until after the introduction of the ritomello material. Compared with 
the kdr, therefore, this piece should be regarded not as starting with a mustahall- 


31 


edvdn 100-1. 
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icn lea tea ten tsA dci-icrodir lex Icr dir xa no aA do-re tel 1*1 lea 
bend-i jlnl 



tA Ifl yi met bar n*-dA ram 
the) mOlSzimc (is repeated hem, followed by:) 


<Q dc *2 (S da_ 



like syllable section preceding the setting of the first hemistich (or line), but with 
the syllable block following the first verse section. It may be noted, incidentally 
(this being an aspect on which the song-text anthologies can shed no light), that 
the melodic structure of the piece operates across the syllable/verse section 
divisions: the descending phrase (f e) d (c) BJ A occurs in no fewer than 
eight cycles (20 with repeats), and both the bend-i $&ni and the final section 
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aminlraum variations, material In the mUlazime : contrast is thus kept to 

, ^° me na &$ in HP also begin with a syllable section (that of 31b, for 
h <h qUite substantiaI » and to be repeated, while 4b presents a piece which 
Dattemh? S W f ith tW0 such ^dons), but the majority do not, the commonest 
, . e n S or the syllable block to follow the verse block (just as with the 
indicated c ® ntury na bS In Ox). Although repetitions within syllable sections are 
than the i - & 1S characterl2ed by a greater economy of internal form labels 
mav welt < h' iS ’ crucIaIly ’ no reference to miydn or zeyil sections, and it 

type with Ulere ^ Qre > that mos£ of &e nakiy in HP conformed to Cantemir’s 
0l !, a miyan - ^ consequent assumption - again as with the sixteenth- 
” R £ " that w}lere d le terennilmdt block Is given after the verse it was 
hv fh C , .? ach line > is Ien£ support by the occasional prefacing of this block 
C dzi/ne which, like muldzime above, implies repetition, and is 
e y a few cases In which the syllable material is inserted after the first 
ne o yerse. if the naki§ consisted typically of a setting of two lines of verse 
we wo , accordingly, have a broad formal design of the type: 

HI + H2 + syllabi (+ ( en d) H2) + H3 + H4 + syllable ( 4 - (end) H4) 



un mentally different from, and more compact than, the overarching A A B A 
ar pattern. Within each half further subdivisions may have occurred, for 
examp e through the insertion of syllable material between the hemistiches, and 
87a ^-ovides an example of the addition, after the first syllable block, of a repeat 
° 311 a further, shorter, syllable section to conclude the half, which thereby 

acquires a complexity comparable to that found in the kar. 

, In ffiusiration we may cite as ex. 6 the second naki$ in ‘All Ufki (177b/ 
), w I Is in the mode nevrUz-’acem and the rhythmic cycle Ijaftf. From the 
ay-out o the verse it is evident here that the whole was to be repeated with the 
secon ne. Reference to the formal definitions provided by Cantemir shows 
s examp e to be typical of one of the two-line na/cty types, in which the 
complete block consisting of HI + H2 + syllable material (terennilmdt) is 
ermed serfydne, and the repeat with the second line of verse fjdne-i $dnl This, 
antemir observes, may be omitted, as it is an identical repetition. 

Such is not the case with the other two-line type. In this H3, together 
w its own syllable section, forms the miydn, while H4 repeats earlier 
W'tiTtft' ° VeraiI structu re therefore being, as with the kar, a basic A A B A. 
e ree " line settings, where a greater degree of continuity with the 
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Example 6 

antecedent form might be expected, we again encounter the melodic contrast of a 
miyan section. HI and H2 have the same setting, H3 is the miydn, and there 
follow H4 (a melodic repeat of HI); H5, termed zeyil, presumably also with 
new melodic material; H6, another repeat of HI; and a final syllable section 
termed hane-i 

With 24 attacks and 23 pitch changes to 14 syllables in HI and 21 
attacks and 14 pitch changes in H2 the general nature of the text setting in ex. 6 
resembles that of ex. 1, except that here the treatment of the text is clearly 
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shown. It may be noted that syllable length, and consequently metrical struc¬ 
ture, Is largely disregarded by the composer: both long and short syllables are 
set with values ranging from j>toJ/j5j>J>j>. But if melodic independence 
echoes what seems to be indicated by the anthologies of the antecedent tradition, 
there is otherwise a radical change in styles of setting, for no trace can be found 
In this seventeenth-century example of the massive textual distortion that, it has 
been suggested, was the norm in the earlier nafiS as well as In other forms: there 
are no extended syllable and word interruptions of the verse, and no lengthy 
strings of prolongation syllables. Even if it were argued that a change in style 
of articulation (or presentation) may have taken place, so that e.g. what is 
written as yi in cycle 1 might correspond, say, to a previous yi'i'i'i, each pitch 
change being marked with a separate attack, the incidence of such implied 
prolongation syllables would still be far lower than in the antecedent tradition. 

Interesting from a formal point of view is the final recurrence, after the 
syllable material, of H2, and even more so the repetition, concerning which both 
HP and Cantemir are silent, of the verse together with the first part of the 
syllable material. Equally important - and another area in which enlightenment 
cannot be gathered from HP and Cantemir - is to note that H2 is not, despite the 
evident similarities, a melodic repeat of HI: the two form a through-composed 
unit, so that the structure of the whole is, in relation to the text: 

HI H2 syll HI H2 syil syll word H2 

I I f I I I /\ /\ I 

a b c a b cddeeb' 

Whether such a structure, repeated for each line, was also characteristic of the 
antecedent naljs is impossible to determine. Ex. 6 corresponds perfectly to the 
pattern of alternating verse and syllable sections with a final hemistich repeat 
detected in 2.5.4.1, but as it is a two-line setting, a type absent from Ox, it may 
well be that each section had become internally more complex. It is possible, 
nevertheless, that patterns of melodic organization could have remained stable, 
and that the varied repetition of a small number of melodic cells (displayed in ex. 
7) that constitutes ex. 6 corresponds to what was previously discerned as patterns 
of interlocking repetition. But such a supposition might be quite fanciful, and 
there Is no evidence that can be marshalled In Its support: the only possible 
direct comparison, that at the textual level, reveals little. 

For Cantemir, as with the kar but not the beste, the inclusion of a 
syllable section in the nakt$ is obligatory. But HP contains at least one 
example (40a 4 ) devoid of syllable material, consisting of two lines of text 
followed by a further two lines, headed lazime, with a different rhyme - unrelated 
verse, in other words, replacing the syllable section. The several naki§ on this 
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Example 7 

folio exhibit, in fact, considerable variety: the remainder all contain syllable 
material, but there is otherwise no visible uniformity of structure: 40a 1 consists 
of one line followed by a substantial syllable block; 40a 3 has one line followed 
by a lazime syllable + word section, then a line with a different rhyme headed 
hane-i dowom, followed by a repeat of the l&zime; 40a 6 has a short fragmented 
text characterized by syllable repetition and word inserts followed by an extensive 
block of over 100 syllables, with internal repeats; and 40a 7 has two lines of 
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verse, a further line with a different rhyme headed lazime, and a syllable section. 
Ffom such evidence it is impossible to tell whether there were or were not 
standard patterns of sectional and melodic repetition and contrast. If anything, 
one might suspect that Cantemir’s tidy account - including, we may recall, types 
containing a miyan not signalled by HP - represents an attempt to impose order 
on what may have been a rather flexible song type best defined, perhaps, by a 
combination of formal, linguistic and rhythmic criteria typologically identical, 
therefore, to those observable in the sixteenth century. But continuity is not 
thereby guaranteed: both the rhythmic cycles and the language have changed. 
Indeed, taken in conjunction with the fact that some naki.$ are attributed to 
E£oca\ and a few specifically to goca ‘Abd al*QadIr, the change of language 
from Turkish to Persian might be interpreted as indicating change of status, the 
becoming a ‘classic’ form and standing alongside the kdr - as indeed it may 
do literally in HP, being generally placed towards the front of each mode section, 
ahead of the main block of unassigned pieces * as the vehicle for the supposedly 
most ancient part of the repertoire: there is no naki$, it may be noted, by Hafiz 
Post himself. (But against this view it can be argued that it would be unlikely 
for so many examples of an ancient and esteemed form to be anonymous, and for 
several of those included in HP to be later additions.) 

3.3.4. sema'i 

Alone among the forms represented In HP, the sema'i is recognized as falling 
into various subtypes, for although the great majority are simply termed sema'i, 
there are a number of sema'T-i mustezad, while in a few cases the heading 
combines sema'T with kdr, nakig or garki. This flexibility is confirmed by 
Cantemir, 32 who gives no general description but simply says that it can follow 
the beste, kdr or nakiy types; in other words that what distinguishes it is not 
some particular formal property but merely the fact of being In one specific 
rhythmic cycle. 33 

The sema'ls in HP are generally fairly brief in appearance, often 
consisting of just two lines of text with no syllable material, and no indication 
of internal structure. Reference to the notations of ‘All Ufki (and also to 
Cantemir’s analogy with the beste) shows that such a representation may be 
fully adequate, and that the musical structure reflects the aaba rhyme scheme of 
the verse, being therefore identical with that of the murabba'. As an example we 
may give a semd 7 in rast (125b/241): 


32 edvdr: 101-2. 

^ (yOrak) semd'T, defined by Cantemir as (<5/8) ^^_A..^_ 


, The ten time-unit (aksak) 


setn&l appears in the instrumental repertoire notated by Cantemir, but is nowhere represented among 
Ah Uflci's sema 'Is. 
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bU a. 102 dur- sun hey mb-uh $ev-ki- y - le cism - zir - 



e av - ma y«5: - - dug - utn dag - i 


Example 8 


The setting is almost entirely syllabic (17 notes to 19 syllables). 

But not all semd'Ts are as simple, nor, as might by now be expected, 
are they without apparent structural variety. As a random sample v/e may 
consider the more than 30 sema'Ts contained on fols. 26b, 36b, 49b and 51a. 
Several of these are presented in a format reminiscent of the nahS of Ox, that is, 
a block of text (in this case of two lines only), again with no internal indication 
of structure, followed by a syllable section (± word elements) and, as there. It 
would be reasonable to assume that the syllable section appeared before the verse 
was completed, presumably after the end of the first line, and was then repeated 
after the second line, the piece possibly concluding with the repeat of a verse 
fragment or even a complete hemistich (H4), and one of the sema'ls on 26b 
does, indeed, contain a repeat of the end of H4 after the syllable material, while 
another inserts the syllable section (+ word element) after the first line, gives it 
the heading Idzime, and indicates the repeat of the same material after the second 
line. We also find on the same folio a piece, by Hafiz Post himself, where 
syllable material occurs after each hemistich, the repetition of which is, 
unusually, complete, the form of the whole being, therefore, HI + (syllable) a + 
HI + (syllable) b + H2 + a + H2 + b-i-H3 + a + H3 + b + H4 + a+H4 + b. 
H3 Is preceded by the term miyan, so that after H3 a and b may be assumed not 
to refer to the same melodic material as elsewhere. Another sema’i by HSfi? 
Post (26b) includes the same syllable material after each of Its four hemistiches. 
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but then adds at the end a further syllable block headed lazime, which should 
also, presumably, occur more than once In the course of the piece. The semd'Is 
notated by ‘All Ufki exhibit a similar pattern: the syllable material + verse 
(fragment) repeat appears not after each line but after each hemistich. The 
overall formal shape is the same as in ex. 4, melodic variety being provided by 
H3 and its associated syllable material. This type may be illustrated by a piece 
in mdhUr (125b/241) in which the setting, both’ for the verse and the syllable 
sections, is again almost wholly syllabic: 




(HI) H 2 (H 4 ) 

r P r 

r — 


6 dl - dli-rOr-lCT 

_ ?J> J> 

*4 - 51- ki 50I 

-h j> 

gam - ze- i gstm ■ 

on 

^nr~r TPr pp r P p r 

. tJL _ • i i t ,_ " __ v _ .___ 






^t=d=jd ±^=±a 


ycruer IS ter ye le le to le ley dost gam- ze- i gam - maz_ i - le 


■vr rf'Y i t n s't ft fmr ,r g| § "■$= 

bi - de-1 gfll renk iy- er- ler mut- ri - b-t dem - saz l - le yen 


ter U ter yo - Se le le ley - dost mut ri - b-i dem - ssiz_ i - le 


(// marks the boundaries between verse, syllable and verse repeat areas.) 
Example 9 

For ‘AH Ufki, repetition of the last one, two or three words of the hemistich, as 
exhibited In ex. 9, is also quite common in semd'ls without syllable material, 
but this feature is only fitfully recorded in HP: evidently the mnemonic power 
of the text was sufficient to render further specification unnecessary. 
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The sample chosen for examination from HP shows, in addition, a 
number of other types of organization. In most cases, however, variation relates 
to a text of more than two lines, and concerns the omission or inclusion of 
syllable/word material (and, if the latter, its position) and the technical termi¬ 
nology employed for the major internal divisions. Irrespective of whether or not 
syllable/word material is included, the main internal division marks in HP are 
inserted before the second and/or third lines of text. H5-6 (in a three-line setting) 
or H5-8 (in a four-line setting) are normally headed bend-i jam, 34 while in 
certain cases the farther heading lazime appears before H3. The implication of 
repetition is sometimes made explicit, the piece ending with the instruction 
lazime hemgU ewel (‘ lazime as before’). The likelihood of the lazime being 
melodically differentiated is supported by the verse structure, for the line to 
which the term relates frequently has a different rhyme to that of the preceding 
and following lines. But the structural Implications are not wholly clear: if 
lazime related only to H3 it would be reasonable to assume a broad A B A B 
formal outline; but if, as seems more likely, it implied repetition of the fol¬ 
lowing hemistich also, the familiar A A B A structure would occur within each 
section ( bend ). 35 No trace of an A B A B structure is to be detected in ‘All 
Ufki’s notations, which generally stick faithfully to the format illustrated in ex. 
6, the setting of the first two lines plus any supplementary material being 
repeated for any subsequent pairs of lines (although there is one clear exception 
in 106b/2G6, the structure of which is A (Hl-2) B (H3-4) C (H5-7) A (H8)). 
Nevertheless, it should be observed that the number of three and four-line 
semd 'is included by ‘Ali Ufkl is very small, so that the absence of other 
structures is not conclusive, 

3.3.4.I. Other sema'i types 

As already mentioned, the headings of a small number of pieces combine sema'i 
with the form terms kar, naki$, and garki, while others are designated as 
mUstezad. Although etymologically identical with mustazad , which earlier 
designated ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MarUgi’s additional fifth nawba movement, and 
having the same meaning of ‘extra’, the implications of the term here have 
nothing to do with musical form: rather, it defines a particular poetic technique 
of extending the line, which retains its normal features of prosody and rhyme, 
but then has a short supplementary section which also rhymes. Since, as ex. 9 
shows, the melodic unit frequently related not just to the line but to additional 
syllable material and/or repetition of the end of the line, there is no reason to 


** Ike presumably synonymous iyine-i fd«r may also be encountered. 49b 2 Is a two-lino setting in 
which the second line is headed bend-i{dn[. 

Possibly exceptional is 49b 3 which has miydn. kdne in place of bend-i fdni. Unless a slip, this 
would suggest by analogy an A B C B structure. 
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suppose that the extra text supplied by milstezdd verse would have musical 
consequences. Confirmation is supplied by what appears to be the only sem&'l 
common to ‘All Uffci (84b/170) and HP (93b), 36 where it is classed as a sema‘T-i 
milstezdd: 


CHI) H2 (H4) 



IU| 

iji 





sum 

19 19 1 

19 V 9 1 


pp r 


rp r 


TTr" 




Example 10 

Not apparent from the form recorded by HP is, again, the text repetition 
at the end of each section. The notation also reveals that although the (largely 
syllabic) setting is faithful to the metrical structure of the verse to the extent that 
one time unit (j>) represents the maximum for a short syllable and the mini¬ 
mum for a long, the treatment of the sense is in one respect reminiscent of the 
cavalier attitude towards semantic content shown in the antecedent tradition, for 
the repeated fragment in the first section does not just consist of the post-rhyme 
phrase, but includes the (now syntactically isolated) rhyme word as well, so that 
in the setting of HI, for example, the rhyme word gulgUn ‘rose-coloured’ Is, 
when repeated, no longer attached to the noun bade ‘wine’ that it qualifies, and a 
similar dislocation takes place in H2. 


36 As with the mwabba the texts of 34 notated sema 7s In ‘All Utki were compared only with 
those in the corresponding mode blocks in HP. 
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The two semd't + kar combinations appear to be nothing other than 
kars in the semd't rhythmic cycle, and the same applies to the combination of 
sema'l + nakiy. In this the formal structure, typically consisting (lib) of two 
lines of text followed by two more headed lazime and then a further two, headed 
bend-i sdnl, represents that type of nakiy in which the syllable block is replaced 
by other (unrelated) verses. With the sema'l + yarki combination, as expected, 
we are yet again faced with a piece conforming to the structural norms of the 
form but in the sema'l rhythmic cycle. 

3.3.5. sarkx 

In this case, however, recourse to the sema'l cycle is exceptional, for identity of 
rhythmic cycle is one of the features singled out as defining the sarki form. 
Cantemir is quite explicit: only two cycles are used, devr-i re van and sofyan , 37 
But the evidence provided by HP fails to corroborate this assertion, for although 
the number of rhythmic cycles noted is certainly restricted, with among them 
devr-i revdn being particularly prominent, there are in all five cycles mentioned 
rather than two, with the following incidence: 


devr-i revdn 10 

dUyek 2 

eyfer 9 

wr 1 

sofyan 4 


The possibility of a change of taste towards the end of the century, with greater 
prominence being given to sofyan, and the less common cycles, hafif&nd dilyek , 
felling out of use, certainly cannot be discarded, but the presumed demise of eyfer 
can hardly be accounted for in this way, and it may be that Cantemir’s account is 
on this point not wholly accurate. 

The structure of the yarkt, to judge by HP, was for once quite uniform. 
In the majority of cases there are two lines of verse and then the heading bend-i 
Sdnl and a further two lines. On occasion (as in e.g. 47b 2 ) a third couplet may 
follow ( bend-i sails) and even (as in 131b) a fourth ( bend-i rdbi r ). That we are 
dealing with a strophic form seems clear, but whether the setting for each block 
of four hemistiches had an H3 miydn, Le. was of the form A A B A cannot be 
determined on the basis of the evidence provided by HP. According to Cantemir, 
the basic melodic unit relates not to the hemistich but to the whole line, the 
structure of each two-line strophe consisting of a first-line block called zemtn 
and a second-line block called miydn. The form of the piece as a whole was 


37 


edvan 103. 
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therefore A B repeated for each couplet The maximum number exhibited by HP 
is four, and this accords with Cantemif’s description, which mentions a structure 
of six or eight verses (although as the majority of examples in HP have only 
two couplets one would have expected Cantemlr to have mentioned a four-verse 
type also). We thus for once have a song type formally distinct from the others 
and one, moreover, which is defined by Cantemir in terms congruent apart from 
the puzzling lack of any reference to the common use of the rhythmic cycle 
ev/er, with the data supplied by HP. The notations of 'Alt Ufkl, however, 
suggest certain structural variations. The couplet pattern is certainly adhered to, 
the verse, as in HP, being unified by the common rhyme of the last hemistich of 
each, but the dimensions of the piece are different, the normal length being five 
couplets, and the melodic norms hardly correspond to those laid down by 
Cantemir. Thus In one case (12b/23) we have a through-composed melody 
spanning all four hemistiches, followed by a brief textless passage, 38 while in 
others we encounter, as expected, two melodic phrases corresponding to Cante- 
mir’s zemin and miyan, but spanning a hemistich rather than a line, so that the 
melodic shape for the couplet is A B A B rather than A B (29a/57), or, quite 
unexpectedly, not two but three melodic phrases, irregularly distributed, the first 
for HI, repeated for H2 and H3, the second for H4, and the third for the latter part 
of H4 (109a/210). Finally we have a yarki which exemplifies the basic A B 
form, but in relation to a verse structure consisting of five (monorhyme) lines 
rather than five couplets, the setting consisting of two (largely sequential) 
melodic phrases, one for each hemistich. The one feature on which all three 
authorities agree is that there is no syllable section in the §arki: but even here 
there is one partial exception, for the sema‘1 In yarki form (HP: S7b) - or the 
yarlct In the sema'i rhythmic cycle - extends each hemistich with the same brief 
syllable passage. 

3.3.6. yavt 

Given the evidently marginal status of the $awt in the antecedent tradition, 
relatable, it might be thought, to its unusual structure. It would be difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that it was the form most likely to be discarded. Of the 
mysterious fawt al-'amal category there is, indeed, no trace, hut even if no less 
marginal than'before, there being just three examples, the (yawtl) $avt is still 
attested in HP. All three pieces are grouped together with the naki$, and are 


38 Consisting entirely of a descending scale, some notes being repeated, it is called persenk. Not 
attested elsewhere as a musical technical term, applied to speech it implies the repetition of empty 
fillers. Assuming that here more than repetition is meant, one might assume either that any 'empty' 
word or syllable material could be used, which would be unprecedented, or, also unlikely, that the 
passage Is instrumental. But the more basic meaning of persenk is 'make-weight', and it could be 
that the setting of the line, despite ending with a clear cadence, was somehow felt to be incomplete 
without this additional material: the nature of the realization remains, nevertheless, problematic. 
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presented in the same way, with two lines of text followed by syllable material 
and. In one case (41b), an indication of a final repetition of H4, The conclusion 
that we are dealing either with a small number of naki S that happen to have been 
given a more generic label, or with a particular subcategory of naki§, is 
supported by reference to the one notated example provided by ‘Ali Uflp 
(138b/261), which resembles ex. 6 in presenting a verse + syllable + verse 
sequence, even if the distribution of elements in relation to the melody is rather 
different. Here the melody sets a single line (with a brief word insert) and is 
repeated both for the following syllable section and for the second line. 

3.3,7. Formal patterns 

Evident from the above survey is that for many song types there is no single, 
rigidly maintained pattern of Internal organization, so that it may be possible to 
regard them as occupying various zones along a continuum moving between 
greater and lesser levels of complexity. From a purely formal point of view 
distinctions are thus more profitably articulated in terms of tendencies than of 
absolutes. Setting aside nan-formal criteria - most obviously the association of 
the semd'l with a particular rhythmic cycle (which has the logical result that the 
term is sometimes paired with a further form designation, §arki, naki§ or kar) - 
we find that even where there is a fairly clear theoretical account of the internal 
articulation of a given type, the evidence of HP and, more particularly, of the 
notations of ‘AH Ufkl may suggest the possibility of yet more variations and 
subtypes which tend to blur distinctions rather than clarify them. 

At the same time, it is apparent that most forms are characterized by a 
general pattern of alternation or opposition of material. What differentiates 
them, therefore, is less a particular set of structural features than the level (or 
levels) at which the principle of contrast operates. A gradient could therefore be 
proposed, culminating in the complexities of the kar, and beginning at its 
simplest with the single line setting of *Ali Ufki’s javt example which is then 
repeated, unchanged, throughout the composition. In this particular case (using 
upper-case letters for verse segments and lower-case for syllable segments) there 
Is, consequently, zero differentiation between sections, the form being A a A, 
and contrast cart only be located at a level not normally available for Inspection - 
that of the melody itself, which is readily divisible into various phrases with 
different finals. 

With the sarki we move to a straightforward case of alternation as the 
dominant pattern, the unit in question normally being either the line or the 
hemistich, yielding in both cases a repeated A B, the only variation being, 
therefore, the length of each member. The next step is the recurrence of A, 
which characterized both the murabba' and the semd% the standard pattern being 
an A A B A distribution of material at the level of the hemistich. With kdr and 
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nafciti matters appear to be rather more complicated. Nevertheless, already noted 
in the discussion of the former (3.3.2) was the way in which the A A B A 
murabba' structure seemed to be broadly applicable to this more extended form 
and, as is clear from fig. 27, there are cases in which block repetition involved 
not only the setting of the verse but also the associated syllable material. 
Elsewhere there may have been a degree of variety in the non-verse segments of 
the large-scale sections recognized by the analytical terminology of Cantemir and 
Haft? Post (e.g. (lane, bend, (mtt)ldzime, miyan), as is suggested by figs. 28 and 
29, where the final section fails to repeat all the syllable material of the first, 
while fig. 30 indicates that the final section might also contain a new as well as 
a repeated verse segment. Even where the final section exhibits no new material 
it normally contains less than the first two, so that whatever the degree of 
internal variety it would appear appropriate to think of the overall structure as, 
rather, A A B A'. Alternatively, however, we could refer again to fig. 27, but 
this time pointing to Cantemir’s highest level of abstraction, which implies 
rather that the composition as a whole may be conceived of as a large-scale A B 
structure, suggesting a vastly more complex equivalent of the yarki rather than of 
the murabba'. But it must be stressed that such conclusions can be no more 
than provisional: they are derived from a very small sample and there are no 
notated examples against which they can be checked. 

How important such verification might be is shown by the nakiy, for 
the verbal descriptions of this form, which point to a structure not dissimilar to 
that of the kar, are belied by ‘Alx UfkI’s two specimens. The first of these (ex. 
5), if given in a song-text collection with only the section divisions Indicated, 
would yield the structure a b C b d, the whole to be repeated. This is further 
analysabie, if syllable string repetition is assumed to Imply melodic repetition, 
as a (p q r q) b (s p q) C (t u) b d (v u’), which is, as it happens, not far removed 
from what the notation reveals. But It does, nevertheless, fall to pick up certain 
crucial melodic similarities (notably between the beginning of s and the 
beginning of t, and between q, u and u') which suggest that in place of a b C b d 
an abstraction of the order a a’ B a’ a" might be contemplated. Thus in this case 
it is possible to discern some approximation to the A A B A' pattern, but at the 
level of half the piece (including only a single line of verse) rather than the 
whole. Elsewhere it is clear that, as noted in 3.3.3, the nakiy Is reducible to a 
fundamental, if large-scale, A B structure, in which case we again have a more 
complex equivalent not of the murabba' but of the $ar!ci. However, as exs. 6 and 
7 make clear, such a reduction, derived from the inevitably limited data contained 
in the song-texts, can convey no hint of the possible existence of small-scale 
relationships that can provide melodic links between sections, thereby 
minimizing contrast in favour of unity through motivlc integration. 
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presented In the same way, with two lines of text followed by syllable material 
and, In one case (41b), an indication of a final repetition of H4. The conclusion 
that we dealing either with a small number of nakig that happen to have been 
given a more generic label, or with a particular subcategory of na)ci§, is 
supported by reference to the one notated example provided by ‘All Ufki 
(138b/261), which resembles ex. 6 in presenting a verse + syllable + verse 
sequence, even if the distribution of elements in relation to the melody is rather 
different. Here the melody sets a single line (with a brief word insert) and Is 
repeated both for the following syllable section and for the second line. 

3.3.7. Formal patterns 

Evident from the above survey is that for many song types there is no single, 
rigidly maintained pattern of internal organization, so that it may be possible to 
regard them as occupying various zones along a continuum moving between 
greater and lesser levels of complexity. From a purely formal point of view 
distinctions are thus more profitably articulated In terms of tendencies than of 
absolutes. Setting aside non-formal criteria - most obviously the association of 
the sema'1 with a particular rhythmic cycle (which has the logical result that the 
term is sometimes paired with a further form designation, $arki, rtaki§ or kar) - 
we And that even where there is a fairly clear theoretical account of the internal 
articulation of a given type, the evidence of HP and, more particularly, of the 
notations of ‘All Ufki may suggest the possibility of yet more variations and 
subtypes which tend to blur distinctions rather than clarify, them. 

At the same time, it is apparent that most forms are characterized by a 
general pattern of alternation or opposition of material. What differentiates 
them, therefore, is less a particular set of structural features than the level (or 
levels) at which the principle of contrast operates. A gradient could therefore be 
proposed, culminating in the complexities of the k&r, and beginning at its 
simplest with the single line setting of 'All Ufki’s javf example which is then 
repeated, unchanged, throughout the composition. In this particular case (using 
upper-case letters for verse segments and lower-case for syllable segments) there 
is, consequently, zero differentiation between sections, the form being A a A, 
and contrast can only be located at a level not normally available for inspection - 
that of the melody Itself, which is readily divisible into various phrases with 
different finals. 

With the $arki we move to a straightforward case of alternation as the 
dominant pattern, the unit in question nonnally being either the line or the 
hemistich, yielding in both cases a repeated A B, the only variation being, 
therefore, the length of each member. The next step is the recurrence of A, 
which characterized both the murabba' and the sema'i, the standard pattern being 
an A A B A distribution of material at the level of the hemistich. With kar and 
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nak .15 matters appear to be rather more complicated. Nevertheless, already noted 
in the discussion of the former (3.3.2) was the way in which the A A B A 
murabba ' structure seemed to be broadly applicable to this more extended form 
and, as is clear from fig. 27, there are cases in which block repetition involved 
not only the setting of the verse but also the associated syllable material. 
Elsewhere there may have been a degree of variety In the non-verse segments of 
the large-scale sections recognized by the analytical terminology of Cantemir and 
T-rafi?. Post (e.g. hone, bend, (mUMxime, miyari), as is suggested by figs. 28 and 
29, where the final section fails to repeat all the syllable material of the first, 
while fig. 30 indicates that the final section might also contain a new as well as 
a repeated verse segment. Even where the final section exhibits no new material 
it normally contains less than the first two, so that whatever the degree of 
internal variety it would appear appropriate to think of the overall structure as, 
rather, A A B A'. Alternatively, however, we could refer again to fig. 27, but 
this time pointing to Cantemir’s highest level of abstraction, which implies 
rather that the composition as a whole may be conceived of as a large-scale A B 
structure, suggesting a vastly more complex equivalent of the garki rather than of 
the murabba'. But it must be stressed that such conclusions can be no more 
than provisional: they are derived from a very small sample and there are no 
notated examples against which they can be checked. 

How important such verification might be is shown by the naki$, for 
the verbal descriptions of this form, which point to a structure not dissimilar to 
that of the kar, are belied by ‘Ali USji’s two specimens. The first of these (ex. 
5), if given in a song-text collection with only the section divisions indicated, 
would yield the structure a b C b d, the whole to be repeated. This Is further 
analysable, if syllable string repetition is assumed to imply melodic repetition, 
as a (p q r q) b (s p q) C (t u) b d (v u'), which is, as it happens, not far removed 
from what the notation reveals. But it does, nevertheless, fail to pick up certain 
crucial melodic similarities (notably between the beginning of s and the 
beginning of t, and between q, u and u’) which suggest that in place of a b C b d 
an abstraction of the order a a’ B a‘ a" might be contemplated. Thus In this case 
it is possible to discern some approximation to the A A B A' pattern, but at the 
level of half the piece (Including only a single line of verse) rather than the 
whole. Elsewhere it is clear that, as noted in 3.3.3, the nafczy is reducible to a 
fundamental, if large-scale, A B structure, in which case we again have a more 
complex equivalent not of the murabba' but of the §ar%i. However, as exs. 6 and 
7 make clear, such a reduction, derived from the inevitably limited data contained 
in the song-texts, can convey no hint of the possible existence of small-scale 
relationships that can provide melodic links between sections, thereby 
minimizing contrast in favour of unity through motivic integration. 
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3.3.8. Internal form terminology 

From the discussion so far it would appear that, taken in isolation, the amount 
and quality of the information provided by HP is in some respects disappointing. 
As will be seen below, HP is of considerable value in providing evidence of an 
essentially statistical order concerning the frequency of occurrence of modes and 
rhythmic cycles; the distribution of the latter in relation to form; and the extent 
to which we may or may not ascertain continuity of repertoire; and HP has 
further been seen to be of value in determining the relative incidence of the 
various forms and showing, up to a point, differences between their structures. 
But in this last area the information to be gained from it would be far more 
circumscribed, and difficult to interpret, were it not for the contemporary 
definitions of Cantemix and the notations of ‘Alt Ufki: while ail three taken 
together shed far more light on seventeenth-century practice than any one 
considered in isolation, it has to be conceded that in relation to formal structure 
and the nature of text setting it is to ‘All Ufki that we must turn for con¬ 
firmation or elucidation of what can sometimes only be guessed at from HP, not 
the other way round. If there existed detailed notations from a century before it 
is these, rather than the anthologies of the antecedent tradition, that would 
obviously be the primary sources, and no doubt they would demonstrate that 
many of the conclusions drawn, or rather suggestions made, in chapter 2 need to 
be qualified, revised, or even rejected. But it is still the case, despite all possible 
misinterpretations, that NO/G provides far more internal detail and hence 
potential information with regard to text setting than HP. As far as the internal 
terminology of form is concerned, however, it is less a case of absolute 
differences in the amount of information conveyed than a marked shift from 
detail and specificity in NO/G, particularly with regard to syllable sections, to 
the unadorned presentation of such material in HP, which thus resembles Ox and 
S in its manner of presentation. Of the former terms for syllable sections, 
mustahall, tarcmnum , sarband, bazgast, hung, and naql-i digar, only tarannum 
survives (in the form terennOmat) as a generalized designation of predominantly 
syllable material, and even this is used extremely sparingly. In effect, all the 
form terms listed above awwallmitluh in table 7 (2.5.3.1) are dispensed with; 
nor is any reference made to the late seventeenth-century terms zernln and serhane 
(or haned ewel) relevant to this area which are used by Cantemin the only term 
encountered before the equivalents of awwallmitluh is lazime , which designates a 
block of material that is repeated. 39 The onset of the second main block is indi¬ 
cated by the terms [taned dowomJsdm or bend-i $anl. 40 That the second block 


39 

A (rare) equivalent for this function in the semd'[ is miydn hdne , The position of the repetition, 
on the few occasions it is specified, is at the end, the instruction being Idzinw ewel. 

The latter is used exclusively in the $arb and the semd f l (in which miydn £dne is a rare 
equivalent, or rather appears in the same slot), and normally in the nahj, while the former is standard 
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may be a full repeat of the first is made explicit In at least one case (6lb) where 
we encounter fyane-i sdnl hemgu evvel ('second section like the first’). 41 The 
most significant survival from the older terminology, rrdydn (idne , is used with 
essentially the same structural implications. It is followed in many kars by 
lazime, sometimes, but not always, indicating the repetition of material, often 
predominantly syllabic, that has occurred before. Where the material after lazime 
is new, it will presumably recur after one (or, possibly, both) of the other 
section indicators that occur in this form, zeyil and (}ane-i a}\ir. Whereas 
Cantemir states categorically that the latter term is associated with H4, in HP it 
is frequently followed by syllable material, and It is possible that there Is some 
difference of usage Involved, just as there there has been seen to be with zeyil, in 
relation to which it may be noted that while there is no evidence in HP to 
suggest that it should imply that the material following will be repeated 
subsequendy, it is clear that it does have that force where it occurs in instru¬ 
mental peyrevs notated by 'All Ufki. 

Within sections, HP resembles the earlier anthologies in using punc¬ 
tuation, overlining and a repeat indication. Corresponding exacdy to the pre¬ 
vious f or, in full, takrar, it is the related participle miikerrer ‘repeated’ that is 
now encountered, being placed after the subsection concerned. The other two are 
less easy to interpret; the punctuation symbol < < is, apart from its use as a 
hemistich boundary marker, extremely rare, occurring only within long syllable 
blocks in kars (as in 40b 1 ), and although it is obvious that it marks some kind 
of internal division it does not appear to separate, as did the earlier tarannum + 
sarband sequence, recurring from non-recurring material, so that its function 
might be to indicate rather a particular transition or section boundary within the 
melodic and rhythmic articulation. Overlining also marks transition, in this case 
from verse to syllable, and is in this function clear, if redundant; what is less 
easy to understand Is why, on occasion, several short, juxtaposed syllable strings 
are each individually overlined, although one interpretation might be that the 
separate strokes have no functional load, the intention being merely to mark a 
whole syllable stretch as distinct from the preceding verse section. In any case, 
since many such transitions from verse to syllable are not marked by overlining 
it seems safest to assume that it is a random feature of presentation, having no 
structural significance. A further, if extremely rare, term is nakarat, which 
seems not, like the related naqara of the antecedent tradition, to refer to a repeat 
of a whole verse section, but to be. In effect; synonymous with terennUmat, 
referring, as for example in 40b 2 , to the syllable material associated with the 
verse. 


in the kdr. The use of bend for further sections (bsnd-i sails, third; bend-i rdbi*, fourth) is confined 
to the ffitrfet. 

Which at the same time makes explicit; the understood designation of the unlabelled first block as 
hdne-i ewe/ (or bandd evvel). 
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3.4. Verse, word, syllable 

HP occasionally indicates repetition within the presentation of the verse, but 
otherwise it is only very rarely that a clue is given to how the composer might 
handle the poetic text. Normally there is nothing corresponding to the detailed 
specification of a multitude of prolongation syllables so characteristic of NO/G, 
and it is therefore to ‘All Ufki that we must turn for insight into the dominant 
styles of verse setting in the seventeenth century. 42 The same Is also true for 
the treatment of word and syllable material, but in these areas HP at least 
provides evidence regarding distribution which can be compared with that 
examined in the earlier anthologies, and may allow us to draw conclusions as to 
the degree of continuity from one century to the next. 

More than in any other area, this appears to be generally high: not only 
is the distribution of word and syllable material comparable, particularly in the 
longer kar and na/c:$ forms, but there is also no significant difference in the 
identity of the word elements and the phonetic inventory employed in the 
syllable sections. Occasionally, and especially in the kar , word elements figure 
more prominently, but there are still very few segments so dominated by them 
that it would be appropriate to speak in terms of word sections; rather, words 
continue to appear occasionally within, but usually at the end of verse material 
(although they may tend to accumulate somewhat more than before between 
hemistiches), and at the end of syllable strings. Two particular developments 
may be noted, both readily explicable as extensions of previous practice. One is 
the increasing use of two or three parallel syllable and word strings in which the 
words, if not providing a theoretically full rhyme, at least have identical suffixes, 
so that one might encounter, say: 

syllable string + makbUl-i man 
syllable string -i- murad-i man 
syllable string + mina-i man 

The other concerns the enlargement of the total word stock. Those listed in 
2.4.4 continue to be employed, with the basic set ydr, dost and can (to which 
should be added a hi (‘my brother’)) as dominant as before. They are now sup¬ 
plemented by a number of again mainly Persian words that may also appear in 
syllable and word strings: 


That prolongation syllables had not been completely abandoned is shown, for example, by a kdr 
in 'acem (86b) in which, exceptionally, sdybdn is recorded as styb&hdteikahcthak&hahah&n. But it is 
impossible to determine whether this is a unique case, or whether such sequences existed elsewhere 
but were not recorded. If the former, it would not be without significance that it appeared in the 
genre purporting to contain the most traditional part of the repertoire (precisely the one of which, 
unfortunately, * All Ufki provides no examples). 
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syllable string + 'i§vebaz (‘coquettish’) 

syllable string + servinaz (‘sweetheart’) 43 

These additions reflect through their further emphasis on the more flirtatious end 
of the semantic spectrum of love poetry an Important trend in the textual 
preoccupations of the repertoire as a whole. Love, In Its various manifestations, 
and whether understood literally or symbolically, now dominates to a greater 
extent than hitherto. Of the other traditional themes the bacchic is by no means 
neglected, but the previously important area of panegyric has receded into 
insignificance. 44 

The range of exclamatory particles often occurring in association with 
such basic words as cdn, ddst and yar is slightly narrower than before, but uses 
the same Ingredients. The normal configuration is to combine the elements aha 
and hey, either repeating each one singly, or both as a pair. The sequence may 
end with v&y, and in place of ari its synonym bell may also be inserted before 
the word(s). Although confined to this particular context, aha and hey may also 
be viewed as in a certain sense maintaining the contrastive role of the now 
defunct hung syllables, since like them they never mix with the main body of 
syllables. It may be noted that the syllabic range Is again narrower than before, 
the important block of syllables incorporating M having disappeared (nor is 
there any trace of /k/ as a constituent of prolongation syllables). 

It might be predicted, by analogy, that the general repertoire of syllables 
would closely resemble, but be smaller than, that encountered in the antecedent 
anthologies, and a survey of a number of kar and naki§ pieces with a substantial 
syllable content confirms that such is indeed the case. As already noted, short 
vowel qualities are not indicated in HP, so that it is not possible to be precise 
about the number of distinctions that were made, but assuming that, as before, 
we have a basically binary system (in which short /e/ corresponds to long /S/) - 
and that the right decisions have been made - the inventory of syllables, 
displayed as in 2.4.4, Is as follows: 


te td 

ek 

re 

le 

Id 

ne 

ten 

cS 

ft 

li 

ll 

nl 

tir ter 

dir 


len 


nen 

til 

dill 


lei 

lil 



det 


lir 




dem 

dim 

lem 




43 Others include ra r nd-i man Piny pretty erne’) and nizenlrt (‘graceful’). 

44 For a survey of the thematic range of divdtt poetty see Andrews 1985. On love poetry in ocher 
Islamic literatures see El? s.v. xhozal. 
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Ignoring vowel length as a significant feature,- one might note as the most 
interesting change the now total exclusion of any syllable containing one of the 
hung consonants (/h ’ k/). The only other losses that may be considered 
systematic concern the set of syllables of the form rvc. The fewer Innovations - 
given that dec (< dat) has been noted (2.5.2) as occurring in S and Ox - are also 
consistent in that all have a final nasal consonant dent, dim, and lem exhibit a 
dissimilatory tendency in preferring the non-homorganic nasal (although lem 
does coexist with len ), while the apparently exceptional occurrence of the 
homorganic /n/ in the innovatory syllable yen may be explained by the 
retrogressive assimilatory pressure of /t/, the normal following syllable being 
ter. Both yen + ter and det + de + re represent standard sequences, and an 
impressionistic assessment of the data would suggest that such sequences 
possibly form an even higher proportion of the total than before. The ones 
previously noted are still current (cd + na/dir, dir + ten/nd, te(n) + ne + nen, 
often with repetition of one or more element), with the exception of ti + li/la, 
which is replaced by ye + le + lei + li/la, with optional repetition of one or 
both of the inner elements. This sequence occurs in kars, but is particularly 
frequent In sema'Is where, in a further development away from the norms of 
earlier syllable sections, in which other sequences dominate, it commonly 
provides all the syllable material there is. 

3.5. Mode 

Compared with the anthologies of the antecedent tradition, HP differs quite 
significandy in the number of modes under which pieces are classified, the 32 
that are mentioned being approximately half the. previous total. Among them 
are, nevertheless, four not found before: 'araibdr, baba lahir, bayati, and (even if 
not represented in the collection itself) ‘acem- ‘a$ir&n, the only apparent com¬ 
bination mode. But all earlier such combinations and, in addition, some 20 or 
more other modes cited in Ox and S, seem to have fallen by the wayside, so that 
considered in isolation the evidence of the song-text collections points to the 
transition between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries having been marked 
by quite radical transformations. However, while new modes have certainly been 
added and others shed, the changes may not necessarily have been as dramatic as 
the above figures suggest, for some of those absent from HP do make an 
appearance In Cantemir’s collection. This refers to a considerably larger number 

of modes, including at least nine cited in the antecedent tradition but not in 
jjp 45 


And one may further point to the tcemergence of one or two others, such as ba/y-i nbzik, in 
eighteenth-century song-teat anthologies. However, it should also be pointed out that Cantemir 
refers to at least as many modes again that are absent from HP, but are this time unknown to the 
antecedent tradition. 
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‘All Ufki, In contrast, has even fewer mode compartments than HP, 22 
to be precise. 46 Such variations suggest a degree of fluidity or even uncertainty, 
some modes being subsumable under others to which they were closely related, 
with certain of the mode sections in HP and ‘All Ufki consequently serving as 
broad catchment areas in which more than one might be represented. 47 Thus 
where HP has sections for both rast and penggah , and both 'uzzal and hicaz, ‘All 
Ufld has in each case only the former. Since both penggah and hicaz are 
reasonably well represented in HP there can be little doubt that some of the 
pieces he assigned to them would have been entered by ‘All Ufki under the other 
one of the pair. 48 Two clear indications of this kind of compression may be 
cited from ‘All Ufki: the mode gerddniye, prominent from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries (and related to rast), is allotted no section of its own 49 but 
appears nevertheless, for the rast section contains a vocal pieces defined as in 
gerddniye (115b/224); similarly with ddgah, previously even more important 
but also now without a section of its own, which turns up in the opening 
huseynX section, the mode of the very first piece in the collection being defined 
as diigah-h iiseyn i. 50 

That a mode so prominent earlier can now only exist in combination 
with another suggests that the map of the modal system had been to some extent 
redrawn in the intervening century. However, whatever the possible structural 
changes in individual modes, the general scheme of classification is different and, 
further, the degree of precision with which discriminations are made may not be 
the same, thus making comparisons between periods based on frequency of 
occurrence a hazardous enterprise: should the Incidence of seventeenth-century 
rast be compared straightforwardly to that of sixteenth-century rast, or rast and 
gerddniye together? Some feature are, nevertheless, immediately recognizable, 
indicating obvious continuities: the three most common Sudiid again feature 
prominently in HP, where hilseyni with 131 pieces is by far the most common 
mode, and ' irah is one of a following group with between 62 and 52. But the 
reason for the prominence of the third, rast, evident from its position at the head 
of the collection, can hardly have been the size of Its contribution; at a mere 17 
this is relatively so much lower than before that one might suspect that pieces 


46 Of the initial catalogue in HP ‘AH UBci lacks 'a^lrdn,pcnggdh, rehdvi, kopek, 'acam-'agtrdn, 
kUrdt, bestenigdr, hicaz, zirgille, and 'aratbdr and, of the makdrm in the body of the text, bdba (blur. 
Not in HP but in ‘All Ufki is 'afirdn-buselik. 

47 The notion of a hierarchy of main and subordinate inodes is reflected in Cantemir’s 
terminological contrast between makdm and terldb. Related to this may be the appearance of certain 
modes only as modulations: thus HP: 37b specifies a modulation into gdl'hdr, a mode which has 
no section (and no compositions) to itself, i.e. did not normally function as the principal mode. 

48 He does, in fact, include pieces (e.g. 12Qb/233 and 122b/235) in rdct-pcnggdh. 

49 Likewise in HP. Cantemir discussos it (edvan 28), but noutes no pieces in it. 

66 ‘All Uflfl similarly includes pieces in makdm s, different from the mode compartment headings, 
which are not found in the antecedent tradition: bestanigdr-'acem (108a/209) and navruz-’acem 
(177W314). 
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which would have been assigned to It previously are now being diverted 
elsewhere, just as the vastly enhanced numerical superiority of ftuseynT might be 
partly explained by its having absorbed at least part of the area previously 
covered by dilgah , which fails to receive any mention in HP. 

Although dUg&h is alone among the most common earlier modes in 
disappearing completely as an independent entity, quite dramatic changes of 
fortune have also taken place elsewhere. From being prominent, gargah has 
become quite rare, 51 while neva and rehavl, apparently on the verge of extincdon 
in NO, are now among the most frequently performed modes, as is bayati, a new 
addition. In this connexion we may consider not merely Incidence within the 
repertoire as a whole, but internal distribution, and specifically the relationship 
between the number of occurrences in the kar form, possibly representing an 
older layer, and that found elsewhere. We may note, first, that there are no kars 
in the four new additions to the mode stock, ‘araibar, baba tahir, bayati and 
'acem~'afran - while conceding at the same time that in the case of baba fakir 
and ‘acem 'afir an, which furnish between them just one piece, no significance 
attaches to this. For bayati and 'araibar, on the other hand, which are represented 
by 54 and 24 pieces respectively, it might well be argued that the exceptional 
absence of kars Is not unconnected with their relatively recent emergence. 
However, ignoring as a statistically poor indicator any mode with a total repre¬ 
sentation of less than ten, we find among the modes also known to the 
antecedent tradition that there are a further four for which no kar is recorded: 
rehavl (52), kiirdi (27), hicaz (21), and bestenigar (16), and although it would be 
tempting to draw the conclusion that the enormous upsurge In the popularity of 
rehavl might be related to the emergence of a new modal structure associated 
with which would be a new repertoire not containing kars, there is no reason to 
suppose that a similar explanation would serve In the other three cases, and firm 
conclusions cannot, therefore, be drawn in the absence of farther Information 
about historical developments. 

The general Impression is thus of a quite considerable, if not readily 
explicable, shift in the fortunes of a large number of modes within the common 
stock, coupled with a few additions and, perhaps more significant, the shedding 
of a number of the modes that were less common in the sixteenth-century 
system, or at least their reduction to the status of satellites of more prominent 
neighbours. But the implications of this for the structure of the system as a 
whole can only be explored through the correlation of such information with 
what can be learned from both the theoretical literature and the notations. 
Furthermore, as already noted, while the very broad picture derivable from the 
contrast between HP and the antecedent collections is reasonably clear, detailed 
interpretation is hindered by possible variations In boundaries and definitions. 


51 


For possible reasons for this see. Wrighi 1990. 
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Certain aspects may, nevertheless, be explored, through reference to 
contemporary sources. If, as the evidence of ‘All Ufki would tend to confirm, 
there is no reason to suppose any significant difference In the frequency of 
utilization of modes in the vocal as against the instrumental repertoire, we may 
reasonably compare incidence in HP with that in Cantemir. Expressed as per¬ 
centages of the total collection, the following are the figures for the ten most 
common modes in each: 


HP Cantemir 


1 . 

h&seynl 

14.2 

1 . 

hiiseynl 

14.8 

2. 

'acem 

6.7 

2. 

neva 

9.4 

3. 

jabd 

6.4 

3. 

rdst 

7.7 

4. 

neva 

6.3 

3. 

‘trak 

7.7 

5. 

Vat 

6.1 

5. 

'acem 

6.25 

6. 

bayatl 

5.8 

5. 

segah 

6.25 

7. 

rehavX 

5.6 

7. 

gabd 

3.7 

7. 

segah 

5.6 

7. 

bayatl 

3.7 

9. 

evig 

5.2 

9. 

penggdh 

3.1 

10. 

'uggdk 

4.3 

9. 

muhayyir 

3.1 

(11. 

mv.ha.yyir 

4.1 

(12. 

evig 

2,6 

17. 

rust 

1.8 

14. 

‘ugydk 

2.3 

20. 

penggah 

1.5) 

17. 

rehavl 

1.4) 


Table 13 


It will be seen that there is broad agreement about the relative status of hiiseynl, 
‘acem, Ur ale and segah, but that elsewhere quite considerable variations may 
emerge, culminating in the startling contrast between the respective percentages 
for rase and rehdvt. On the assumption that each mode section in HP is in an 
equivalent state of completion, this may at least be interpreted as confirmation of 
the suggestion made above of a breaking down ofbanders between closely related 
modes and a consequent uncertainty In assigning pieces to one or another. 52 

As noted above, a further area of difference between HP and the earlier 
collections concerns the way modes are ordered. The previous conceptualization, 
by which they are grouped according to a hierarchy of sets, the twelve Sudiid (to 


52 Cantemir Ctdvdr-. 47-8) claims that rthdvl is mevc&d til-ism ma'dud 1 sic ?for ma 'diini) Ul-cism, 
ie. exists in name only, the reason being that there Is nothing to differentiate it from rast - a view 
evidently not shared by Haft? Post. Relevant here is to note that a later (eighteenth-century) g&fte 
meanuasL, MS Topkapi R 1723, has ejection heading combining the two: rdst ma’ahu rehavi. 
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which NO restricts itself) being followed by the sbr or seven dwdzes and then the 
remainder (four sometimes being classed as Su'bas, the others as tarkibs), was 
seen not to represent accurately their relative importance in practice, and must 
have been abandoned some time before HP, for the only vestiges that remain are 
one piece (61b) that has duw&zdah in its heading and contains a corresponding 
modulation sequence through the twelve iudud, and another (136b) that pro¬ 
gresses likewise through the six awdz&s. Modulation sequences are otherwise 
hardly ever indicated by HP, but the Instrumental examples provided by Can- 
temir confirm that the ancient scheme was no longer relevant to practice. 53 The 
particular order of presentation adopted by HP, which begins with rdst and 
penggdh, cannot, as reference to table 13 will confirm, have related to a hierarchy 
based on frequency, of occurrence, and the reasons for it may be discussed further 
in the context of an examination of structure. To be noted here, finally, is that 
HP's order differs both from that of ‘Air Uflp and from the more schematic one 
employed by Cantemir to catalogue his collection, so that although certain 
small-scale groupings may have been conventional, there can have been no 
agreed standard overall sequence to replace the previous scheme. 

3.6. Rhythm 

With regard to the antecedent tradition it was noted that the identity and 
distribution of the rhythmic cycles in Ox and S resembled each other closely 
with, in particular, the same six cycles being preponderant in both. The total 
number reported, 23 in S and 36 in Ox, reflected a range of possible structures 
comparable in extent to that hinted at in NO/G. However, the fact that the 
rhythmic cycles are mentioned only sporadically and Incidentally in NO/G 
precluded any firm conclusions about what changes might have taken place 
during the period covered, despite certain significant differences In nomenclature. 

No such problems arise with HP. Comparison of the identity and 
distribution of the rhythmic cycles with those in S and Ox Indicates that between 
the mid sixteenth and mid seventeenth centuries a number of important develop¬ 
ments had taken place. The total number, 26, Is of a similar order, but of these 
no fewer than eight have names not recorded in the previous anthologies. 54 The 
possibility of old wine In new bottles cannot be totally discounted, especially as 
there is some evidence of changes (or equivalences) of name; 55 but that 
substitution should occur, on such a grand scale can be dismissed as. implausible, 
and the majority of the eight may be accepted as new creations'. Equally, change 

53 

And HP does itself indicate (3Tb) one sequence that lira outside the traditional patterns: gdrgdh -» 
gSl ipSr _> 'araibai — thicaz. 

54 devr4 Hindi, devr-i kebir, nim devr-i kebir, cvfer.frenk^m, nun devir, sefyan and zenclr. 

NO for example, has/nr'-i mupammea, but not far-, Ox the opposite. Thac the distribution is 
not accidental, and that the two are to be equated, is indicated by the fact that exactly the same 
variations arc to be observed in Cantemir and HP respectively. 
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is indicated by the subsequent l<?ss of no fewer than 13 of the cycle names 
mentioned in Ox, of particular significance being the disappearance of se 4arb, by 
far the most important cycle in the mid sixteenth century, and of two others, 
amol and Sar darb, which also figure among the six most commonly used. 56 
The identity of the equivalent six most common cycles in HP is consequently 
quite different. But it is not only that the three missing cycles are replaced: of 
the previous six only one, taqWsakil, remains equally prominent, and among the 
newly promoted cycles there are two, genber and evfer, that receive no mention 
in Ox. It Is difficult not to conclude that we have here evidence of a major 
transformation affecting both the nature of the cycles used and their distribution. 

One general line of enquiry that the antecedent tradition does not permit 
concerns the possibility of particular associations between rhythmic cycles and 
forms (there appear to be none between rhythmic cycles and modes). Except in 
the special cases of 'amal and car darb, NO/G indicates form but not cycle, S and 
Ox cycle but not form. However, in the latter it may be noted that the greatest 
concentration of nawba movements is in the taqll block, and with HP we are on 
rather firmer ground in thinking that such a relationship of form to cycle may 
not be fortuitous. Discounting, because of its formal fluidity, the particular 
association of the sema'i genre with a particular rhythmic cycle 57 we may 
consider the incidence of the various cycles in the three major forms specified, 
kar, nakig and garki, and in the larger group of unassigned pieces. Ignoring the 
sema l rhythmic cycle it turns out that while the six most commonly used in 
HP as a whole are genber, sakil, evfer, devr-i revan, mutyimmes and fyafif, the 
corresponding set in any one of these four categories may be significantly 
different 

Taking into account all pieces assignable to the kar category, we find 
that gakil and frqftf are particularly prominent, but that of genber and evfer there 
is in contrast no trace, while there are only two instances of devr-i revan, 
muframmes, on the other hand, is reasonably well represented (although hardly 
more so than turki darb, not one of the top six). But not only does the frequency 
profile for the kar differ from that of the repertoire as a whole, it also differs 
markedly from that exhibited by the nakig: 


5 ,Pf rc , raaSninEten 05,010 nameslhat ^ dis4 PP ear ara: & rb al-jadld, darb al-qadlrn, jarr-i h*ftf<Ox 
and S also ha.ve.jorr, again unknown later, but which In one place Is equated with nim laqUj'sarl'ol- 
ha-aj muhajjal, xfranddz, turH-yi twkl-yiaql, mi’atayn, and tarab angia. It may also be 

noted that Ox and S distinguish, as HP does not, between ranvtf-i fawtt and ramal~i qaslr; and that 
there are a further three cycles found in S but not in HP (or Ox): jarr-i maty*!, rihkard, and diwdn 
(not to be equated with rawdn: the rid. distinction in Sis, generally, clearly maintained). 

As the notations of Cantemirmake clear, there were two quite distinct cycles to which this name 
was applied, a stx dme-unit cycle (yOrOk semd'i), and a ten time-unit cycle (sema't-i lank). The 
great majority of these instrumental semi 'is are in the former, as are all the vocal examples notated 
by Alt Uftf, thus making It certain that it Is this cycle with which the overwhelming majority, if 
not the totality, of the examples in HP would be associated. 
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kar 


nakis 


bafif 

13 

evfer 

20 

sakil 

13 

tiirkl darb 

10 

muftammes 

6 

mufyammes 

8 

tiirkidarb 

5 

evsaf 

7 

devr-i revan 

2 

devr-i revan 

7 

dUyek 

2 

devr-i hindi 

3 

fer' 

2 

fer' 

2 

riirn sakil 

2 

sofyan 

2 

darb-ifelili 

1 

devr-i keblr 

1 



ddyek 

1 



fable 

1 



bW 

1 



nim sakil 

1 


Table 14 

The contrast is quite startling: except for one (later) piece in haftf, 
neither of the two major kar cycles (which account between them for well over 
half the total) is used at all in the nakiy, while the one that clearly dominates in 
the latter, evfer, is equally absent from the former, as is another common naJa§ 
cycle, evsat. But while it is evidently possible to speak here of a close 
re lati onship between rhythmic cycle and form, it does not follow that the two 
forms can be identified simply by the presence or absence of a given cycle, since 
others, such as mufyammes and tiirkl darb, are readily used in both. Nor can one 
conclude from the absence of the other cycles from table 14 that they could never 
occur: it would be prudent to attribute the feet that a far larger number of cycles 
is used in the unclassified group in part to the size of the sample. 58 But it is 
surely not without significance that the names of all the four cycles most 
commonly used in the k5r, representing what must have been perceived as the 
most ancient part of the repertoire, are encountered in the antecedent tradition, 
with the two most prominent, fyafif and sakil, also figuring among the six most 
used sixteenth-century cycles, whereas evfer, the most characteristic cycle in the 
nah$, which appears to be a relatively recent occupier of part of the ‘classic’ end 
of the repertoire, is a later innovation. But here, too, selectivity is at work, for 


58 General confirmation of the distribution irv table 14 Is provided by the material that surrounds S 
in Bagdatk Vehbi Ef. 1002. This consists almost exclusively of fairs, 64 fa all, and is probably 
either contemporary with, or only slightly posterior to, HP. Here hafifls dearly the favourite eyde, 
but iitrJtf 4arb rivals sakil for second place. The total range, significantly, is again small, only ten 
cycles being represented, four of them by a single composition. Of those that appear more than once 
the percentage of the total they account for Is: £a/I/36, sakil 16. ttirki garb 14, dQyek 11, 
muframmes 9, and nim sakil 8. 
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not all such innovations appear permissible. Particularly noteworthy is the 
absence of genber which, despite being extremely common in the repertoire as a 
whole, fails to be used not only in the kar and nakig, but also in the yarici. 

The distribution of the rhythmic cycles in the much more numerous 
category of the unassigned pieces is as follows (with, added after, the figure for 
the collection as a whole, sema 'i again excepted): 


genber 

81 

(81) 

sakll 

67 

(81) 

evfer 

49 

(79) 

devr-i revan 

46 

(67) 

mubammes 

32 

(47) 

devr-i hebTr 

23 

(24) 

nim devir 

22 

(22) 

remel 

19 

(19) 

dOyek 

14 

(19) 

fir' 

14 

(18) 

brfif 

14 

(29) 

devr-i Mndi 

11 

(14) 

bavi 

10 

(10) 


evsaf 

9 

«51) 

zencir 

9 

(9) 

berefgan 

8 

(8) 

fable 

7 

(8) 

darb-i fetih. 

5 

(5) 

tOrU /farb 

5 

(10) 

sofyan 

4 

(10) 

frenkgin 

3 

(3) 

nim gaktt 

3 

(5) 

darbeyn 

1 

(1) 

hezec 

1 

(1) 

nim devr-i kebtr 

1 

(1) 


Table 15 

The only cycle not employed In this block Is precisely the semd'T, which with 
some 250 appearances overall Is at least three times as common as any other, 
and given the general formal similarities observed between the unassigned pieces 
and the sema'is it would appear that it is the identity of the rhythmic cycle that 
constitutes the crucial differentiation factor. As in the antecedent anthologies the 
six most common cycles account for some three-quarters of the whole repertoire 
(but with sema T far more prominent than se darb was in the sixteenth century). 

A further aspect of rhythmic differentiation is represented by the 
organization of the vocal fasti. Our knowledge of this Is derived, however, not 
from HP, which gives no hint that th e fasti even existed, but from Cantemir. 59 
As he describes it, it consisted of the sequence taksfm, bests , nakig, kar , and 
sema % representing therefore a comprehensive set of transitions not only at the 
level of language (from no text to text, and within the latter from Turkish, with 
little or no word and syllable material, to Persian, with an increasing amount of 
word and syllable material, and back again) and form (from improvised to pre¬ 
composed, and within the latter from relatively short and simple to relatively 
long and complex, and back again) but also at that of rhythmic organization 


59 


tdvdrt 103. 
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(from absence to presence of a rhythmic cycle, and within the latter from a form 
allowing any cycle except one, to two forms in each of which the preferred cycle 
is different, and ending with a form prescribing the cycle initially prohibited). 

Given that there do appear to be quite well defined associations between 
certain rhythmic cycles and at least three of the vocal forms in HP, one might 
wonder whether more general lines of cleavage are discernible between the vocal 
and instrumental repertoires. Table 16 gives in percentage form the relative 
frequency of the ten most commonly used cycles in HP as compared with the 
equivalent set for the instrumental pieces notated by Cantemir: 

HP Cantemir 


1 . 

sema’i 

29.5 

1 . 

diiyek 

23.6 

2. 

Qenber 

9.6 

2. 

devr-i kebir 

11.6 

3, 

§a!cil 

9.5 

3. 

yakil 

10.8 

4. 

evfer 

9.3 

4. 

(yurOk) sema’i 

9.4 

5. 

devr-i revan 

7.9 

5. 

darb-ifedh 

7.4 

6. 

mufyammes 

5.6 

6. 

fable 

6.8 

7. 

tefif 

3.4 

7. 

muhammes 

5.4 

8. 

devr-i kebir 

2.8 

8. 

berefyan 

4.8 

9. 

him devir 

2.6 

8. 

gender 

4.8 

10. 

tiir/d darb 

2.4 

10. 

baff 

3.7 

(11. 

duyek 

2.2 

(11. 

devr-i revan 

2.6 

19. 

berefyan 

0.9 


evfer 

- 

19. 

fable 

0.9 


him devir 

- 

21. 

darb-i fetify 

0.6) 


liirki darb 

-) 


Table 16 


Detailed comment here would be superfluous. It is quite evident that the dif¬ 
ference in distribution between the two repertoires was quite marked, the most 
significant contrast being the complete absence from the Instrumental repertoire 
of three cycles that between them account for over 14% of the vocal repertoire as 
represented in HP. (Assuming that HP’s fer' may be identified with Cantemir’s 
fer‘-i muhammes, the one cycle employed only in the instrumental repertoire if, 
as is likely, sema’i in HP always means yilriik. sema'i , is sema'i-i lenkf) 
Contrast, often extreme, is also the order of the day elsewhere: sema'i is much 
less prominent in Cantemir’s list, while duyek, easily the most common instru¬ 
mental cycle, can only manage eleventh place In the vocal repertoire; 150 indeed. 


The prominence of duyek as an Instrumental cycle is attributable in part to the fact that it is used 
for a number of mtshfer pieces (sec Sanal 1964). 
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only sakll, mu^ammes and f}aflf have approximately the same degree of impor¬ 
tance In both lists. 

The two collections taken together yield over 1250 pieces, and it might 
be thought that any rhythmic cycle with a combined total of less than 5 (or 
under 0.4% of the whole) was distinctly marginal to the system. There are three 
such: Jrenkgin (4), nlm devr-i kebir (1) and he zee (l). 61 However, having seen 
modes miraculously recover, and the most common rhythmic cycle in one 
century seemingly disappear the next, it should be stressed that noting how rare 
these three are should not be construed as predicting for them a speedy demise. 

3.7. Composers and repertoire 


Ic was suggested in 1.4.1 that the proportion of that segment of the repertoire 
common to NO and S which one might expect to have survived from one to the 
other was, given the probable time gap between the two, no higher than one- 
sixth. Between S and HP the gap is at least as great and probably somewhat 
greater, and one would expect, therefore, an even lower proportion to survive. 
Nevertheless, even if one were to consider a modest one-twentieth a more 
realistic figure, we would accordingly still anticipate encountering, in the context 
of a presumed common tradition, no fewer than ten of the pieces recorded in S 
within the more comprehensive coverage of the late-seventeenth repertoire 
presented by HP. At the same time we might predict, by analogy with a 
comparison of the contents of NO/G and S, that although many new composers 
would appear in HP, a considerable proportion of the collection would still be 
attributed to the usual handful of early great composers. That the general profile 
of composers in HP Is very different was indicated already by the contrast 
between figs. 1 and 2 (1.4), but it is still rather surprising to find that virtually 
all the celebrated ‘classic' names that are so prominent in the antecedent tradition 


have disappeared. Of Safi al-Din and ‘All Sita’I there is now no trace, and even 
later composers of comparable renown such as Gaianfar and Sams-i RumI have 
fallen by the wayside, leaving just one of the great ancestor figures to serve as 
the symbolic pole around which the supposedly more ancient part of the 
repertoire can revolve: ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi. Thus of the pieces designated, 
or identifiable, as Mrs, no fewer than eleven from a total of 32 for which the 
composer is specified are attributed to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi (generally called 
gToca ‘Abd al-Qadir), while a further 13 have the laconic heading ff oca, a nd it is 
reasonable to assume that in the majority of cases ‘Abd al-Qadnrgi^WaJagi^is 
again meant, 62 the remainder, perhaps, being thought to be ^JvQ&:-eLQfeck) 

S' -A 


ji / 1 >■ ■■) 

cycles cited Qy'.Cinienur (eVvdr: j)6); j 
rental nor the yodal repfertolxis. J '*'! 
Thus e.g. the piece known as muhte§cm is attributed in HP to tfoiikwhite K it^o^f6rmsr 
part of the ‘Abd al-Qadir ai-Mara££ corpus. 


To which could be added,theoretically, two mysterious < 

^arazm and y<k 4arb T which arc attested in neither the instrumental nor the yodal iep&tolriss. 
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‘Abd al-’AlI, a shadowy, possibly late-sixteenth-century figure 63 explicitly 
named as the composer of three /cars, and the one potential addition to the 
pantheon of Illustrious ancients. 64 Bearing in mind the low level of overlap in 
the contents of NO/G and the two sixteenth-century collections, despite their 
having a number of composers in common, the absence from HP of all but one 
of the composers around whose names the greater part of the earlier repertoire had 
crystallized Inevitably leads to the conclusion, contrary to the prediction made 
above on the basis of the total number of pieces in S, that at best a mere two of 
three of the pieces considered in HP to be the work of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgl 
might be identifiable as survivals from the antecedent tradition. It is, therefore, 
hardly surprising - even if somewhat disconcerting when viewed against the 
popular (and partly scholarly) consensus of a continuity of tradition and 
repertoire in Turkish classical music stretching back at least as far as ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-MarSgi - to find that, saving error, not a single composition recorded in 
the antecedent anthologies is still extant in the repertoire contained in HP. 65 

HP contrasts with NO not merely in contents but in approach. While 
the earlier collection bases Itself on a restricted, and ancient, mode set, HP not 
only records a contemporary repertoire but gives a prominent place in it to the 
songs of Hafiz Post himself and to those of his pupil, Tpi, the two contributing 
over 200 pieces. That the majority of the composers, in contrast to those of the 
antecedent tradition, are Ottoman, is clear from their names, but for further 
information on origins and dates we must have recourse to other sources, in 
particular Es'ad Efendl, who refers to approximately a third of the ninety or so of 
those who are cited in HP. 66 As a group these appear to differ in no way from 
the remaining musicians mentioned by Es‘ad Efendi: the great majority were 
either natives of Istanbul 67 or moved to it from other cities such as Diyarbakrr or 
Ru§?uk, and virtually all are dateable to the second half of the seventeenth 
century, and In particular to the regnal period of Mehmed IV (1648-87) - being 
therefore contemporaries of Hafiz Post. Assuming that those included by Es‘ad 


63 Sec Qstuna 1: 3; Ezgi 1: 262. The period is arrived at by inference, there being no 
biographical information. 

64 Among the large groups of bdrs surrounding S in Bagdatli Vehbi Ef. 1002 no less than 10 are 
attributed to him. It may also be noted that ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgi is not mentioned, pieces 
attributed to him in HP now being said to be by rjoca - a further indication that in general Hoca as 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mar5gl 

66 Aral (1950; 22) notes both the doubtful nature of present ascriptions to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Matdgi 
and the absence of any of the pieces so ascribed from NO. Ezgi (5: 522) makes the same point with 
greater detail and emphasis, adding that the technical terminology is also different, and that the nature 
of the verse and syllable sections is somewhat dissimilar. 

The enact number is impossible to determine, as the form in which names are presented is not 
wholly consistent: thus we encounter not just Ijafi^/Hafi? Post/Baljir (-i Haft?) and perhaps also 
Fakir for Hafiz Post himself, but pains such as Klifilk Bnim and Kdpifc Imdm Qelebi, who may well 
be one person rather than two, whereas Receb and Receb yciebi are not, according to Es‘ad Efendi, 
who also distinguishes between two Yahya Qelebis. 

67 Understood here to include also outlying areas such as Eytip and Cskfldar. 
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Efendi provide a representative ■ cross-section of the composers in HP the 
emphasis is, therefore, very much on Istanbul as the major cultural centre, and 
on a repertoire which is predominantly an assemblage of what had been produced 
within one or at most two generations, for apart from the particular categories of 
the Persian language kar and naki$, generally attributed to legendary composers 
and evidently considered to be the representatives of an ancient tradition, 68 the 
great bulk of material will have been produced by composers active In the third 
quarter of the century, with only a relatively few pieces surviving torn 
composers of the preceding generation such as Koca ‘Osman, H&fiz Post’s own 
teacher. 

The contrast between HP and Ox and S is evidently less: all cast their 
nets much more widely over the contemporary repertoire. But here, too, there is 
a considerable gulf, for, as noted above, we no longer find in HP the massive 
representation of composers from a bygone age so characteristic of the antecedent 
tradition. In all three the great bulk of the contents may, In fact, have been 
contemporary, or the work of the preceding one or two generations, but it is 
only in HP that this is recognized: its ‘ancient* pieces, attributed to Hoca/Hoca 
‘Abd al-Q&dir or Hoca ‘ Abd aI-‘AE, make up less than 5% of the total, as against 
over 40% for the equivalent material in S and Ox. Such a striking difference 
indicates a profound change in attitude, not so much to a perceived ‘antiquity’ or 
the reputation of particular composers as to the nature of the tradition Itself, that 
is, to the relationship between the creative potential of the Individual and the 
corporate system of modal, rhythmic and formal structures he utilizes. But on 
the basis of the evidence available no obvious explanation for such a change 
presents itself. The physiognomy of many of the vocal pieces recorded by ‘All 
Ufki - together with their frequent anonymity - suggests the extensive 
application of basic formulas and hence the likelihood both that the art of 
composition, rather than being restricted to particularly gifted specialists 
producing complex works of recognized merit, resided in the satisfactory 
utilization of basic techniques access to which was relatively open, and that the 
resulting songs were likely to be ephemeral and easily replaced. However, their 
instrumental counterparts, even if in some cases equally formulaic, exhibited a 
greater measure of durability, many of the mid-seventeenth-century pieces notated 
by ‘Ali Ufki surviving until the end of the century and beyond, and despite the 
lack of overlap between the vocal coverage of ‘All Ufki and HP (itself difficult to 
interpret but possibly indicative of a lack of consensus as to what might 
constitute a stable core repertoire) the ‘classic’ element will grow again during 
the next century, a gradual expansion of the ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragl and Ifoca 


68 It should not be concluded, however, that these were ossified forms preserving a dwindling 
repertoire to which no further additions could be made; several of the raki} in HP are later additions, 
and in Es'ad Efendi 'Tcii is noted as a composer of Mrs (even If such a designation is nevertheless the 
exception rather than the role). 
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‘Abd al-'AII corpus being reinforced by the addition to the canon of works by 
such seventeenth-century composers as Receb, ‘Iprl and, if to a lesser degree, 
yafjz Post himself. A tentative interpretation might then be that the largely 
contemporary bias of HP is consistent with what it also tells us about the 
significant shifts in modal, rhythmic and formal structures and preferences 
between the mid sixteenth and mid seventeenth centuries, the absence of 
survivals from the earlier repertoire indicating disjunction and a fresh start in 
which a major reformulation of the system as a whole goes hand In hand with 
the creation of a new repertoire. We might then expect that this repertoire could 
well have consisted in its formative stages of a readily replenished stock of songs 
stylistically different In. their abandonment, of an earlier tendency towards a 
melismatic approach in favour of one which often approximated to the syllabic, 
possibly thereby allowing greater aesthetic emphasis to be placed on the poetic 
text, formerly fragmented and distended, now generally whole and uninterrupted 
in Its setting. 

Confirmation that composition was not the preserve of a professional 
6lite, as it had tended to be previously, and that the focus of music-making (and 
patronage) was no longer principally the court, may be sought in the sheer 
number and the variety of backgrounds of the composers represented in HP, and 
in the already noted disappearance of panegyric texts. Little is known about the 
composers, apart from the dates and a few general remarks supplied by Es‘ad 
Efendi, but the fact that HP cites some 90, virtually all of whom may be 
presumed to have been active between 1620 and 1690, Is certainly consonant 
with the notion of wide participation and access, and such is also suggested by 
the social spread indicated by their names, which range from assorted notables 
(two with the title gah, a governor of Baghdad, various pagas, begs, efendis and 
gelebis), through a variety of religious figures of varying status (a kail, two 
imams, a muezzin, and no fewer than five characterized as dervig) to those of 
humbler origin (Siitpiizade, Ta?gizade, Hammamcizade), and Is effectively In 
accord with the spread of participation found in later Ottoman times: it is true 
that religious/ethnic minorities (Armenians, Greeks, Jews) do not have the 
representation they will later achieve, both as composers and performers, but 
otherwise the social profile of HP is characteristically Ottoman, and somewhat 
different from that suggested by the antecedent anthologies. Of particular 
importance In this respect is to note as a new feature the contribution made by 
those with explicitly religious functions or affiliations. It Is likely, especially 
in view of the recognition given by Es‘ad Efendi to membership of the Mevlevi 
order in his biographical notes, that the Sufi tekkes, in particular the mevlevi- 
hanes, were already functioning as centres enabling a wider cross-section of the 
population to be exposed to parts of the repertoire, acquire performance skills and 
interiorfze the structure of a musical system that, despite being used in HP 
principally to set divan, poetry marked by a linguistic sophistication not fully 
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accessible to all and sundry, must have been available to, and benefited from the 
participation of, many more than the lettered dlite who were the main producers 
and consumers of that poetry. 69 


9 But Andrews (1985: 176-83) adduces arguments against too narrow a view of access to, and 
comprehension of, dJvdn poetry. Behar(1987: 27-31) explores, only to reject, the analogy of a trade 
guild for musical training and performance, stressing again open access against exclusivity. 





4. Before, between, after 


4.1. Introduction 

Here an attempt will be made to widen somewhat the deliberately narrow focus 
of the preceding two chapters by extending the historical context both backwards 
and forwards, and by taking account of selected aspects of the theoretical 
literature from ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi to Cantemir. Reference to theoretical 
treatises has two specific purposes: to illustrate, through the definitions there 
provided, structural features to which the song-text anthologies provide no clue, 
and then to reverse the process, pointing out phenomena the treatises fail to 
mention and, more importantly, using the largely statistical information obtain¬ 
able from the anthologies to shed light on the relative importance of various 
elements that the treatises simply list, thereby making the inner dynamic of the 
modal and rhythmic systems easier to comprehend. Equally selective will be the 
treatment of historical context. Rather than attempt a general account of musical 
developments over a period spanning several centuries, attention will be drawn to 
the history of specific compositions, and in particular to pieces by, or attributed 
to, ‘Abd al-Qadir ai-Maragl which exemplify developments both prior to the 
antecedent collections and posterior to HP. 

4.2. Form 

In contrast to mode and rhythm, which together usually form a substantial, if 
not, indeed, central element of most treatises from ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi 
onwards, form is often neglected, or at best dealt with cursorily. Both ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Maragi himself and Cantemir give detailed analytical surveys of all the 
major vocal forms known in their day, but in this they are the exception rather 
than the rule. The only works of the interveiiing period relevant to the ante¬ 
cedent tradition that provide accounts of any substance are the majalla of al- 
Sirwani (died c. 1453), which essentially does no more than reproduce ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Maragi’s descriptions, 1 the ris&la by Bina’I (dated 1483), and the risdla 
by Najm al-Din Kawkabi (d. 1532). 2 Elsewhere we find little more than 


1 majalla 2, fob. 215a-7b (D'Brlanger 4*. 233-247). 

2 See Jung 1989: 90, 152-4. 
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occasional brief references to the nawba, reflections of its former importance 
telling us next to nothing about the structure of the individual movements. 3 For 
this, as well as for an account of the other forms mentioned in the antecedent 
anthologies, it is to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi that we must turn in the first 
instance. The obvious problem of the extent to which his descriptions, formu¬ 
lated in relation to the musical practice of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries, are relevant to what was current a century and more later can be 
partially resolved by reference to die later account of Bina’i, which is contem¬ 
porary with NO/G. 

‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragl begins by informing us that there are nine 
forms in all. 4 The nawba (or, more precisely, nccwbat-i muractab), which con¬ 
stitutes just one entry in the list, is the first to be discussed, in an account which 
stresses the modal and rhythmic interrelationships between the familiar four 
movements (the preferred. If not obligatory, rhythmic cycles being taqil awwal, 
taqll tdnl, taqll-i ramal,faf}itl, and turki-yi aq[). A further unifying factor is that 
the opening melodic material must reappear at the end. 5 

4.2.1. qawl 

There follows (fols. 95b-96a) a more detailed account of the individual move¬ 
ments, that of the qawl being especially full, analysing its internal structure and 
introducing the relevant technical terminology for the various sections. The 
initial stipulation is that the verse set should be Arabic, and we are also told that 
the song may commence at any point ta the cycle. But the main concern of the 
description is with the internal formal divisions and the nature of their material 
(verse, word, syllable). The qawl begins with two sections called (artqa, the first 
tarlqa-i jadwal, the second farlqa-i mafia', no properties being specified for the 
former, but the latter being said to relate to a hemistich or to a whole line of 
verse. The sense of this is not immediately clear, and appeal to a preceding 
example of notation might suggest that the two terms overlap, or are even 
synonymous, referring therefore to an initial text-setting melodic unit of variable 


3 As in, e.g., ijrpr b. ‘Abdullah, tdvdr, British Library MS Or. 11091, fol. 88 (-where, in- 
teresdngly, reference is made to differences between Arab and non-Arab practice) and Qasim b. Dfist 
‘All Bui)art, risdla dar r Unt-i mustqi, John Rylands library MS Peis, 707, fol- 40a. For further 
materials, some again derivative, see Jung 1989: 155-60. 

^ Bodleian Library MS Marsh 282, fol. 95a. All references will be to this autograph MS of the 
jdmi f al-alkdn. The account actually begins with a statement to the effect that there are nine forma, 
followed by a list with ten names. These were then crossed out - probably because of the 
discrepancy: in another, slightly later autograph MS (Nuiuosmaniyo 3644, fol. 59a) the list contains 
nine entries, and nothing is crossed out. The problem arises out of the dubious status of the haw&l, 
which can be viewed either as an independent form or as a subtype of the lahma. 

^ ibtidd’ wa-ntihd’ dar talhin bi-yak dhang bdyad fd bdfand It is assumed that dhang (unhelpfully 
defined in al-Sinvaiu, majalla 2, fol, 218b simply as ?awt ‘voice, song*) implies not mode In general 
but a particular melodic manifestation thereof; the same mode would in any case ran through the 
whole nawba. 
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length. 6 7 Clarification may, however, be found elsewhere, in the ensuing descrip¬ 
tions of two other forms. The gazal, which evidently resembles the qawl struc¬ 
turally, is said (fob 95b) to contain both tariqa-i jadwal and fariqa-i mafia ', and to 
this indication of their being not overlapping but separate entities we may add 
the use of the two terms as headings for different text blocks in the exempli¬ 
fication of the nasld-i'arab (fol. 98b), It is clear, therefore, that in the qawl (and 
certain other forms) the ( (ariqa-i ) mafia' designates not part or all of the setting 
of the first verse unit, whether hemistich or line, despite meaning ‘beginning' 
or. In relation to poetry, ‘opening verse’, but the repeat of that material for the 
next unit: it is an exact equivalent of the familiar awwaUmidnh of the ante¬ 
cedent traditipn. 

Next to be mentioned is an optional section called $awP or, more 
familiarly, miyan &ana. This consists of new melodic material for half of its 
one- or two-line length (although the very beginning might coincide with that of 
the first section) followed by a reprise of the material of the first section, and 
allows the further option of inserting nuqUS, presumably ‘decorative’ passages 
involving word and syllable material. Obligatory, in contrast, is the taSyl'a or, 
more familiarly, bazgast, which contains primarily syllable material 8 but may 
combine with this further verses. Its length is at the discretion of the composer: 
indeed, two such sections may be included, in which case one may be verse, the 
other syllable. Reference is made to a concluding repeat of the initial fariqa, but 
although It may be assumed that this was a normal feature, obligatory even, the 
text does not confirm that such was the case. 

4.2.I.I. Subsequent developments 

Comparison of the above account with that emerging from the material reviewed 
in 23.2.5 Indicates that, although the broad formal design survived unchanged, a 
number of significant developments had nevertheless taken place by the end of 
the fifteenth century. In interpreting that material it was assumed that the miyan 
provided melodic contrast, but even if there was internal evidence pointing 
towards this conclusion, it might be argued that it was insufficient to provide 
proof. ‘Abd al-QSdir al-Marfigi’s definition, coupled with the seventeenth- 
century evidence of ‘All Ufkl and Cantemir, may be taken as final confirmation 
that such was indeed the case. Whether the optional coincidence of the begin¬ 
ning of the miyan with that of the opening of the piece was still current in the 
sixteenth century cannot be determined, but the general dissimilarity in the 


6 Further grounds for considering the two synonymous might be sought in the following comments 
on the meydn fyinax we are laid that if the tarlqa-i jadwal is one hemistich in length then the miydn 
will be a line, and if the (farSqa-i) mafia ' is one line the miydn will bo two. 

7 Elsewhere also qawt al-wasaf and baytal-wcaaf. 

8 It is bi-alf&t-iarkdn-i naqardi (or tqd 1 ) wa-gayrihd. presumably referring specifically to ta , tan. na 
and nan, the syllables used to convey the structure of the rhythmic cycles. 
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distribution of prolongation syllables would Indicate that this was unlikely. 
That the miydn as a whole should also be optional seems at first sight sur¬ 
prising, but as ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgl unfortunately does not discriminate 
between shorter and longer settings it may be that this simply anticipates later 
norms whereby the rrdydn is absent from one-line settings but present otherwise. 
A clearer case of continuity is provided by the confinement of new material to 
the first hemistich or line of the miydn, although in the antecedent anthologies 
the unit in question has been regularised as a hemistich. Equally familiar is the 
contrast supplied by the following syllabic bdzgaSt, and the conclusion of the 
piece at least sometimes, and possibly always, with a further repeat of the 
opening material. From this one might wish to conclude that the large-scale 
structures A A B A (when the miydn Is not present) and A A B A C A (when it 
is), have remained as constants over a period of at least a century and a half. 
However, the internal complexity of the pieces recorded In NO/G meant that 
such abstractions could convey at best only a small amount of significant 
information, and might even be misleading, and without a record of comparable 
detail It would be unwise to assume that in 'Abd al-Qadir al-Maragl’s day the 
situation was much different, so that the degree of continuity cannot be assessed 
with great precision. There is, nevertheless, a clear structural parallel to be 
detected in the possibility of a second bdzgaSt section, which might correspond 
to the later naql-i dTgar If syllabic and to the later dwlza if a verse setting. On 
the other hand, the possibility of a second miydn mentioned by ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Maragi is a feature for which the antecedent tradition provides no parallel. 
Interestingly, no such flexibility Is shown by Bina’i. ■Writing at a time when 
one-line settings had become frequent, for him they appear to have provided the 
only model, for in Ms definition the qawl does not have even one miydn, being 
made up of two sarhdnas - presumably the setting of HI and its repeat for H2 - 
and a bdzgu (the form preferred by later theorists in place of bdzgaSt). This 
summary account thus fails to take account of the structural norms of the longer 
examples. 

Section correspondences are displayed in table 17. The changes in the 
terms used are evidently extensive, but not too much need be made of them: NO 
and G are not always Internally consistent and, more Importantly, table 7 
(2.5.3.1) shows just as many differences between NO and the later S and Ox 
without indicating any fundamental structural developments. Here, too, the 
main nodes clearly correspond, and the similarities are strengthened when we 
recall that ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Marigi defines the miydn as including the repeat of 
earlier material separately labelled in NO as awwaL, while attention is also drawn 
to the possibility of inserting material, equivalent to the tarannum of NO, 
between the two parts. The major contrast between the two thus lies in the 
explicit recognition in NO of primarily syllable sections between the first 
two text sections and, optionally (albeit in the qawl occurring only infrequently). 
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NO 

(mustahall) 
taqsirn 

sarband and/or taranman 

awwal 

miyan 

(tarannion) 

awwal 

bdzgagt 

sarbandlawwal 


before the first. Although an embryonic stage In the development of such 
sections is recognized elsewhere by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi, 9 it is only with NO 
that they achieve independent status and are given separate labels, being 
distinguished according to position, internal consistency and function as 
mustahall, sarband, tarannum and hung, with the further specification of a sub¬ 
sequent extra syllable section as naql-i dlgar. That the emergence of a separate 
technical terminology in this context is not in itself a matter of vital importance 
Is suggested not only by the failure of later theorists such as Bina’l to include 
any reference to It but also by the omission of many of these labels from S and 
Ox, despite the retention there of all the syllable material to which they relate; 
but irrespective of how (or whether) such material is described it is clear that the 
main formal development revealed by the antecedent anthologies (and ignored by 
the theorists) lies in the increasing importance of syllable and word material 
which, from being optional additions, have now become standard separate 1 
sections forming a significant proportion of the whole and resulting, therefore, 
in a diminution of the role of the verse as a determinant of the aesthetic impact 
of the whole. 

4.2.2. Other forms 

For the other nawba movements ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgl’s definitions are briefer, 
particularly so in the case of the firudaSt, which is simply described as similar to 
the qawl, and is again a setting of Arabic verse. The language of the gazal is 
Persian, while the tardna, a setting of a ruba'l, may be in either language. Both 


9 it introducing the preceding notation (fols. 93b-94a) of a vocal com position, he mentions the 
possibility of introducing ampliflcatory material ( alfij-i ar fan yd lahrtmt) within or between words, 
or of adding after the completion of the verse arkdn- i ijd ', txem plifled by the syllables and syllable 
strings tana, tan, tanan, tananan, tdn, and lananatum. Insertion may also consis t of word elements, 
tile examples given being yd, ayd, tvd, ddst,jdn, Sawqi, hdhd, dU, ay kdy, makbub. 


‘Abd al-Qadir al-Marilgl 

tariqa-i jadwal 

farlqa-i ma(la‘ 
sawt (al-wasa()/bayt al~wasa{/miydn 

taSyValbdzgait 

(fanqa) 

Table 17 


U 


LJ 


•_ t 
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keep to the rhythmic cycle chosen for the qawl l which they also resemble in 
internal structure, and information is given on the point in the rhythmic cycle at 
which the song should commence. ‘Abd al-Qadlr al-Mar&grs final remarks on 
the nawba concern, naturally, his own innovation, the mustazad fifth movement, 
and make it clear that this should incorporate material from the previous four, a 
particular innovation being the inclusion in the tasyl'a (JbazgaSt) of texts used in 
the other movements. 

As the antecedent anthologies show, however, this fascinating structural 
concept, which goes far beyond the normal unities of mode, material and (for 
some movements at least) rhythmic cycle to make multiple connexions at the 
textual and motivic level, failed to establish itself. No mustazad is ascribed to 
any composer other than ‘Abd ai-Qadir al-Maragi, and those that are recorded in 
NO/G (cf. the example transcribed in 2.3.1.2) show no trace of textual repetition 
from previous movements, suggesting, therefore, that the few examples to 
survive to the end of the fifteenth century had been assimilated to the standard 
pattern, thus destroying the original structural justification for the form and 
thereby rendering it an unnecessary (and clearly unwanted) addition to the canonic 
four movements. 

On the structure of these Bina’i has little to say. The gazal Is again 
differentiated from the qawl merely in respect of the language of the verse, while 
the only point made about the tarana and firudaSt is the evidently inherited and no 
longer valid stipulation that the former must set a ruba'I text. What is in¬ 
teresting, rather, in BinaTs account is the order in which material is presented; 
qawl and gazal are listed in sixth and seventh position respectively in the total 
account of 17 forms, while the nawba only appears in twelfth place, being 
followed by individual entries at 13 and 14 for the other two movements. The 
dispersal of its constituent parts, puzzling and illogical when viewed solely in 
the light of the theoretical tradition, ceases to be problematic when considered In 
conjunction with the anthologies, and is evidently to be interpreted as a tacit 
recognition, if not of the decay of the nawba as a single entity, at least of the 
increasing independence of the qawl + gazal pair. 10 After the firudaSt entry 
comes one for the mustazad, defined simply as an additional fifth movement 
created by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi. Nothing is said of its internal structure: of 
Interest, rather, is that in this context Bina’i uses the generic term kar to refer to 
all the nawba movements. 

In th Qjami' al-alfyan (fols. 97v-99v) ‘Abd al-Qadlr al-Maragi goes on to 
discuss a further nine forms: basl(, darbayn, kull al-qlurub, kull aUnagam, nasid 
al-'arab, ’amal, peSraw, zafpna and hawd’i. The account in the maqdfid al-alhan 
(pp. 104-7) is similar, but includes in addition a reference to $awt not as part of 
the miyan terminology but as an independent form. We thus have accounts of 


An account similar with regard to both distribution and contents is given by Kawkabi (Jung 
1989: 153-4). 
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three of the forms occurring in the antecedent tradition, ' amal , peSraw and $awt, 
and they are described in terms that match reasonably closely the structures 
exhibited by the anthologies. In the brief mention of the yawt there is nothing 
to correspond to the alternating A B structure perceived in 2.3.2.8, but there is, 
at least, confirmation of the absence of a trtiydn or bazgaSt, the same melodic 
materials being used for each one of whatever number of verses Is sung. The 
only other point made about this form (p, 107) is that It is the one with the 
most direct emotional appeal, 11 and were the ha.wa’1 not referred to later, one 
might readily assume that it was synonymous with yawt, for in the jamV al- 
alhan (fol. 99v) it is described in strikingly similar fashion. 12 

The peSraw is described (fol. 99a) in terms which are also broadly valid 
for this form as it appears in Ox: it is, essentially, a song without a verse text 
consisting of a number of sections, fjana, the latter part of each being a refrain, 
sarband - further confirmation of the association of this term with repetition. 13 
The only differences concern the number of sections and, possibly, the preferred 
rhythmic cycles. Whereas in Ox there are normally three sections, and occasion¬ 
ally four or five, for ‘Abd al-QSdlr al-MarSgi the minimum is two, and the 
normal range apparently three to seven; but there Is no maximum, and ‘Abd al- 
QMlr al-Mardgl claims to have composed himself one of no less than 42 foanas, 
a modal grand tour progressing through the twelve SudUd, six awazes, and 24 
su'bas. In Ox, again, only three pesraws have a rhythmic cycle specified (two in 
bdflf and one In £aqU), while for ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi, even if no rhythmic 
cycle is excluded (and we will by now not be suiprlsed to learn that he himself 
had composed pelraws In all cycles), those preferred are ramal and muhammas. 
As he does not mention the possibility of the absence of a rhythmic cycle, it 
may be surmised, in the great majority of cases in Ox where no indication is 
given, not that there was no rhythmic cycle, but that just one standard cycle was 
employed, for if there were still two preferred cycles It might be expected that 
each piece would have Its own one specified, 

‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi’s description of the 'amal. is also relevant to the 
form as exhibited in the antecedent anthologies. Just as no essential difference 
could be discerned there between the ' amal and the other major forms such as the 
qawl, so too they are both fundamentally identical in structure for ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-MarSgi: the only significant difference is in fact textual, the language of the 
verse set being Persian, as against the Arabic of the qawl. 14 This contrast is 


11 wa-dnaqrab bdsad bi-qulub al-nds. 

12 wadn claddwa-a’luq buwad bi-taba' i'd kawaqf wa- 'awdnmbisabab-isur'at-i idrak 

13 The association persists in occasional modern appearances (e,g. in the ddr iU-elhdn kxllliyait 
printing of the saz semaisi in stczidilara by Sultan Selim HD but is strangely absent from ‘Alt Ufki’s 
notations, where serbcnd is occasionally used to designate not a ritomeUo but an extra final section 
in an instrumental piece. 

11 However, if them is a second bdzgadt, It would bo possible to include there a setting of either 
Persian of Arabic verse. 
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maintained in NO/G, and the evidence there provided, pointing to the basic 
structural sameness of nearly all forms, helps to explain what seems at first 
sight the rather curious emphasis attached by ‘ Abd al-QSdir al-Maragi to defining 
the language and sometimes the technical specifications of the verse set; we 
may conclude that in most cases these were the main or, indeed, sometimes the 
only distinguishing characteristics. 

4.2.2.1. Subsequent developments 

The notion of historical change Is already present in the text of the jarrti’ al- 
alhan, for ‘AM al-QSdlr al-Maragi considers the 'amal to be a relatively new 
fqrm contrasting.wUh an older layer made up of the nawba and three other forms, 
peSraw, 15 baslt and naSId. But a simple juxtaposition of the forms he describes 
with those present in NO/G would suggest that change was taking place at an 
accelerated rate during the fifteenth century, for apart from the nawba only two, 
‘amal and fawt, seem to survive. The appearance is probably deceptive, how¬ 
ever, and change may well have been far less radical. It Is clear, for example, 
that the pSSraw of Ox is a direct descendant of that described by ‘Abd al-Q&dir al- 
Maragi, and Its absence from NO/G must, accordingly, result from a deliberate 
policy of exclusion. It is possible, therefore, that other forms also could have 
survived without being recorded in the anthologies: if the hawa'T, for example, 
was perceived to be a popular form it might not have warranted inclusion in the 
repertoire of a court singer, or if it was partly improvised a fixed written form 
would have been pointless. The naSid-i ‘arab, on the other hand, may well have 
become geographically restricted, surviving elsewhere but gradually being 
dropped in areas where Persian and Turkish were increasingly dominant It is 
also evident that certain compositional procedures to which ‘Abd al-Qadlr al- 
MarSgi assigns specific form labels survive in the antecedent tradition, but 
integrated within other forms and with different designations: to the modulation 
technique of the hull al-nagam can be related both the duwazdah wa-SaS mode 
sequence and the more extended modulations of the (kidli) kulliyat, 16 which also 
allows the optional addition of sequences of rhythmic cycles reminiscent of ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Maragl’s kull al-durubX 1 Accordingly, a review of the core formal 
vocabulary as displayed in table 18 suggests that continuity from the fifteenth to 


15 But according to Ibn Faijlallih al-'Umari (d. 1349), the peSraw Is the Invention of al-Kamil al- 
Tawiisa (on whom see Neubauer 1969: 237, 248), a contemporary of ‘Abd al-QSdir al-MarSgi 
(masdlikal-abfdrjtmamHikal-amfdr, SQleymanlye MS Ayasofya 3423, book 10, p.329). 

16 Although not, perhaps, the systematic modulation to include all the pitches of the gamut: this 
particular technique may have become obsolete. 

7 The name of another of ‘Abd al-QSdir al-Marigi's fotms, darbayn, resurfaces in the seventeenth 
century, but there is no direct link: for ‘Abd al-QSdir at-MarSfci this is a form in which two rhythmic 
cycles ate performed simultaneously, while the later tetm denotes not a form but compound ihythmic 
cycles resulting not from superimposition but from the juxtaposition of two cycles. 
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1400 

1440 

1480 

1480 

1550 

1 Abd al-QSdir) (al-Sinv&nl) 

(Bina’i) 

(NO) 

(S, Ox) 

qawl 

—> 


—> 

-> // 

g02Ol 

“* 



—i // 

tararsa 

—» 



— *> // 

firudast 

—^ 


-> 

• •> // 

mustazad 

-» 

—> 

— ■> 

// 

basil 

—> 

// 



nasid-i 'arab 

-» 

// 



pesraw 

—? 



-* //■ • 

'amal 


—> 

—? 


darbayn 

-fxjarb // 




hull al-durub 


~> // 



kull al-nagam j—> 

-» // 




kull al-durub —tkulliydt 


// 


wa-'t-nagam 




zafyma 

-»// 




$awt 

—) 

—> 

—> 

—> 





yaw( o/- 

hcava'l 

—>// 





naqS 

—> 


~*nai0 


mwassa' 

—->^ow( 

-i m. 

•—^ 


1650 

(HP, *AliUfld) 


(pegrev) 

- • - ■> )'car 


akmii) 

kUlliyat) 


rihta lz H 


Car4arb 19 // 




—wtofef 
kar-i m. 


sarki 

murabba' 

sema'i 


Excluded are the generic and/or infrequent terms qif'a, ta$nlf and da'irtr, and the popular 
and devotional forms included by 'Ah Uficl. - • - ■> indicates a possible continuity 2 (if 
under another name); •<••> a vestigial survival. The bracketed entries under 1650 show 
a surviving term which now denotes an instrumental rather than, as before, a vocal 
form. 


Table 18 


Kawkabi (Tung 1989: 153) indicates that hindt vene could also be set in this form. 

19 Also in Kawkabi (who adds fdfua qarb and {(orb al-fath as foims, he., rhythm-form equivalences). 

20 The connexion depends straighforwardly on the synonymy of ’amal and kdr. But matters are 
complicated by the fact that in one early seventeenth-century text (that of DarwS *Alt-yl Gang?, see 
lung 1989: 155) both appear, and are distinguished (although the definition of the kdr does not 
correspond to the form as exhibited in the Ottoman tradition). 
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sixteenth centuries, despite the decay and eventual extinction of the nawba, was 
still probably greater than that between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Bina’i refers, however, as noted above, to the nawba movements as kar 
and it may be, therefore, that in seventeenth-century usage this term should be 
regarded less as a possibly direct descendant of its synonym, ’amal, than as a 
generic designation of any relatively long and formally complex piece. If so, it 
would follow that with the disappearance not only of the four nawba movements 
but also of the 'amal as well as bar darb as individual entities, the naki§ remains 
as the one direct survivor of more than marginal significance from the earlier 
range of forms. 

Al-Slrwani defines the naqs as being similar to the matla’ (first section) 
of an 'amal, being devoid of ?awc al-wasa( (=miyan ) and tasyl'a {-bazgast) 21 
thus suggesting something akin to the sawt. The similarity is recognized by 
Bina’i, who distinguishes them, in fact, not in terms of form but of style or 
character. 22 Theoretical texts may also distinguish as a separate category the 
mura^a' (al-Sirwani), defined as formally free, and characterized by the inclusion 
of settings of verse in both Arabic and Persian, and sometimes also in Turkish, 
or qawl-i murassa' (Bina’i), defined as including both Arabic and Persian verse. 
With these definitions the song-text collections broadly agree, but they contain 
no example in which Turkish verse appears, nor does the form appear any freer 
or less free than that of other qawls. 

Definitions of forms may also include information on preferred or 
obligatory rhythmic cycles, an aspect investigated in 3,6 in relation to HP but 
generally ignored, because of the incomplete nature of the data, in relation to the 
antecedent anthologies. As far as the nawba is concerned, reference has been 
made in 4.2 to there being five cycles in favour at the end of the fourteenth 
century, and as the form declined one might expect either increasing indifference 
to traditional norms, thus producing greater freedom, or a shrinking repertoire 
becoming ever more limited in its resources as previous possibilities are 
gradually shed. What evidence we have suggests that development cook place In 
the latter direction: al-Sirwanl mentions just three cycles in relation to the 
tarana, 23 and the process of reduction is carried even further In Ox and S, where 
nawba movements, whether together or separate, are associated with just one 
cycle, taqil. Preferred or obligatory cycles are also specified by al-Sirwani In 
relation to the 'amal, 24 and the identity of the cycles In question ( ramal , muham- 


ti Belanger 4: 244; British Library MS Or. 2361, fol. 2!7a (where the form is naqlt 
dearly a scribal error). 

^ Hie naqS, he says, unlike the qawi, is marked by a certain delicacy of expression (muiadammin-i 
i’lib&ri laftf-ast bi-jfilif-i fawt). But whatever gtoss is pur upon the phrase, the contrast between the 
two is evidently nothing to do with structure. Kawkabl, however, does include a formal criterion 
04ng 19S9: 153): unlike the naqi, the saw! begins directly with the setting of the verse. 

“ D’Ethmger 4: 236; British Library MS Or. 2361, fol. 215b. 

24 D'Erianger 4; 244; British Library MS Or. 2361, fol. 217a. 
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mas and hazaj) Indicates that this form was likely to have been somewhat lighter 
in character than the nawba. (The fact that they are mentioned at all confirms, 
incidentally, that 'amal denotes a form; but at the same time al-Sirwani’s failure 
to list ‘amal as one of the preferred cycles runs counter to the previous assump¬ 
tion of a close relationship between form and cycle.) Kawkabl follows al- 
Sirwani in citing three preferred cycles for the tardna, but for the 'amal he lists 
six ( rantal, muhammas, turkl darb , hazaj , duyak and awfar), although he then, 
interestingly, adds the further qualification that pieces using the last three of 
these were termed ?awt al-'amal? 5 Unfortunately, none of the pieces with this 
heading in Ox and S has a rhythmic cycle specified, 26 and the conflicting 
evidence of their formal structure makes it difficult to determine whether in 
practice we are dealing with a subform of the 'amal or, as numerical predomi¬ 
nance would suggest as more likely, of the very different jawt. 

4.3.1. An * Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi piece notated by its composer 

The decline of the naSvba has already been sufficiently documented, but com¬ 
parisons of particular examples from NO and the j&mi' al-alh&n are still of value, 
for having described (fol, 96) his feat of composing thirty nawbas in the month 
of Ramadan 778/1377, 27 ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi goes on to provide (fols. 96b- 
97a) the verse texts of the one composed on the first day, and the form in which 
this work had survived a century later is recorded in NO (103a- 104b). The 
differences are considerable. Where the qawl and tardna each originally set two 
lines of verse just one remains; Indeed, the only verse to survive unscathed is 
the single line of the firUddst: the gazal has a totally new text and is, presu¬ 
mably, a quite different piece, while for the mustazad there is no piece at all, nor 
even its verse, just the form heading followed by a blank. The original had 
evidently fallen by the wayside. (In this instance the loss is particularly unfor¬ 
tunate because of the details ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi gives of the complex 
modulation scheme incorporated into the piece: it would have been interesting 
to see how much might have been retained.) From the rejection or retention of 
individual movements no significant lessons can be drawn, and it is possible that 
the iosjs of material in the qawl could be a simple accident of transmission. But 
for the equivalent loss in the tardna other explanations might be sought, for the 
case is by no means exceptional; it may be recalled that for ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Maragi the tardna is a setting of a ruba'X, a two-line verse form, whereas in 
NO/G the majority of examples have only a single line. Such a systematic 
shift, for which a parallel may be seen in the probable reduction in the average 
number of (tanas in the pSSraw form, would certainly be consonant with a 


25 Jung 1989: 153, 

26 Of the three favt compositions in HP two are in dttvr-i revin, the third in evfcr. 

27 Al-Sirwani. majalta 2, fol. 215b oddly gives a different date, Sa 'txSn 781/1379. 
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gradual process of melodic elaboration involving the addition of a great number 
of prolongation syllables and resulting in the growth of pieces to a point where a 
compensatory reduction of material was necessary - the suppression of part of the 
verse text in one case, the reduction in the number of sections in the other.' In 
addition to the truncation of the verse in the specific case of the tardna, a 
development of this nature would also help to account for the quite considerably 
lower average number of verses in the pieces recorded in NO as compared with 
those included by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi. 28 

Evidence to support such a conclusion is not, however, to be sought in 
theoretical treatises, where such matters as form and text setting rarely receive 
due attention. Rather, recourse would need to be had to the history, should it 
ever become available, of individual songs. One possible candidate may be iden¬ 
tified in a piece recorded by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi himself: the most sub¬ 
stantial of the three examples of notation in the jdmi‘ al-alhdn (fols. 93b-95a), 
it Is a vocal composition into the notation of which a formal analysis is 
integrated or, perhaps more accurately, a song the formal analysis of which 
includes a certain amount of notation. This should not be considered, therefore, 
a straightforward prescriptive notation on which a performance could be based, 
still less a detailed descriptive account, but rather an adjunct to theoretical 
exposition. 29 Indeed, the notation varies in certain respects from manuscript to 
manuscript, and as it would be inappropriate to attempt here a critical 
transcription 30 the melodic outline will for the most part be described in general 
tenns: attention will be devoted primarily to the author’s own formal analysis, 
which is constant in all versions, and to the nature of the verse, word, and 
syllable setting. The piece is not, unfortunately, assigned to any particular 
category but is simply tenned a composition in the mode fiusayni 31 and 

the rhythmic cycle ramal, 32 


28 

maqdfid al-alhdn: 143-8. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi also fails to Include any word or 
syllable elements. Syllable sections make an appearance - but are abbreviated, so that their 
impossible to determine - In the song-lexts included by his grandson Mahmud 
b. Abd al-‘AzIz at the end of his muhtafar dar Utm ai-mUstqi (Nuruosmaniye MS 3649, fols. 
44a-47a), although the number of verses set is still extremely high. 

As is made clear in the following comment (fol. 95a), this composition is provided 
bardya tam{U wa-ta 'lim wa-tafhlm wa-taw<fih, that is, 'for exemplification, information, 
instruction and clarification': the expository, didactic tone could hardly be more emphatic. ’ 

Despite its evident historical importance, no full account of this piece has yet appeared, 
although various segments of it have been transcribed in Kiesewetter 1842, Land 1886 and 
Rauf Yekta Boy 1922. In certain sections the versions provided by the available 
manuscripts exhibit quite marked differences in melodic outline. The version appealed to 
here will be lhat in Bodleian Library MS Marsh 282. 

31 Equaling the lowest pitch symbol alif with the modern yegdh, conventionally notated as 
d above middle c, but written here as D above C, ihe notes occurring In this mode are D El 
^ ® At c d, with the most characteristic segment being the G - d pentachord. 

Of twelve units, defined as tan tan tananan tananan, i.e. 2 + 2 + 4 + 4 or, alternatively 
(al-Sirwdni, majalla 2, British Library MS Or. 2361, fol. 210a), fo« tan tan tan tananan i e 
2 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 4. 
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‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi first gives two lines of (Arabic) verse which, 
incidentally (and fancifully), are claimed to have been recited to Muhammad. 
The notation proper curiously begins with a third, preceding, line of verse, 
introduced by the heading tariqa-i jadwal, the setting for which consists of two 
simple stepwise descending phrases, one for each hemistich, the first from d to 
At, the second from c to G. The following line of verse (that is, the first of the 
pair originally quoted) is then entered and said to be set to the same melody: the 
technical term associated with it is tariqa-i matla'. This is followed imme¬ 
diately by the miydn, the notation for which is at first sight rather puzzling, for 
while the whole third line (the second of the original pair) is written out, the 
only notes added beneath are two (d and c) for H5, with none being assigned to 
H6. A short syllable section follows which has no technical designation and has 
the appearance of being no more that an insert or transition, perhaps to be 
regarded as an example of the nuqus which may be inserted in the miydn (4.2.1); 
but at the same time it is the one element providing contrast and, therefore, may 
have been a characteristic, essential feature. In it the melody again consists 
essentially of two stepwise descending phrases covering the core d - G 
pentachord of husayni. There follows a return to the melodic material for H2, 
labelled ‘repeat of the tariqa-i Jadwal', the notation being associated with H6. 
This constitutes the oompledon of the miydn and can, therefore, be Interpreted as 
indicating that the writing out of H6 at the beginning was part of the verse 
heading for the whole section, and did not imply an incompletely recorded initial 
setting of the whole line, A slightly longer syllable section follows, the 
ta3yVa/b&zga$t. The melody is this time a rising-falling curve, a stepwise 
ascent from d to g being followed by a descent to G. A further repeat of the 
melodic material of H2 is now indicated, but the verse to be sung is not speci¬ 
fied, although we may reasonably presume it to have been H6 again. 

Thus far the form of this piece corresponds closely to that described by 
'Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi for the qawl. However, it may be observed that if the 
two-note melodic indication for the setting of H5 is complete we may conclude 
that, at least in this case, the repetition of the initial melodic material mentioned 
as a possible beginning for the miydn could in fact coyer the whole hemistich, 
leaving the following syllable insert to provide ail the melodic variation. There 
is, further, the question of relative section length; the miydn here has only one 
line, not the two that would be expected if the norms of the qawl description 
were adhered to rigidly. 

Analogy with the structures in NO/G would suggest that the piece 
could well have stopped at this point, but it turns out to be similar to the longer 
awiza settings, for ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi goes on to add two further lines of 
Persian verse, interestingly enough an approximate translation or adaptation of 
the second and third lines of the Arabic. This section is introduced as mustaz&d, 
the term here having nothing to do with the fifth movement of the nawba, but 
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merely sharing with it the basic lexical meaning,- ‘extra’. In this context it Is 
probably not a technical term at all, even though in effect equivalent to awUa in 
NO. The setting is written out in rather greater detail than for the preceding 
sections, and is through-composed, with none of the repetitions characteristic of 
the setting of the main text. It also exhibits a degree of amplification, including 
a few prolongation syllables. In the following transcription no attempt has been 
made to reconcile the duration values with the structure of the rhythmic cycle, 
and the double bars mark the division of the verse into hemistiches: 


i 



zi di-raa - r-i ha’a - wi'a’a bar jfi _ ga'a _ rf _ >; 





Example 11 

There is then a final recall of the melodic material for H2, but this time 
explicitly associated with the text of H6. 

The broad formal structure so provided can readily be brought Into 
alignment with a section lay-out typical of longer awiza settings in NO, as 
shown in table 19. But such apparent congruence conceals a number of im¬ 
portant divergences. With regard to the relationship between verse and melody, 
it may be noted as especially significant that the initial unit for ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
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‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi 


NO 

(arlqa-ijadwal 

H1.H2 

taqsim 

fartqa-i mafia' 

H3,H4 

awwal 

bayt al-wasaf/miyan 

H5 

miybn 


syllable 

(tarannum) 

fariqari jadwal 

?H6 

awwal 

tasyi'albazgaSt 

syllable 

bazgaSt 

mustaz&d 

H7-H10 

dsviza 

fariqa-i jadwal 

H6 

awwal 

- 

Table 19 



Maragi Is the whole line, not the hemistich as in NO, and that the setting of the 
first line is entirely devoid of the prolongation syllables so characteristic of the 
latter, which suggest, rather than the bald declamatory melodic line sequentially 
spanning (and linking) the two hemistiches given by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Marggi, a 
possibly more florid style extending and fragmenting the text of a single hemi¬ 
stich, and then repeating the whole with the text of the next hemistich. Settings 
of awXza verses in NO/G are in contrast much more compressed, and although it 
has been assumed that the melodic material for the first hemistich was again 
repeated for the others, the evidence for this is not always conclusive, so that the 
possible survival of a style of through-composed setting as exhibited by ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Maragi cannot be discounted. 

That there is a further major divergence between the two is evident from 
a consideration of the syllable sections. In 'Abd al-Qadir al-Mardgi’s notation 
these consist of a brief (16-syllable) tarannum-Vk& passage within the miyan, 
and a bazgagt, also of modest proportions (37 syllables). Immediately striking 
about these two sections is that, apart from the exclamatory particles a and ha in 
the former, they are, like the verse sections, devoid of word elements: no triir-i 
man or jan-i man here. Since word Insertions are recognized by ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Maragi, we are faced by the possibilities either that this piece simply happened 
not to contain any; or that their inclusion was an aleatoric feature (provided 
obviously that they were introduced only at conventionally agreed points in the 
structure) controlled by the performer, and consequently not one that would 
appropriately figure in the score of the original composition; or that the nota¬ 
tion is a sketch with no pretensions to completeness or accuracy of detail, and 
that word elements existed, but were deemed sufficiently marginal or irrelevant to 
the analytical context to be omitted. Pieces without word elements are not un¬ 
known in NO/G, even if very rare; but from the two other possibilities it would 
follow that sixteenth-century norms were quite different, for word elements had 
by then evidently become important enough to require recording in as precise a 
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form as any other part of the piece: it would be difficult to imagine them being 
excluded from any notation, even one only serving to illustrate a formal 
analysis. 

Different also is the phonetic range employed by ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Maragl in the two syllable sections. Apart from a and hd, the shorter passage 
employs only td and na, while to these the longer bdzgait adds no more than the 
related ta, na, and nan : completely absent are the syllables so characteristic of 
comparable passages In NO/G that employ the consonants /d r V. But perhaps 
more significant than the relative parsimony of the syllable repertoire is the 
difference in the balance between verse and syllable material as shown, for 
example, by the number of syllable sections. This may be demonstrated by 
comparison with the lay-out of NO: 47a, which contains exactly the same 
distribution, three verses followed by two additional ones in the dwiza, but has, 
in addition to the normal bdzgait and a tarannum after the miydn, exactly as in 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi's piece, a further tarannum after H2 (possibly repeated 
after H4) which reappears after H6, and a sarband after the bazgaSt. 

In the absence of any notation contemporary with NO only tentative 
conclusions can be drawn from such juxtapositions of markedly different types of 
evidence. Nevertheless, even with the due reserve that the possibly skeletal 
nature of the melodic line provided by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgl cannot fail to 
elicit, it is difficult to resist the impression that the kind of detail provided by 
NO/G, and In particular the sheer extent of both the prolongation and the general 
syllable material, argues for the development of a somewhat more complex 
melodic style and a considerable distension of each section. Further, the ad¬ 
ditional and more explicit evidence of the greater number (and length) of the 
syllable sections in NO/G would confirm a shift, implicit in the above 
conclusion, from a style of setting in which a possibly fairly routine use of brief 
modal formulae allowed attention to be focused on the verse, to one in which 
aesthetic primacy is accorded to complex musical structures within which the 
verse tends both to be subjected to considerable melodic pressures at Its 
semantically weakest points and to be surrounded by, and almost on occasion 
submerged within, semantically void syllable material. 

Confidence in such an interpretation is heightened by its conformity 
with the conclusions drawn in 4.2.2.I from the reduction in the average number 
of verses set that appears to have taken place during the fifteenth century. It 
would also accord better with the presumption of a style of setting veering 
towards the melodically simple rather than complex (at least In its pitch orga¬ 
nization) that inheres in the plausibility of ‘Abd al-QMir al-Maragi’s account of 
his being able to take on a wager requiring him to compose one complete nawba 
a day for a month. Nevertheless, it should not be accepted uncritically, for while 
the contrast between what is implied by the songs as recorded in NO/G and the 
notation of ‘Abd al-QSdir al-Maragl is evident, the resulting notion of a 
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straightforward developmental trajectory in styles of setting from plain to ornate 
is called into question not merely by the problematic status of the evidence the 
latter provides but, more crucially, by the complex melodic style of the 
composition by $afi al-Din notated a century before by Qutb al-DIn al-Sirazi. 
This indicates, for example, that the evolution of syllable material cannot have 
been a simple linear progression from the rather restricted melodic articulation of 
a narrow range of syllables exhibited by 1 Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgf s piece to what 
would seem in NO/G to be a more elaborate style of setting of a certainly richer 
repertoire of syllables formalized into a greater number of separate sections, for 
we encounter already in this thirteenth-century composition a lengthy syllable 
passage, incorporating complex modulations, which uses a significantly wider 
range of syllables than that found In ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragt: in addition to ta, 
ta , na, na and tan we find li, la, la, ri, ra, di and dir, all typical of the range in 
NO/G. 

Just as significant are the contrasts in the verse setting. Thus whereas 
'Abd al-QSdir al-MarSgi provides a setting of the first line with a meagre seven 
changes of pitch in all, the equivalent passage as notated by Qutb al-DIn al- 
Sirazi contains no fewer than 84, and includes mellsmas far more extended, 
indeed, than any the strings of prolongation syllables In NO/G might suggest. 
This may not be the only difference to be detected between the Qutb ai-DIn al- 
SlrazI notation and NO/G: in the former, for example, we find that melodic 
elaboration is concentrated above all on a single syllable which varies from 
hemistich to hemistich in being semantic or grammatical, stressed or unstressed. 
Nevertheless, the dominant Impression is of a possible broad continuity between 
the two in style of setting and compositional aesthetic, and against such a 
background the intermediate notation by ‘Abd al-QSdir al-Maragi appears dis¬ 
tinctly anomalous. The contrast provided by the sample of notation in BinSTs 
risala 34 Is perhaps less extreme, but with a predominantly syllabic style of 
setting yielding 28 pitch changes in a line of 28 syllables it Is still at a very 
considerable remove from the melodic style of Qutb al-Din al-Sirazi's notation, 
which yields for the setting of the first line an average of nearly four pitch 
changes per syllable. 

The most sensible reaction to all this would be to question whether the 
evidence we have to hand is really adequate for any safe conclusions to be drawn. 
It is quite likely that what is notated by ‘Abd al-Qadir ai-Maragi for the first line 
of verse is less a personal composition recorded in detail than the application of a 
standard and deliberately elementary formula (so that the piece as a whole Is 
hardly 'by' ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi at all, his own contributions being restricted 
to the miydn and b&zgaSt sections). But the question here is less to do with 
speculating about the identity (or concept) of the composer than with the 


33 See Wright 1978: 233-44 (transcription), 2S5-69 (commentary). 

34 p. 124. 
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relationship between notation and performance. If we assume that the notation 
of the verse sections is a deliberately bare outline, showing no more than the 
basic direction of melodic movement and omitting a considerable amount of 
composed (however formulaic) elaboration, it would follow that the continuity 
of style posited above might embrace this piece too. But if, on the other hand, 
we take ‘ Abd al-Qadir al-Maragj’s notation at face value - and certainly the detail 
of the syllable sections may be thought to correspond fairly closely to 
performance realization - then either what is indicated for the setting of the verse 
sections reflects a relationship between performance and composition radically 
different from that discernible In NO/G, the singer being allowed, indeed 
expected, to embellish freely a simple pre-composed outline, 35 whereas in NO/G 
whatever embellishments there were have largely become standardized and frozen 
to the extent that they are now worth incorporating within the recorded text; or it 
approximates to what was actually sung, in which case we would be confronted 
with a style of setting quite remote, in its stark simplicity, both from the 
omateness of $afi al-Din before and what is hinted at by the extensive pro¬ 
longations of NO/G after. Given a lime scale of some two hundred years such 
wide fluctuations cannot be dismissed as impossible but must, nevertheless, be 
considered unlikely. That being so, it is prudent to suppose that the gap 
between what ‘Abd al-QSdlr al-Mar3gi wrote and what was actually sung may 
have been quite wide, and consequently that the notes on the page conceal as 
much as they reveal. But even if it is argued, given the opacity of the evidence, 
that there are insufficient grounds for concluding that the standard technique of 
verse setting a century before the compilation of NO/G could have been radically 
different. It is still clear that the maintenance of an inherited formal framework 
has not prevented internal developments marked by a significant shift in the 
balance between verse sections and word and syllable sections. 

4.3.2. An ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi piece recorded in NO 

In illustration we may cite NO: 107a, which consists ostensibly of a setting of 
the first two verses occurring in the ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi composition 
discussed above. Given the numerous settings, analysed in 2.4, of the line 
beginning akwak, this by itself would hardly attract attention, but Interest is 
quickened by the fact that not only is it in the same mode, husaynl, but that it is 


Possibly through the addition of what 'Abd al-Qidir ai-Maragi calls lahrlrdt. These are stated 
(foL 94a) not to be word inserts, but to result from ‘a movement in the throat ancillary to the 
production of notes’ (bi-halq fuirakai kummdbi-jihat-i k.udat-i nagamdt). But this definition could fit 
particular features of vocal technique as well as the production of prolongation syllables. In any 
case, significant in the present context is the following remark to the effect that the durational values 
given allow for such additions, in other words that the pre-composed relationship between melody or 
melodic outline and rhythmic cycle (even if imperfectly notated) must be maintained. 
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also attributed to fjT v 'aja, by which term * Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi is often, 
although not necessarily always, to be understood. Such congruence is difficult 
to account for by sheer coincidence, and we may therefore consider the NO 
setting to have, a priori, a fair claim to represent the form in which ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Maragi’s piece was known approximately a century after its original 
composition. That It lacks the awiza-like extra verses is not of itself significant, 
for if the trend was towards embellishment and prolongation, compensatory loss 
of material would be a natural consequence. (It may be added that it is in this 
area that the various manuscripts of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi’s notation are least 
consistent) The state of the main text, however, is decidedly odd: not only is 
the third line omitted but the second has also in effect been discarded, for 
although given at the head of the piece, it is nowhere mentioned in the setting 
itself. This has the normal contour of a single-line setting, lacking therefore a 
miydn , and not even being followed by a blank space which would suggest the 
existence of as yet unlocated further material. Corresponding, therefore, only to 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgi’s setting of the first line and bazgast, NO: 107a is as 
follows: 


taqsim 

k u hukku hUkkii: kuliu ?U;b(tin wa kUkkU hiikkil kiikullu ikiSrahakkahak- 
kahakdkaqi{'i'X}ki (hold} haf’a'j $’a'd:kan ha:’a:rikfet ki ja’akanlmakan hay hay 
hay hay ini’if' r’ nr) ^ mafam aha aha rife! wa ’a:’a dost jaf’a’q/nam zfa’a’a'a} dJcdh 
ha'd: ha’a; hi: ha’a; I: kl ahahah ahhay: mlkir 1 m&'a an snkkl jakdniman dost 
w Hat’ a a'a:h mHdr* m k’a’akan hay hay hay hay: ja:' Mnim&fcan 


abkl ‘alaykum 


awwal 


bazgast 

til lillir tan: tan: tina kakatan: tinakkatanah dirdir a’d'ayyar 
til lillir tan: tan: tina kakatan: tinakkatanah dirdir m’akay 
til lillild:nah til litlildnah dirnay tan: dirtannatanah dirdir a'ayayar 
til lillUd:nah til lillildnah dirnay tan dirtannatanah dirdir natkay 

awwal .. 

abkl ‘alaykum bi-dam‘l 

Unfortunately, the two versions seem to have nothing in common. The first, 
obvious, point of difference Is that whereas for ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi the 
melodic unit is the line, here it is the hemistich: for the two pieces to be 
related, therefore, it would have to be assumed that, say, the sequential relation¬ 
ship between the two hemistiches in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragl’s setting had been 
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abandoned in favour of one of identity. Given the nature of the evidence, in 
comparing the settings of the first hemistich the only possible correlation would 
be between the duration of the various pitches in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragf s 
notation and the number of syllables (in such a crude comparison nothing is to 
be gained by distinguishing short, long and extra-long syllables) generated by the 
equivalent stretch of text in NO. We thus have: 


‘Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgi NO 

time units syllables 

kullu fubfrin ' 6 9 

wa-kullu iS- 6 10 

rd- 6 8 

#8 4 


For much of the hemistich the relationship is thus quite constant, which would 
accord with the hypothesis of derivation, but at the end there is a marked 
divergence. To account for this It might be supposed, since the total number of 
time units given by the notation is not a multiple of the number in the rhythmic 
cycle, that there was a gap between HI and H2 into which word elements could 
be inserted, and that these eventually encroached on the space originally occupied 
by the last syllable. But the sequence of word elements in NO (and it should be 
noted that none are given by *Abd al-Qadir al-Maragl) is so lengthy (hS jan hdri 
jan-i man hay mir-i man a h&ri wa ddstjanam aha a hay mir-i man ari jan-i man 
ddst wa mir-i man hay jdn-i man, with repetition and internal amplification) that 
it must have extended over far more than part of one rhythmic cycle, and it 
should consequently be seen as something essentially quite different from 
whatever might have appeared in the same position in the original Similarly 
with the bazgaSt, which in NO is over twice as long and, apart from the Isolated 
syllable can, contains nothing that could be construed as a development or 
continuation of material in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragl. If the NO piece does 
represent the form assumed by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi’s composition over a 
century later, it has been transformed out of all recognition, with much of the 
material lost, and what remains so extended and altered that no trace of the 
original can be detected. Thus, while it cannot be proved that the two pieces are 
not related, the lack of a single demonstrable common element means that it 
would be reasonable to conclude, after all, that they are more likely to be 
completely independent and separate pieces, the only argument for a historical 
connexion between them remaining the unlikely coincidence of identity not only 
of verse but of mode and putative composer as well. We are therefore left, 
unfortunately, no wiser than before. 
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4.4. Compositions In HP attributed to ‘ Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi 

Apparent from table 18 Is a radical discontinuity In the vocal forms used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Apart from the marginal favt the only 
obvious survivor is the nab$/nafct$ and, as noted above, the Turklsh-language 
songs In this form recorded In Ox fail to survive into HP. Discontinuity in the 
repertoire thus appears not merely radical but total. The kdr may correspond, 
directly or indirectly, to some of the other earlier forms, but none of the pieces 
in the antecedent anthologies can be identified in HP, so that there are no earlier 
versions that can be compared with the many examples of this form In HP 
attributed to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mardgi. Any consideration of the mid-seventeenth- 
century ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi corpus should be based on the premise that these 
are pieces which had by then achieved the status of ‘classics’, deserving therefore 
to be attributed to a venerable figure of authority whose authorship would 
confirm their worth, but which in purely chronological terms were unlikely to 
be older than the century itself: that among them might be found survivals from 
the antecedent tradition is most unlikely. No kdr having been recorded by ‘All 
Ufki, the nature of this form in the seventeenth century cannot be explored 
beyond the examination of internal structure carried out in 3.3.2: the absence of 
any example In notated form is particularly regrettable, not only because it 
would have been interesting to see if there were any objective correlative to the 
attribution of these pieces to ancient composers, a particular bias in melodic 
style, say, but also because among them are several which survive into the 
modem repertoire. 

Such continuity suggests a degree of stability, and it is this aspect 
which will be considered here, through an examination of the variant forms 
recorded by HP and Cantemir, and the stability or otherwise of the several 
versions of one piece to be found in different song-text collections from HP on 
and more recently in notation. Differences between HP and Cantemir in struc¬ 
tural analysis have already been alluded to In 3.3.2, In so far as these exhibit 
nothing more than terminological variation or, rather more interestingly, 
differing perceptions of how segments should be classified, they have no Impli¬ 
cations for the form of the piece as realized in performance, but when the 
disagreement involves, say, the question of whether or not a particular compo¬ 
sition contains a zeyil section, matters of substance arise. Broadly, they concern 
both the extent (and order) of material, and its consistency. To take the latter 
first, we find for example, that In the kdr entitled nttr-i htidd the initial syllable 
section is virtually the same In both versions, but that the word sequence 
separating HI and H2 is, according to Cantemir, quite different from that quoted 
in 3.3.2 from HP: 
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HP: hey hey aha aha hey yar bell yar-i man 

C: camm hey hey hey hey camm yd imam-i zamdn ddst dost dost hey 

hey hey a gi satam bell yar-i man 
C: mlrim gah-i man mdh-i man hey hey hey ah hablbl belt yar-i man 

The end is almost the same, and some resemblance can also be seen at the 
beginning, but otherwise the two have little in common. Such an obvious 
contrast is, admittedly, exceptional, but in other kdrs, too, there are instances of 
less than total unanimity, as in the following syllable section that diverges in 
the middle: 36 


ten ten dir dir ten 


HP: dir tend dered 
C: dilm dere la dir dir 


ten te(n)ne nen nen nd 


and it is quite common to find slight differences in the number of syllables in a 
given section: there are even occasional discrepancies in the poetic text. Also 
exceptional is the inclusion, mentioned in 3.3.2, of a section in one version that 
the other omits. Further, while the order of events Is stable, there may be 
repetitions of blocks of material marked only in Cantemir’s version. For this 
the most probable explanation is that such indications, given by Cantemir in the 
course of a formal analysis in which it would be natural to specify everything, 
were simply unnecessary for Hafi? Post, who would have been able to provide 
whatever repetitions were needed without having to remind himself. But for the 
other and more substantial instances of disagreement a number of inteipretations 
might be possible. It could even be argued that in some cases Cantemir’s 
versions are simply less accurate: it is certainly reasonable to suppose that as an 
instrumentalist he was less knowledgeable about the vocal repertoire than Jlafiz 
Post, and that although he may have been sufficiently familiar with these kdrs to 
be able to accompany them adequately, he might not have memorized every 
detail of the verbal structure. 37 But such an explanation would only account for 
relatively minor differences akin to those in the second passage quoted above: 
the first provokes, rather, the conclusion either that the two represent different 
lines of transmission or, however close in time they may be, that they present 
us with separate stages in the development of the piece. 


36 Tho beginning of a kdr by Koca 'Osman in ihe mahim. 'ujjak and the rhythmic cycle Ifaftfi 

The suggestion of Cantemir’s possible fallibility in this area should not bo construed as In any 
way implying assent to the extraordinary accusation of notational incompetence levelled at him bv 
Ezgr and Arel (Ezgi 4: 199). 
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4.4.1. Documentary history 

Although there is little to choose between these two possibilities, examination 
of the documentary record of two representative kars might suggest that the 
former is the more likely, since if a substantial segment could be replaced from 
one generation to the next It might well be supposed that over two centuries the 
text of a piece could be gradually transformed out of all recognition, whereas in 
the kars in question - one in rast (HP: 3b), now known as kdr-i muhteyem, the 
other in segah (HP: 136b), with the title §ey agaze - this is far from being the 
case. On the contrary, they exhibit in certain respects a considerable degree of 
stability at the textual level. 

We may begin by considering, briefly, §e$ agaze, the first entry in the 
segah section, written in HMiz Post’s own hand. This is, incidentally, of 
interest for being one of the very few pieces in HP for which a modulation 
sequence is indicated, in this instance the traditional ‘six' element of the previous 
‘twelve and six’ complex: the names of the six divdzes are included within the 
post -miyan syllable section equivalent to the bazgaSt, the normal location for 
such modulation sequences in the antecedent tradition. The seemingly illogical 
title of the piece (meaning ‘six song-beginnings’) presumably refers to this 
sequence, agaze also providing a punning pre-echo of dwaz (literally ‘voice, note, 
melody’); indeed, it is tempting to consider the possibility that the title may 
originally have been yey dvdz (‘the six nwdzes’), the subsequent obsolescence of 
the term awdz. If not necessitating, at least facilitating a substitution. 

In the body of the piece the level of textual change in the modem 
printed version 38 is quite low. The opening syllable sequence is virtually iden¬ 
tical, as is the first verse section. A quite striking departure is the replacement 
in the second syllable sequence of the final segment by an extra verse fragment, 
but the remaining verse ( bend-i sdnl in HP, miyan in the modem version) and 
syllable sections again show few differences. What the notated form does con¬ 
tain, however, is a number of repetitions for which there is no indication in HP: 
the first half of the Initial syllable section is repeated, for example, but more 
significant is the recurrence of the second segment of the initial verse with new 
melodic material, and the same phenomenon recurs within the second section. 
The following repeat of a considerable amount of earlier material is almost 
certainly not an innovation, but the other unpredictable repeats suggest that the 
preservation of textual integrity in the transmission of a piece is not necessarily 
a guarantee of formal (and melodic) fidelity. 

The textual transmission of kdr-i muhteyem may be examined in rather 
more detail, and the display in fig. 31 of the syllable material preceding the verse 
setting is drawn. In addition to HP (the entry this time being In a later hand). 


38 


ddr M-elhdn kiUliyatt^ nos. 57-88. 
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from five eighteenth-century manuscripts (arranged in approximate chronological 
order), 39 the mid-nineteenth-century lithographed mecmua of Ha§im Bey, and a 
modem notation. No particular importance attaches to the omission of the 
repeat of the first block in two sources: the material could have been lost, it is 
true, but equally the performer could have supplied the repetition; and even less 
significant is the replacement of ddst by its synonym yar. One source goes on 
to repeat the final part at the beginning of the second block, but otherwise the 
material in HP is retained in nearly every case. The following verse text makes 
little sense, being corrupt already in the earliest recorded version, so that it is 
hardly surprising to encounter a certain amount of variation, for example the 
substitution in T 5644 and T 3866 of kavm for the Initial kavl of HP. 

The verse is followed by a further lengthy syllable passage which 
completes the first section of the piece. The beginning, aha aha hey dost/yarf' 0 
is repeated once in HP and the eighteenth-century versions, 41 but twice in the 
later ones. Patterns of repetition also vary in the next segment, displayed in fig. 
32. In HP this material is followed by the term mOkerrer , but what is not clear 
is whether it refers to everything after the verse, or just to what follows the last 
of the commas, which clearly serve as internal punctuation symbols. Reference 
to the modem version would support the latter interpretation, but the matter is 
complicated by the fact that Or. 7252 also has the instruction mOkerrer at this 
point and, as it lacks internal punctuation, would more readily align itself with 
the former. As in fig. 31, there is virtually no difference between the version of 
Hajim Bey and that provided by the modem notation: the text of the piece has 
evidently remained stable for over a century at least- The same is true of the 
remainder of the passage, for which only one modem form need therefore be 
given. In general, however, there are marked differences in this final segment, 
not between the modem form and HP, but between these and the eighteenth- 
century accounts, the extreme case being T 5644, in which the loss of material 
is total, the section ending with fig. 32. The contents of the remaining versions 
are displayed in fig. 33. 

Evident here is that the eighteenth-century versions have less material, 
although the brevity of T 3866 is deceptive, since either what is displayed in fig. 
33 or, conceivably, all the post-verse section, is to be repeated. But a more 
radical difference in patterns of repetition concerns the totality of the material so 
far considered, for in all the pre-nineteenth-century versions this is, as expected, 
repeated to form the second section Qjanelbend-i sanT), in which H2 is substituted 


39 SQleymaniye MS Baidatk Vebbi Ef. 1002 (i.e. ihe later material surrounding the antecedent 
collection S); Istanbul Universite KiMphanesi MS T 5644; Topkajn MS R 1723; Istanbul 
Oniversite Kiltfiphancsi MS T 3866; British Library MS Or. 7252. 

49 With an initial key to T 5644. 

41 In most omitiing 4iet/yar. 
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for HI. By the mid nineteenth century, however, this whole section had been 
dropped, the piece proceeding directly from the end of fig. 33 to the beginning of 
the miyan (and the text of H3). 42 The material of this differs remarkably little 
from one source to another; and also common to all versions is the concluding 
repeat of the syllable block (+ verse fragment) following the verse (HI) in the 
first section. In broad terms, therefore, we encounter in k&r-i muhtefem a piece 
which has been gravely altered in its structure and proportions by the loss of a 
whole section, but which otherwise exhibits, especially in the miyan, a 
reasonably high level of consistency in its verbal substance. 42 

4.4.2. The notated forms 

Whether it has maintained a comparable level of consistency in its melodic 
substance is impossible to say, but certain conclusions may nevertheless be 
drawn about relative stability or fluidity from a comparison of two modem 
notated forms. One, (a), referred to in figs. 31-3, is that recorded by the Devlet 
Korosu directed by Nevzat Athg, 44 and also performed by such eminent singers as 
Alaeddin Yava§fa and Bekir Sitki Sezgin. 45 Information on the provenance and 
diffusion of the other version, (b), is unfortunately unavailable, but its style of 
notation is rather unusual in that it combines an obsolete feature, the 
representation of B<l (segdh) as B, with an innovation, the substitution of 1 for %, 
and provides, further, an unexpectedly high level of detail in specifying dynamics 
and expression which, together with the stylized nature of the script, suggests, 
rather, a relatively recent date of production and, consequently, that we are not 
dealing with an antiquated and forgotten form. But even if (b) were no longer 
current, its existence would still demonstrate that there have been in the 
twentieth century two versions of this piece differing not in form (which is 
completely identical) nor in the text (which is virtually identical) but certainly 
melodically. Thus of the 26 cycles making up the first section there are dis¬ 
crepancies, some quite marked, in no fewer than eleven, as shown in ex. 12. It 
will be seen, however, that the variants generally lie not in the domain of 


42 Presumably a slip in T 5644 is the insertion of the phrase hem fit ewel (‘as before') Jn 
place of the text of H3. 

43 The similarities between HP and the modem form are puzzling, and suggest that the 
particular hand which added it jn HP (not that of Haft? Post himself) might bo later than 
previously supposed, so that the relationship of the forms recorded could be primarily one 
between a set of early to mid-eighteonth-century versions and an eighteenth-century 
precursor of the modern version which adds material: the progression would then be one of 
textual amplification rather than loss within the section that survives. 

44 Issued (71989) in cassette form under tho auspices of the Tlirk DOnyssi Arajurmalar Vakft 
(KUltiir ve Turizm Bakanhgi). 

4 ^ With tho accompaniment of an instrumental group led by the equally eminent Necdet 
Ya$ar (during a concert in London forming part of tho ‘Music of the Royal Courts’ season in 
1988)., 
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for HI. By the mid nineteenth century, however, this whole section had been 
dropped, the piece proceeding directly from the end of fig. 33 to the beginning of 
the miydn (and the text of H3). 42 The material of this differs remarkably little 
from one source to another; and also common to ail versions is the concluding 
repeat of the syllable block (+ verse fragment) following the verse (HI) in the 
first section. In broad terms, therefore, we encounter in kdr-i muhte§em a piece 
which has been gravely altered in its structure and proportions by the loss of a 
whole section, but which otherwise exhibits, especially in the miydn , a 
reasonably high level of consistency in its verbal substance. 43 

4.4.2. The notated forms 

Whether it has maintained a comparable level of consistency in its melodic 
substance is impossible to say, but certain conclusions may nevertheless be 
drawn about relative stability or fluidity from a comparison of two modem 
notated forms. One, (a), referred to in figs. 31-3, is that recorded by the Devlet 
Korosu directed by Nevzat Athg, 44 and also performed by such eminent singers as 
Alaeddin Yava§?a and Bekir Sttki Sezgin, 45 Information on the provenance and 
diffusion of the other version, (b), is unfortunately unavailable, but its style of 
notation is rather unusual in that it combines an obsolete feature, the 
representation of B<! (segdh ) as B, with an innovation, the substitution of 1 for 
and provides, further, an unexpectedly high level of detail in specifying dynamics 
and expression which, together with the stylized nature of the script, suggests, 
rather, a relatively recent date of production and, consequently, that we are not 
dealing with an antiquated and forgotten form. But even if (b) were no longer 
current, its existence would still demonstrate that there have been in the 
twentieth century two versions of this piece differing not in form (which is 
completely identical) nor in the text (which is virtually identical) but certainly 
melodically. Thus of the 26 cycles making np the first section there are dis¬ 
crepancies, some quite marked, in no fewer than eleven, as shown in ex. 12. It 
will be seen, however, that the variants generally lie not in the domain of 


42 Presumably a slip in T 5644 is the Insertion of the phrase /tempi? ewel (‘as before') in 
place of the text of H3. 

43 The similarities between HP and the modem form are puzzling, and suggest that the 
particular hand which added it in HP (not that of Baft? Post himself) might be later than 
previously supposed, so that the relationship of the forms recorded could be primarily one 
between a set of early to mid-eighteenth-century versions and an eighteenth-century 
precursor of the modern version which adds material: the progression would then be one of 
textual amplification rather than loss within the section that survives. 

44 Issued (71989) in cassette form under the auspices of the TQrk Diinyasi Ara^tirmalar Vakft 
(Killtilr ve Turizm Bakanligi). 

43 With the accompaniment of an instrumental group led by the equally eminent Necdet 
Yajar (during a concert in London forming part of the 'Music of the Royal Courts' season in 
1988)._ 
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metrical organization (controlled by the structure of the rhythmic cycle, devr-i 
revan), nor even, in most cases, in that of the direction and contour of the 
melody, but rather in the occurrence of similar material a fifth or a third apart, 
and although a considerable proportion of the composition has been affected in 
this way it would still be reasonable to conclude that a century and a half of oral 
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transmission has led to a degree of differentiation modest enough to suggest only 
minor and gradual departures from the early eighteenth-century form. (It must, 
nevertheless, be conceded that ignorance of both the transmission history of 
these two versions and the existence or otherwise of further versions means that 
such a conclusion can only be advanced with diffidence: conceivable also would 
be a single line of transmission for the greater part of the period allowing, 
therefore, for more sudden and radical departures, with the split into two versions 
occurring relatively recently.) 

In the miyan differentiation is less, the two versions being separated 
essentially by a greater or lesser degree of embellishment. This is initially 
greater in (b): 




Example 13 

but ther eafte r in (a), the typical difference being the elaboration of J in 
(b) to j£ 235J—• in (a). As expected, the miyan does provide melodic contrast, 
but despite the initial upward leap of a fifth in ex. 13 this is effected not by 
register shift but by modulation, contrary to what appears, from the evidence 
supplied by ‘All Ufkl, to have been the norm in the seventeenth century. This 
difference apart, it may be said that in general the melodic style of this piece, in 
a rhythmic cycle that has retained the same morphology as in the seventeenth 
century, is not too dissimilar to what we encounter in ‘All Ufki and Cantemir. 
Two features may be noted, however, as almost certainly later developments, one 
specific, the other general. The former concerns the consistent cycle-initial use 
of the rhythmic pattern Ji J) . While this may on occasion have been 
found in seventeenth-century devr-i revan pieces, 46 it was then typical rather of 


It is, however, certainly not typical of Cantemir's instrumental repertoire, in which we normally 
encounter J J) in this position. A survey of three duvr-i revdn pieces (Camemir 1992: nos 170- 

2) yielded only one instance (170, HI 3). 
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another 14 time-unit cycle, devr-i kebir (suggesting, therefore, either that the. 
pervasive use of this rhythmic pattern is a later development or that the piece 
could originally have been in devr-i kebir)* 7 The latter concerns the degree of 
melodic density as measured by the number of pitch changes per cycle. Ignoring 
grace notes, the average for the first 20 cycles is precisely 10, while an 
equivalent sample taken from devr-i revan pieces notated by ‘Alt Ufkl and 
Cantemir yields a figure of 8.5. 48 The difference is, admittedly, not particularly 
great, but what suggests that the modem form of kdr-i muhlesem must incor¬ 
porate a modest degree of embellishment relative to earlier forms is the disparity 
between maximum and minimum figures, for while the seventeenth-century 
pieces are consistently within a narrow range of 6 to 12, it exhibits a rather 
wider spread, from 4 to 16, and contains no less than six cycles in excess of the 
seventeenth-century maximum. 

Coincidentally (but perhaps too neady and easily), seventeenth-century 
norms of melodic density could be restored by putting the expected cycle (and 
half-cycle) initial J J> in place of the modem J> Ji, as in the lower-line 
rewrite of the first four cycles: 




Example 14 


47 Presumably a straightforward slip is the designation of the rhythmic cycle in Hajim Bey as devr-i 
Hindi. One earlier source (Bagdath Vehbt Ef. 1002) also fails to assign it to devr-i revdn, but the 
cycle given in this case is, strangely, muhammee. 

48 Melodic density cannot be used as a criterion for determining whether or not kdr-i muhiejem was 
originally in devr-i kebir. Although the instrumental repertoire notated by Cantemir yields an 
average higher than 10 for this cyde, which would Indicate, in the general context of a trend towards 
elaboration, that kdr-i muhtejem is unlikely to have switched cycles, it is possible to find in 'AH 
Ufkl a vocal piece (132b/250) in devr-i kebir with an average melodic density as low as 5.6. 
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As we are dealing throughout with the substitution -► -J- no melodic 

awkwardness results. The lower line is not, however, put forward as a recon¬ 
struction: it merely displays a single systematic alteration that might convin¬ 
cingly be Incorporated into one. Elsewhere we find features, notably the trans¬ 
position from A to Bk of the modulation into hicaz in the miyan, which are quite 
foreign to seventeenth-century practice and would, therefore, present any attempt 
at reconstruction with much more daunting problems. 

Even greater difficulties would be encountered in the case of agaze. 
In its modem form the melodic density is vastly in excess of anything we find in 
the seventeenth-century pieces in the same rhythmic cycle, fyafif . The first eight 
cycles (again discounting what are notated as grace notes) yield an average of no 
less than 69 pitch changes per cycle, while the equivalent figure for eight cycles 
chosen at random from Cantemir’s instrumental bafif repertoire is 22, and in the 
one vocal piece defined by ‘All Ufki as being in this cycle 49 the figure drops to 
as low as 17. That there is nothing untoward about the much lower level yielded 
by these particular seventeenth-century pieces may be seen by reference to pieces 
in other rhythmic cycles and forms, which confirm them. For ease of com¬ 
parison the figures have been converted into pitch changes per time unit. We 
have, accordingly. 



seventeenth 

twentieth 


century 

century 

devr-i revan 

0.6 

0.7 kdr-i muhteyem 

fraftf (instrumental) 

0,7 


for/y (vocal) 

0.5 

2.2 seg agaze 

semd'l (vocal) 

0.6 


dilyek (instrumental) 

0.75 



It is thus difficult to resist the conclusion that, if there is a direct filiation, the 
present melodic line of $es agaze represents a considerably embellished version of 
the seventeenth-century form. 50 

4.5. A composition by Ij&fi? Post 

It would be appropriate to conclude this survey of possibly continuities and 
transformations in specific compositions by turning aside from the real or 
Imaginary ‘ Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgl at last to consider a song in HP by Haft? Post 


49 15a/29. 

50 II is just possible that jej dtfdse may be in some oblique way related to a piece (or fragment) 
notated by ‘All Ufki (105b/206; I am grateful to Murat Bardaksi for drawing my attention to this). 
But the nature of the relationship (If any) is too complex to be discussed in detail here. 
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himself. In the makam nevd and in the rhythmic cycle saktl, it is in HP (63b) 
an unassigned piece, corresponding therefore to the murabba' form of ' All Ufkl 
and the bests of Cantemlr, and being assigned today to the latter category. With 
form, text, and rhythmic cycle remaining as stable as the identity of the 
composer, it would be tempting to see in this piece as preserved in the modem 
repertoire a reasonably faithful reflection of the original compositional practice 
and achievements of an important seventeenth-century figure and at the same 
time confirmation that, in contrast to the major innovations and disruptions 
detected in both repertoire and system prior to the seventeenth century, stability 
and continuity were characteristic of Ottoman music thereafter. But whatever 
else, may have remained constant, comparison with other pieces in the same 
rhythmic cycle notated by ‘All Ufkr and Cantemir shows that with regard to 
melodic style this composition is In its modem form at a considerable remove 
from anything Hafiz Post might have produced. Using again the criterion of 
melodic density, we find that whereas the average number of pitch changes pier 
cycle in the form notated by Ezgi (2: 149-50) is 115 (that is, 2.4 per time unit), 
the comparable figure for two compositions in the same rhythmic cycle notated 
by ‘All Ufkx (138W261; 55b/lll) is a mere 27,5 (0.6 per time unit), and a 
control sample of ten cycles In instrumental pieces notated by Cantemir yields 
an average that is at 33.7 (0.7 per time unit) only slightly higher and still barely 
more than a quarter of the figure for the H&fi? Post piece, which in Its modem 
form thus has probably four times as many notes as were originally composed 
by Hafiz Post himself. The relationship between the seventeenth- and twentieth- 
century forms here is clearly of the same order as that noted for agaze in 
4.4.2 and, as an inevitable corollary, the nature of the setting in both is now 
also vastly removed, with its extended melismas, from the more frequently 
syllabic type which the evidence of ‘Ali Ufkl indicates the dominant mid¬ 
seventeenth-century style to have been. 

The contrast emerges clearly from ex. 15, which displays the first half 
of the first rhythmic cycle of three $a!cU pieces. The top. line is the modem Ezgi 
version of the Hafiz Post composition, the second a song, also in the makam 
nevd, notated by ‘Ali Ufkl (55b/lll), and the third a corresponding instrumental 
piece in hilseynl taken from Cantemir 51 (whose corpus does not, unfortunately, 
contain an example of the .yalallnevd combination). On the assumption that 
these two embody seventeenth-century norms, an attempt is made in the fourth 
line to supply an outline of equivalent material that might conceivably have 
generated the modem form of the piece by Hafiz Post It must be stressed, how¬ 
ever, that this is not put forward as a hypothetical reconstruction of the original: 
it should be viewed, rather, as a typological approximation the value of which is 
essentially illustrative. 


51 


Cantemir 1992: no. 89. 
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Example 15 
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It goes without saying that the tempo now cuirent (Ezgi suggests (1 =) J - 40) 
would be quite Inappropriate for the seventeenth-century pieces: one can hardly 
conceive that they would not have been performed at at least twice that speed. 52 
Comparable and, indeed, more extreme instances of retardation and embellish¬ 
ment have been observed among modem survivals of seventeenth-century 
instrumental compositions, 53 and considering ex. 15 in conjunction with these it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that such developments, even if by no means 
universal, could have been fairly widespread in the vocal repertoire too, but with 
the significant difference that the concomitant (and drastic) loss of material 
encountered in the instrumental pieces may have been normally inhibited in 
songs by the semantic cohesiveness of the verse. (It Is true that comparable 
losses have been observed in kdr-i muhte$em, but the distorted verse text of this 
piece is precisely lacking in semantic cohesiveness.) 34 In vocal pieces melodic 
innovation can thus proceed hand in hand with conservatism in the domain of 
formal structure, with the result that,, as in jef a^aze, the dimensions may be 
vastly distended. 

Evidence may even be found of melodic elaboration in the context of a 
rhythmic cycle that Is now performed within a tempo range possibly not much 
slower than before, (yiiruk) sem&'i. One sema'l attributed to Haft? Post, 35 for 
example, has in its first ten cycles an average of 1.2 pitch changes per time unit, 
approximately twice that encountered in the seventeenth century. A similar con¬ 
trast appears in ex. 16, which juxtaposes the beginnings of two sema’Ts in the 
makam nikriz, one notated by 'All Uflu (162b/292), the other, attributed to 
Hafiz Post, by Ezgi (2: 24-6), and given a metronome mark of (1 —) J — 96 
initially rising to 126. Although the contrast is by no means as stark as in ex. 
15, the greater degree of melodic elaboration in the modem piece is nevertheless 
evident (a later cycle will have 13 notes as against a maximum of 6 in 'Ali 
UfkT>. 

That It actually derives from a seventeenth-century original by Hafiz 
Post is most unlikely, for it is a nakiy, and HP contains no examples of this 
form composed by its compiler. Its length also militates against authenticity: 
with no fewer than 83 cycles (without internal repeats) before the onset of the 
miyan its proportions are vastly in excess of anything recorded by 'All Ufkl, and 
one may further point not merely to the progressive increase in the length of the 


52 And a similar degree of retardation may be presumed in the case of d|dre, for which the 
tempo proposed i3 almost as slow, (1 = ) J =44. 

53 See Wright 1988. 

34 And that the losses are not of the same order (even if equivalent in extent) is indicated by their 
position as well as by their nature. In the instrumental pieces material is normally lost from the 
end, the original final Jane failing to survive, while in kdr~i muhtejem it is the repeat (with a new 
text) the extended first section - for which there is no equivalent in the pe^rev form - that is 

55 (jelsa o $uh mecltse* in rdst (published by Iskender Kutmani, no- 14, Istanbul, n.d.)» 
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Example 16 


verse-setting segments but also to the lack of melodic repetition they exhibit. It 
is, however, with its alternation of verse and terennilmat segments, quite 
traditional in form, and the detailed analyses in Ezgi 3 make it clear that the 
principal seventeenth-century structures described by Cantemir and exemplified 
by ‘All Ufki have for the most part continued to exist with but little alteration 
into the modern period (which is not the same as saying that, in any given 
instance of a surviving seventeenth-century composition, the mapping of 
melodic material on to the formal structure will have remained the same). But if 
ex. 16 cannot vouch for the survival of a particular composition, it does at least 
provide evidence for continuity of modal structure (indeed, take away the text and 
only the beginning of the third cycle would argue against a possible derivation of 
the modem from the older piece) and It is to this subject that we may now turn, 
consideration first being given to the information that may be derived from the 
antecedent tradition to complement the accounts of fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century theorists. 

4.6. Mode 

Theoretical works, to generalize, give succinct (and sometimes elliptical) defi¬ 
nitions of the structure of modes, and group them in various ways. But as they 
frequently represent a tradition of codification rather than independent enquiry it 
is not always clear whether the accounts they give have contemporary validity. 
Here the song-text collections provide a valuable check, for in addition to 
confirming which modes were in current use during a given period they show 
which occurred more frequently, so that considered in conjunction with the 
definitions of the theorists the Information they supply can be used to form a 
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more precise view of the structure of the modal system and, in particular, to dis¬ 
tinguish central elements from peripheral ones and ascertain directions of change. 

A detailed history of the modal system is beyond the scope of the present 
work, and only certain broad themes will be selected for discussion. The number 
of theoretical works referred to will also be restricted, in the first place to readily 
dateable treatises spanning the period from NO/G to HP, specifically al-LSdiqi’s 
risala al-faihiyya 56 and Bina’i’s risala dar musiql (late fifteenth century), al- 
matla' fi baydn al-adw&r wa-’l-maqamdi (910/1504-5), 57 Qasim b. Dost ’All’s 
risala dar ‘iltn-i mtislqi (second half of the sixteenth century), 58 a set of short¬ 
hand makam definitions included In Ox, 59 and Cantemlr's edvdr 60 of c. 1700 - 
slightly posterior to HP, but close enough in time to be considered effectively 
contemporary. 

Al-Ladiql’s work is of particular interest, both because of its provision 
of outline definitions in notation, rather than just the imprecise verbal abstrac¬ 
tions that were by then becoming the norm, and because of its explicit- 
differentiation between ancients and modems. 61 Thus in addition to maintaining a 
theoretical legacy and, together with it, an account of the modal system that goes 
back to *Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi and through him at least in part to Safi al-Din al- 
Urmawi, he recognizes that in many cases this account was no longer 
valid and provides, therefore, an alternative set of modal definitions relevant to 
current practice, so that at least some of the changes that took place during the 
fifteenth century are recorded. But because later definitions are less explicit, the 
transition between the stages described by al-Ladiqi and Cantemir, who provides 
detailed verbal accounts as well as a record of the associated repertoire, is only 
fitfully illustrated, thus lending extra Importance to any supplementary infor¬ 
mation that might be obtained from the song-text collections. 


56 British Library MS Or. 6629. The text is in certain respects defective, and as a check 
the translation in D'Erlanger 4 (from a manuscript in al-Zaytflna, Tunis) has also been used, 
together with the Ottoman Turkish translation of al-L&cpqi’s other treatise, zaytt aUalkdn 
(Istanbul Oniversite Ktitilphancsi MS T 4380). 

57 Topkapi MS A 3459. 

58 John Rylands Library, Manchester, MS Persian 707. Copy made In 1861-2. 

59 Ouscley 128 fols. 73b-76a. 

69 The full title being kitdb ‘ilm ill-mdslkt 'aid vech ill-hurdfdt. 

61 In contrast, for example, to the contemporary account of BjnaT, which is derivative and 
conservative. Separate sections are devoted to the ancient and modern forms. Thus nawrdz, 
for example, is defined (fol. 56a) according to tho ancients ( aUqudama ’) as having two 
forms, one ‘consisting of four notes encompassing threo intervals, as follows; c Bl At G' 
0 md yakdn arba' nafcamdt multamila 'aid taldtat ab'dd bi-hddd al-tarttb (i h j ’), the other, 
similarly, of seven notes and six intervals (f ei dt c Bl At G), while for the moderns 
{al-muta’ahfiiriln) it is defined (fol. 68), after listing its cosmological affiliations, as ‘ten 
notes encompassing nine intervals as follows: Bt Bl At Bf Bt dt Bt Bl At G, 
within the interval G - d ... It begins on Bt and ends on G. * (‘afr nagamdt mustamila 
'did tis‘at ab‘dd bi-hddd al-tartfb w h J h w y w h j ' bu‘d hdHryatik bu'd * y ... 
mabda‘uh w wa-mahaffuh *). 
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4.6.1. Pitch sets 

As the range of modes included in NO is so restricted, the only potentially 
worthwhile Information to be gleaned from it concerns relative levels of inci¬ 
dence among the Sudiid group. As table 1 (2.1.1) makes clear, husaynl and r&st 
are the most commonly used (with 47 and 38 occurrences respectively), followed 
by 'Iraq (32) and then a fairly equal group of seven (ranging from 23 to 15), with 
naw& (6) and rahdwX (2) making up the rear. The forms of these modes used by 
his contemporaries are without exception described by al-Ladiqi not In terms of 
the octave scale analysis propounded by §afi al-Din al-UrmawI but as entities of 
relatively restricted range, generally tetrachords. or pentachords. 62 Such Is not 
necessarily to be interpreted as an indication of shrinkage, still less as meaning 
that the melody would always be confined to these notes; it may be assumed, 
rather, that they form the essential kernel of the mode. The very low frequency of 
occurrence of rahawi is thus not explained simply by the fact that only a basic 
four pitches appear in al-Ladiqi’s definition. One might, however, look for a 
possible explanation (despite the potentially circular nature of the argument) in 
the status of this particular pitch set relative to others, and the information 
contained in table 1 allows us to determine fairly readily that certain tetrachord or 
scale cypes tended to appear more or less frequently than others. 

Unlike §afi al-DIn al-Unnawi, al-Ladiqi does not notate all modes from a 
single pitch base, and two of the three commonest modes in NO (which account 
between them for no less than 46% of the whole) are presented as overlapping 
segments of a single pitch set: 



while the third is a transposed segment of the same set 63 


Taking again d above middle c (written as D above Q as the equivalent of alif, 
the lowest pitch symbol, the lowest tetrachord of this pitch set coincides with 
that of the mode r&st (defined as D E F$- G F$-' E D), and the whole may for 
convenience be termed the rast pitch set, it being understood, however, that it is 
no more closely related to the mode of that name than it is to the others that can 


62 British Library MS Or. 6629, ff, 65b-68a. 

jt <a 

By the beginning of tfao sixteenth century this, too, will be articulated as an 
untransposed segment of the original pitch set: in al-matla' (fol. 9b) it is described as 
beginning on fCfgdh (e) and ending on dugah (A). 
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be articulated In terms of it. Two further such pitch sets may be distinguished, 
one characterized by a tetrachord having a larger than wholetone interval in the 
centre (1 2f 3 4), which may be termed the hijdz pitch set, the other being 
(Pythagorean) diatonic. But these three sets still only supply between them seven 
of the twelve Sudad : the remaining five (isfahdn, ktidak, 64 buzurg, zangtila, and 
rah&wi) may be related to what have been described in the theoretical literature as 
isolate species (ajnds mufrada), 65 However, so to label them conceals the 
presence of a common feature (and one, moreover, that seems to have been 
particularly widespread within the system as described by al-Ladiqi) which may be 
termed compression, that is, the Inclusion of more than four pitches within the 
span of a fourth, or of four pitches within an interval smaller than a fourth. A 
frequent result is the juxtaposition of two Intervals adding up to a wholetone, as 
in Isfahan, defined as G Fi Fl Et D. This could be categorized either as a 
combination or superimposition of segments of tbs rdst and fyijaz sets (D Et F 
G+D Et F} G) or, more simply, as a derivate of the rast pitch set, the upper 
wholetone being divided into two semitones. 66 Other compressed species may 
also be satisfactorily described in terms of subdivision. Of the other four Sudad 
incorporating the feature of compression, zangtila and (perhaps) buzurg may be 
related in this way to the hijaz pitch set, and rahawi to the diatonic set. But a 
number of independent non-derivable entities still remain, one of which is kticak. 
In terms of the number of coincident pitch levels it is the rast pitch set to which 
ktidak is closest, and in consequence the Sudud modes may be grouped according 
to scalar affinities as follows (with, after each, the number of occurrences in NO): 


rdst set: 
rast related: 
independent: 
hijtiz set: 
hijdz related: 
diatonic set: 
diatonic related: 


husayni (47), 
itfcthan (23) 
kOdak (21) 
hijaz (21) 
zangtila (19), 
btisaltk (18), 
rahawi (2) 


rast (38), 'Iraq (32), nawa (6) 


buzurg (19) 
‘uSSdq (15) 


With the signal exception of nawa, we thus find a fairly similar internal level 
within groups having more than one member. But while the numerical evidence 
provided by NO gives some idea, not easily obtainable through the theoretical 


64 Originally ztrafgand-i kucak, also referred to simply as ztrafgand. The two terms are 
eventually differentiated, although they still appear together at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century in al-matla'. 

65 Wright 1978: 80. 

66 Derivation is here a purely descriptive term and has no implications for possible 
historical relationships: as far as chronology is concerned, it may be noted that isfahdn 
appears to predate the emergence of the frijdz set, so that the former relationship Is invalid 
as a statement of origin. In general, we may assume that the various sets are discrete. 
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literature, of the relative importance in practice of these various modes and 
groupings of modes, it cannot of itself suggest causes, so that in order to explain 
the strikingly lower level of incidence of nawd and raft&wi we must revert to the 
structures and their history as derived from the theorists. These allow us to 
speculate that in both cases we may be confronted with a mode that, in contrast to 
the others, has gone through a transitional phase during the fifteenth century (but 
whether resulting in or stemming from relative neglect Is impossible to say) 
re lat ed to a significant recasting of its scale structure. In rahawl the shift Is from 
a kernel notatable as D E F Ff to al-Ladiqi’s D Ci D D# E D%. But this 
is not easy to interpret. It might be thought that if the diatonic set was, as the 
evidence of NO suggests, less significant than the others, a diatonic-related mode 
needing to be relocated would have been better served by moving towards the orbit 
of one of the stronger sets. What we encounter, inexplicably, is retention of Its 
seemingly unfavourable position as the only member of the diatonic-related set 
combined with an increase in the degree of compression. With nawA, on the 
other hand, the move is from a diatonic kernel D E F GioD Et F G. This 
may have resulted from attraction exerted by the dominant rdst pitch set 
combining with and reinforcing initial pressure from another diatonic mode, 
busallk, which, from an original /I 2t 3t> 4/ (E F G A) kernel, was moving 
towards /1 2 3!> 4 5/ (D E F G A) and tending therefore to crowd nawd out. 
But whatever the reason for the change, it meant that nawd had to establish itself 
in territory already occupied by what G, Ox and S show to have been the 
extremely common dugdh. 

Nevertheless, the two later collections indicate that whatever new vessels 
the old flags of rahawl and nawd had been hoisted on were again part of the main 
fleet. The relative frequencies of the sudud modes in all three, expressed as a 
percentage of the total for the set, are displayed in table 21. The increase In the 
later collections shown not only in nawd but also in 'iraq and (in Ox) rdst 
Hearts that the rdst set becomes even more predominant than before, accounting 
for 53.8% of the whole in S and 59.8% in Ox, while the most marked decline 
appears in modes based upon other pitch sets, ktidak and, especially, zangula. 

The evidence supplied by the anthologies with regard to the av/azes is 
more difficult to interpret Given the Incomplete nature of the record contained in 
G, changing preferences cannot be detected, and all we have is the incidence of use 
in Ox and S, presented in table 9 (2.5.5), which shows that three of the six 
(garddniya, nawruz and salmak ) occurred quite frequently, while two (gawast and 
mdya ) were relatively rare. But correlations with pitch sets of the type discussed 
in relation to the sudud are difficult to make, for al-Ladiqi’s definitions, which in 
any case may not always have been relevant to the mid-sixteenth-century form of 
these modes, exhibit considerable structural variety. At most, one might note 
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NO 

Ox 57 

S 

rast 

14.6 

20.7 

14.1 

‘irdq 

12.3 

16.1 

14.1 

Isfahan 

8.8 

6.9 

6.4 

kudak 

8.0 

3.4 

5.1 

buzurg 

7.3 

6.3 

6.4 

zangula 

7.3 

4.0 

1.3 

rahawi 

0.8 

4.0 

5.1 

husayni 

18.0 

17.8 

17.9 

hijaz 

8.0 

5.2 

5.1 

busallk 

6.9 

6.3 

10.3 

nawd 

2.3 

5.2 

7.7 

•umq 

5.7 

4.0 

6.4 


Table 20 


that garddniya belongs to the rast pitch set while mdya, which could also be 
assigned to it, is nnique in having a gapped scale {D F&- G A). However, the 
relative importance of the various pitch sets in the mid sixteenth century may be 
better gauged by considering not just the sudud and dwazes but the remaining 
classes of modes (su ‘bas and tarkibs) also. Among the few others mentioned in 
G are dugdh (61 occurrences), segdh (29) and dargdh (5): these provide the 
overwhelming majority of instances, and all belong to the rast pitch set. But Ox 
and S refer to a much larger number, and can reasonably be supposed to 
encompass the repertoire of modes as a whole, the core of which still seems 
largely coincident with the range defined by al-Lacjiqi. It is true that they refer to 
a certain number not recognized by him, and also that not all the definitions he 
supplies will be valid for the mid sixteenth century. But in the present context 
there Is no strong reason for not proceeding on the basis that the ones they do 
have in common may be assigned to the pitch sets established in relation to his 
definitions of the SudUd, One potential complication, however, is that in several 
modes the range is not restricted to, say, a kernel tetrachord and, consequently, 
material assignable to two pitch sets may co-occur, so that for a precise classifi¬ 
cation it would be necessary to include combined categories. But for present 
purposes a fuEy detailed inventory is unnecessary and, disregarding cases of this 
type, in any case a relatively small proportion of the whole, we may merely note 
that among the non-sudad modes it is the rdst pitch set, with some twelve 
modes, that is the most productive, followed by the hijdz and independent 


67 Excluding tho na/is, piSraw, and d&'ira categories peculiar to Ox. But the distribution of 
the modes within these does not differ markedly from that in the remainder of the collection. 
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with approximately half that number each, while the diatonic group exhibits an 
increase of no more than one. 

Such a distribution accords with the hierarchy suggested by the 
frequency table for the Sudud modes. Furthermore, the assumption that produc¬ 
tivity as measured In terms of the number of modes associated with a given pitch 
set is a reasonable indication of relative importance is amply borne out by the 
evidence supplied by Ox and S with regard to frequency of occurrence. This may 
be illustrated by reference to Ox, which provides the larger sample (the general 
profile In S Is in any case fairly similar). The 21 most common modes, and the 
number of times they occur, are as follows: 


1 . 

rdst 

36 

10. 

garddniya 

12 

2. 

panjgdh 

32 

10. 

itfahan 

12 

3. 

husaynl 

.31 

10. 

muhayyir 

12 

4. 

dugdh 

30 

10. 

nisdburak 

12 

5. 

'irdq 

28 

10. 

nuhuft 

12 

6. 

'uzzal 

27 

10. 

nawruz 

12 

7. 

Sdrgdh 

19 

10. 

salmak 

12 

8. 

segah 

18 

17. 

‘ajam 

11 

9. 

mdhiir 

13 

17. 

busalik 

11 




17. 

buzurg 

11 




20. 

bastanigdr 

10 




20. 

niriz 

10 




Table 21 




This table shows that the importance of the rdst pitch-set modes Is, in fact, even 
greater than their simple numerical predominance In the system as a whole 
would indicate. Not only are no fewer than 13 of the 21 from the rdst or rast- 
related groups, 68 but they also monopolize the top places: with the exception of 
'uzzal in sixth position all the others are clustered towards the bottom. The rdst 
and rdsf-related modes listed here yield together 266 occurrences, the remainder 
only 105. 


68 They are distributed as follows: 

rdst set: rdst, husaynl, dugdh, 'irdq, gdrgdh, segdh, garddniya, muhayyir, niidburak 
rdst related: igjahdn, 'ajam 
independent: nawrils, satmak, bastanigdr 
hij&z set: ’uzzdl 

Of the remainder parygdh, mdhiir and flirts have two forms. For panjgdh one belongs to the rdst set, 
while the other Is rdst related; for mdhiir one belongs to the rdst set, while the other is a rdst + 
diatonic combination; and for nira one belongs to the ftijdz set, while the other Is a hijdz + rdst 
combination, as Is nukuft. Particularly striking, therefore, is the weakness of the (Pythagorean) 
diatonic set. 
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4.6.2. Combinations 

Among the many less used modes cited in the antecedent tradition are several 
absent from the theoretical literature. This does not come as a complete sur¬ 
prise, since a work such al-LSdlql’s risdla. al-fafyiyya does not claim to provide 
an exhaustive account, 69 but what Is particularly significant about the further 
information supplied by the song-text collections is that the majority of the 
other modes mentioned are combination pairs, pointing therefore to the 
continuing importance of an aspect of the system described and exemplified in 
some detail at the turn of the fourteenth century by Qutb al-DIn al-SliazI 70 but 
largely ignored by al-LSdiqi and other later Systematist theorists, whose work 
gives little inkling that the creative possibilities of the system were still being 
so frequently exploited in this way. The particular combinations mentioned are: 

G: dugah-itfahan, dugah-maya , dugah-rast, 'irdq-mdya, ruxwa-maya, nawrilz- 

rdsl , segah qardrgdh rii-yi ' irdq , segdh-'uzzal 
NO: busallk-mdya, dugah-hijaz, nawa mahaft-i mdya 

S: ‘ajam-rdgdr, dugdh-hujdz, ’iraq-maya 

Ox: busatlk-mubarqa’, Cargah- ' ajam , dugdh-’ajam, dugah-kubak,'iraq-maya, 

nawd-biisallk,panjgdh-mubarqa', panjgah-nigar, rakib-kuSak (also 
kdSak-rakib), raklb-nawrilz, saimak-nuhnft, segah-mdya, segdh-rmibarqa’ 

Other texts, however, such as al-matfa', do give attention to combinations of 
this type 71 and, in the light of the evidence of the song-text collections, they 
must be judged, in this respect, to provide a more accurate indication of the 
scope of the system as a whole than al-LSdiql’s treatises. What they fail to 
provide, unfortunately, is more than a sketchy reference to the order in which the 
constituent elements appear, assuming on the part of the reader prior knowledge 
of the structure of these. Consequently, we cannot know exactly what Is denoted 
by such compound mode names, although we may begin, guardedly, with the 
assumption that they Imply the full use of the individual components in the 
order in which they are named, as is suggested by the more explicit 'nawa ending 
in mdya' phraseology occurring in NO and G. 72 We may, accordingly, observe 
that the same set priorities apply as before, rasf-set modes appearing in 23 of the 
24 pairs listed, 73 the largest group (seven In number) consisting of rdst set + 


69 The section heading for the larkibs (British Library MS Or. 6629. foL 69a) indicates that the 30 
listed are only those most widely used (ai-musta 'mat ai-mafhur), 

70 Wright 1978: 180-92. 

71 Five of the above ire in fact hated in al-matla 

72 In which case it could be argued that rakib-kucak and kucak-rakib should be independent entities. 
Assuming that ratdb is to be identified with rakb according to al-L5diq|. 
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independent set combinations, normally in that order, while in a further six pairs 
both modes belong to the rast or r&yr-related sets. 

Whether any particular structural principles govern the choice of modes 
to be paired is not easy to determine. In relation to the much earlier stage of the 
system described by Qutb al-Din al-3irazl it could be observed that a basic 
concern to maintain a high level of consonant interval relationships (if the two 
modes being combined are at different pitch levels) or to minimize differentiation 
(if at the same pitch level) was the overriding factor governing selection, and of 
the present batch one could cite, say, 'ajam-nigar as a perfect example of this, 
there being just one pitch that is not the same within the area of overlap: 



Several others also seem to accord well with this principle but, although It is 
reasonable to suppose that the general criterion of selection had changed little, if 
at all, it must be conceded that the precise nature both of the constituent elements 
and of the conditions of the combination are less well known for the late fifteenth 
to mid sixteenth centuries than for the earlier period. It has been assumed, for 
example, without evidence, that both elements remain at the original pitch 
assigned to them by al-Ladiqi when describing them as separate entities. 
Moreover his descriptions, even if more precise than those in later treatises, still 
sometimes resemble shorthand, picking out a characteristic trait rather than 
attempting a full account. Thus the verbal definition of mubarqa ' as 'ctdrgdh 
ending on seg&ht , which might suggest a particular variant of the mode itargah 
with segdh as final, is accompanied by the notation G Fib (alternatively At G), 
thus reducing it to a two-note kernel, 74 according to which the combination 
busalik-mubarqa ' would appear as: 


and given the verbal reference to C&rgdh one might suppose that melodic ampli¬ 
fication of mubarqa ‘ would utilize the adjacent pitches from the rast set, thus 
making the combination have only one pitch clash, Bi> versus Bt. But al-Ladiqi 
goes on to say that the kernel is in fact amplified in a different way, making the 
combination appear, rather, as; 


74 B'Erfanger 4: 407. British Library MS Or. 6629, fot. 58b is not wholly clear, but 
appears to offer, rather. At G and Et D (in the zayrt al-alhdn we are offered only G Fib ). 
But the essential point is that it is defined as any two notes separated by a j (three- 
quartertone) interval. 
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He then adds, as a further complication, that this extended form of mubarqa' Is 
sometimes called cargah-mubarqa raising therefore the possibility that some of 
what have been assumed straighfonvardly to be two-mode combinations might 
rather be constructs of a different order, or even variants of a pre-existing mode. 75 
The latter is perhaps less likely, however, for variants may be indicated in Ox 
and S by other means: both nuhuft and 'uSSaq are on occasion qualified by the 
term mufbiq, 76 nawd has a subsidiary form nawa-yi Sabankarl, Ox cites a mdhiir- 
i bafd' r, 77 and S contains pieces utilizing variants of bifdr and 'ussaq which by 
the compiler at least were stigmatized as gayr-i mustabtabb (‘disapproved of) - all 
pointing to the possibility of a number of modes existing in a variety of forms 
from among which theorists would normally only choose one 78 But a rather 
more serious complication results from the fact that an evaluation of such 
compounds relying squarely on the definitions of al-Ladiql is in certain par¬ 
ticulars suspect for, as noted above, not all modes will have retained down to the 
mid sixteenth century the structure described by him in the latter part of the 
fifteenth. The cryptic definitions in Ox, for example, refer to nawd in terms that 
can be matched with al-Ladiql’s definition, 79 but to ‘uSSaq in terms that can¬ 
not. 80 Equally disconcerting is to note that, although most combinations are 
described as one would expect, so that e.g. rdst-mdya is said to begin with rast 
and end with mdya, others are quirky: hifdr-awj does begin with hi far, but ends 
with buzurg. 

Variation in nomenclature is yet another factor suggesting that not 
every mode name will correspond to a predictable or universally agreed structure. 
Although restricted to just a few instances, alternative names are encountered 
both In the theoretical literature and the song-text collections. Qasim b. DOst 
‘All gives the following unexpected set of equivalences: 81 


75 Such complications are prefigured (and consequently rendered more likely) In Qujb ai-Din al- 
SirizI’s definitions of one or two modes (Wright 1978: 192). Thus for him dugdh wa-b'ijdzi ends as 
well as begins In dugdh, while dugdh wa-rahdwl has a central section in a third mode. 

70 Or, perhaps, mufbaq or mufabbiq. 

77 Ouscley 128: 9a. This mode appears more prominently in the Paris MS Blochet 2013 - anden 
fonds 260. 

78 Cf. the contrast, in an anonymous Persian fragment (Nuntosmaniyo MS 3653, fols. 50b-51a), 
between ‘usual mugayyir’ (mtchayyir-i ma'hud) and an ‘unusual muhayyir' (pwhayyir bl-tariq-i 

said (fol. 73b) to begin in panjgdh and end in dugdh. 

Here the elements mentioned (fol. 73b) are dugdh and f ir6q y which certainly do not square with 
the diatonic description of al-Lidlqi. 

^ John Rylands library, Manchester, MS Persian 707, fol. 21a. 
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'Iraq 

bijaz 

husayni 

zangula 


majlis afriiz 
rilrlz-i kabir 
zirkas 
nihdwancP- 


while both S and Ox contain a set of seven pieces attributed to §afi al-DIn, each 
of which is headed by two mode names, one, it is averred, that used by Arabs, 
the other its non-Arab Cojam) Le. Persian, equivalent; 83 


Arab 

non-Arab 

zangula 

rdst 

mubarqa' 

Sargah 

zawil 

nisabUrak 

busayru 

zanbUrak 

Isfahan 

panjgah 

gawaSt 

bastanigar 

'usSaq 

bahr-i nazik 


Both lists are problematic. The if us ay nil zlrkai pair may correspond to the 
equation of wajh-i husaynt with zilkaS in Ox, 84 but although available defini¬ 
tions point to a family relationship between, say, gawds: and bastanig&r or 
mubarqa' and Sargah , they do not suggest identity; and acceptance of the Arab/ 
non-Arab distinction is further undermined by the simple fact that the song-text 
collections, which must clearly be located in a non-Arab environment, happily 
use both Isfahan and panjgah, for example, or both gawaSt and bastanigar (and 
Indiscriminately for settings of Arabic or Persian verse); further, it is puzzling 
in the extreme to have to entertain the notion that such well-known mode names 
as zangula and rast could be applied in different areas to the same piece when all 
the existing accounts of these modes indicate that they were structurally very 
dissimilar. A further reason for finding the proposed equivalence of zangula and 
rast suspect is that they are both members of the basic Sudud group of modes: it 
is difficult to accept that the set could contain a mode which appeared twice under 
different names. It may be noted, further, that the two co-occur in the standard 
duwdzdah wa-Sas modulation sequences, while the lengthier modulations of the 
kulliyat pieces will also Include most of the other modes paired in the second list 
and may, indeed, even juxtapose a pair. Whereas it may be profitable to think of 


83 On this particular pair see Wright 1978: 71. 

83 Ox Ouseley 128, ff. 82b-84b, S: 8a-14b. 

84 Ouseley 128: 9a. 
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a degree of regional variation within the system of rhythmic cycles, there is little 
In the theoretical literature to hint at such diversification as far as the modes are 
concerned, and hence nothing to help us provide a satisfactory account of these 
equivalences. 

Further mode names occurring in G, Ox and S that receive no mention 
in ai-Ladlql arc: 

G: dugah-i a$l, rU-yi 'iraq, segah-i mu'tadil 

Ox and S: ayfc, 85 bafar-i nazik, fy w djast? 6 murgak, nawa-yi Sabdnkari, nuhiift-i 

mufbiq, wajh-i husayrii 

Ox only: mdhur-i facta' I, sabz andar sabz, yl 'vszkP zilkaS 

S only: bahrsar, hi$ar gayr-i mustahabb, huzzam, ‘uSSaq gayr-i mustafaabb 

Some are clearly variants of well-known modes, and their low level of Incidence 
in the song-text collections Indicates that they were marginal to the system as a 
whole, but in four cases { bafar-i nazik., murgak , sabz andar sabz, and wajh-i 
husayhi) the omission is a little surprising, as we are dealing with modes that 
had already been mentioned in the mid-fifteenth-century treatise of £h±ir b. 
‘Abdullah, and were to reappear in dl-matla’ and also among the Ox defini¬ 
tions. 88 (One, sabz andar sabz. Is unique In Its complexity, being a combination 
drawing upon no less than eight other modes. 89 ) These additional names - and 
given the sketchy nature of the definitions provided even the few that the 
theorists do mention can be little more than names - are nevertheless a useful 
further indication that the resources of the mid-sixteenth-century modal system 
were considerably greater than al-L&Jiqi’s account would have led us to predict 

To complete the picture, it should also be noted that there are one or 
two modes, such as maqlub , 90 which are mentioned by theorists but fail to 
appear in the song-text collections. In the light of the large repertoire these con¬ 
tain there can be little doubt that in such cases absence may be equated with 
disappearance. 


85 Not the only possible reading. 

8 ® Written either /tw'jsr or (tuyii, 

^ Presumably to be read yal'iaak. 

88 Except for murgak, they are also mentioned in 'Ilrevi, kildb iU-tdvdr, John Rylands library, 

Manchester, MS Turkish 148- In Ox (Otssel.ey 128: 75b) and al-majla ' murgak is equivalent to 
'ajam-rdst (thus suggesting something rather different to what is implied by the earlier description of 
Hsrirb.'Abdamh). ‘ 

89 Specifically hijaz, may a, buzurg, panjgdk, rahdwl. ntthufl, 'uzzdt, cdrgdh (Onseley: 76a = al• 
mafia' fol. 19a). ytzir b. 'Abdallah has the same ingredients, but in a slightly different order. How 
these disparate elements were combined is not indicated. 

90 Mentioned by Qisim b. D6st 'All (John Ryland's Library, Persian MS 707, fol. 17b). The form 
he gives is maildb, but although this is also attested elsewhere, the maqlub of other texts (e.g. the 
Sajara dr-i al-akmdm ) is preferable. 
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4.6.3. Sequences 

Also relatable to a general sense to the area of mode combinations are the 
various modulation sequences occurring in the ‘twelve and six’ and kulliyat 
pieces. If the principle of maximizing consonant relationships (vertically) and 
minimizing differentiation (horizontally) still seems to be at work to fixed 
combinations, one might expect that it would to addition influence the routes 
taken through the various sets. The earliest relevant evidence is provided by the 
miistazad recorded by ' Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi, which modulates through all 18 
Sudud and awaz modes. The order Is unusual In that the two sets are not kept 
apart; rather, each pair of Sudud modes is followed by a single dwaz. But even if 
the arrangement is highly schematic, there is no reason to suppose that a 
generally applied principle of consonance would not be operative here too, and 
despite the caveat that the account of the Sudud given by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi 
repeats the definitions of Safi al-DIn ai-UrmawI and may, therefore, not be fully 
representative of the practice of his own day, we do to fact find, even if some 
modulations are more abrupt than necessary, that according to these definitions 
the overall sequence presents a relatively smooth transition from mode to mode: 






KtWllV 


miya 
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Wc may note, for example, that the first three modes have the first six notes in 
common, the first four the first five notes, and that thereafter the changes in the 
lower tetrachord. where they occur, proceed one note at a time, the only awkward 
interruption of this carefully arranged flow being caused by the insertion of the 
last awaz, mdya , between bilsalTk and rahawl. It is instructive to note, however, 
that if a piece so evidently ordered to minimize the juxtaposition of contrasting 
scale structures were to survive for a century or so the logic of the organization 
would be subverted by the sometimes quite dramatic changes affecting the 
component parts. Substituting the definitions of al-Lddiqi yields a much less 
coherent sequence: 



VfpX- 






Assuming that the desirability of modulating with minimum friction had not 
lessened, it will readily he seen that changes to various links in the chain could 
entail loss of viability for the piece as a whole, and such developments may well 
have contributed to the disappearance of ‘Abd al-QMlr al-Maragl’s modally 
complex mustazetd. 

In the modulation sequences of the song-text collections SudUd and 
awazes are always segregated. The structures of the latter are so diverse that little 
can be inferred from the various ways in which they are ordered: most possible 
sequences seem equally satisfactory or unsatisfactory from the point of view of 
consonance. Nevertheless, it should be noted that the obvious (or possibly too 
obvious) move from mdya to garddniya (or vice-versa): 
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only occurs once, and the move that might be thought the most likely to be 
avoided, from salmak to gardaniya: 


is also attested. 

Greater latitude is afforded by the twelve SudUd, not merely because of 
their number, but because of the increasing possibilities their structures offer for 
preferring similarity or contrast. Taking as an example the sequence in Ox 
Ouseley 128: 2b, we find that the majority of moves are along lines of least 
resistance, involving only one non-matching pitch at a time, as in the string 
nawd -» busalJk -» f,msaynl —> kUcak -» Isfahan: 



and a similar string occurs at the beginning of the sequence. But the mode 
preceding nawd is nSSaq , the transition in this case being much harsher, and 
reference to other modulation sequences makes it clear that the modes nawd, 
'usSdq and bUsallk always occur together, and normally in this particular order, 
which is that originally used by §afi al-Din al-Urmawx in the thirteenth century 
in his classification of the modes, the reason then being straightforwardly that 
they were all (and the only) diatonic modes. Thus here it is evident that the 
conservative nature of the classification of the modes (reinforced by its pro¬ 
longations into doctrines of ethos and cosmologicaJly based sets of extra-musical 
associations) 91 has overridden the logic of subsequent alterations to Intervalllc 
structure. Even in the seventeenth century, in the one example of a modulation 
sequence through the twelve Sudud included by HP (61b), the same juxta¬ 
position of 'uSSaq, nawd and busallk stands at the head, despite the fact that by 
this time 'ussdq in its turn had ceased to be a diatonic mode, following nawd into 
the rdst set. 


91 For a brief introduction to this topic sec e.g. Fanner 1943: 3-9 and for a fuller survey with 
further bibliographical references Neubauer 1990 (which deals especially with the therapeutic values 
ascribed to the modes). 
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Emphasis on consonant relationships and minimal differentiation also 
characterizes the arrangement of the sudud in the kulli kulliyat at the head of S. 92 
The modes as a whole are organized in a sequence of groups matching exactly 
that exhibited In a number of theoretical texts. Accordingly, the sudud precede 
the dwdzes, after which come the Su'bas, four related modes arranged in numeri¬ 
cal sequence (from wasf-i yagah to cdrgdh), followed by the considerably larger 
group of tarkibs . 93 Within this a similar emphasis is discernible too, as in the 
sequence niriz —» 'uzzdl (the same tetrachord one step lower) -> muhayyir —» 
nuhuft —> nih&wand : 


it 


.^ 




-^ 

«r 

^-4-f-A= 

if 

ff”. 

-as*— 

1 ■ ""-:!=== 

-2- W-fo- 

- 1» - 


But It may be recalled that not all these modes, given here in the 
definitions of al-Ladiql, will have remained unchanged down to the mid sixteenth 
century. Some transitions which in this form appear so smooth may in practice 
have been rather less so; but the converse also holds: preceding the above Is the 
sequence Cdrgdh —» bastanigdr —» panjgah, and with the definitions supplied by 
al-Ladiqi these are uncomfortable bedfellows: 



But if consideration Is given, rather, to the description of bastanigdr in al-mafla' 
the sequence becomes less awkward, for this work shows that its structure must 
have altered quite significantly, and that in all probability it had become much 
more closely related to segdh and through that to other rast-sst modes such as 
those flanking it here. 94 On the basis of the evidence supplied by the song-text 
collections it thus seems safe to conclude that the principle of consonance/ 
minimum differentiation, even if not rigorously applied, did continue to operate. 
The fact that certain sequences originally determined by it were maintained in 
spite of later internal changes may be held to demonstrate that in such cases the 
inertia of a traditional extra-musical association could be a more powerful factor; 


92 This is the one case where 'uiSaq is separated from nawd and busniVc. 

92 The same conventional ludddJdwdz/Su'baJtarkib sequence is exhibited by Ox Ouselcy 128: 9a 
(the muwaiSafy kullt). 

94 This shift is already prefigured in the definition of ijitsr b. ‘Abdullah (British Library MS Or. 
11091, foL 128a) according to which bastanigdr is made up of elements (however understood) 
stateable as the sequence rdst —> cdrgdh —» segdh. In ai-majla' (Topkapi MS A 3459, fol. 12a) and 
thence Ox (Ouseley 128, foL 74a) rdst is replaced by the related garddniya, and the cdrgdh -» segdh 
ending is maintained (garde eylc segdh cdrgdh evinde). 
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but perhaps only temporarily, for it could equally well be argued that in the long 
term the opposite was the case, and that the very awkwardness that was perceived 
to result from the retention of the original order, despite significant changes in 
modal structure, contributed to the eventual abandonment of the time-honoured 
duwazdah wa~$a3 modulation sequence. 

4.6,4. Interlude: mode and poem 

Extra-musical associations may be held to include not only the rich and diverse 
series of cosmologically underpinned relationships within which modes are 
aligned with heavenly bodies, humours, elements and sundry other phenomena, 
but also a notion of appropriateness according to which the verse chosen by the 
composer should conform to the range of emotional responses the mode in 
question is deemed to elicit. For Systematist theorists discussion of this topic 
derives from the basic formulation of Safi al-Din, 95 who divided the iudad modes 
(plus one awdz) into three subgroups to each of which was attributed a 
distinctive character relatable, broadly, to features of intervallic structure. 96 This 
classification is maintained, with but minor refinements, by fifteenth century 
writers, who cite a number of other modes beyond the iztdud set but in essence 
adhere to the original tripartite division. 97 To ascertain the extent to which these 
ideas might have affected practising musicians and thus have had a direct impact 
on the choice of texts made by composers one might propose examining, say, 
all the verse set in a particular mode to see whether its emotional range was 
sufficiently uniform to be deemed consonant with such a theory of affinities. 
But given the inevitably subjective nature of any assessment of something as 
elusive as nuances of tone, it would be far simpler and more efficient to reverse 
the process, that is, to consider the various modes employed in the settings of 
the same verse (and ideally In the same anthology) in relation to the tripartite 
division of theory. Fortunately, there is one line that will serve this purpose 
admirably, that beginning akw&k already discussed in 24.2.2-3, of which NO 
contains no fewer than eleven settings. The modes used, and the subgroups to 
which they belong in Safi al-DIn’s original classification, are as follows: 

1) btisalTk, 'ussaq 

2) vast (4 settings) 

3) husayrii (2 settings), kiiSak, rahdwV, zangula 

Given the number of modes in each subgroup ((1) has three, (2) four and (3) six) 
it would have been more difficult, with just eleven settings, to obtain as equal a 


96 kitdb at-adwan 157; D’Erlanger 3: 543-4, 

96 For fuithor details see Wright 1978: 81-S. 

97 A representative account is rhir af al-Sirwini {majalla-. 127-22; D’Er3anger4: 149-51). 
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distribution between them through the operations of chance. It might, 
accordingly, be concluded that by the end of the fifteenth century any influence 
this theory may previously have exerted had faded away, along with the relative 
decline, at least statistically, in the importance of the verse sections of songs, to 
leave finally no trace at all. But it must be conceded that this is only necessarily 
so if the concept of poetic and modal correspondence is interpreted in a rather 
literal and simplistic way, for it could equally well be the case that notions of a 
specific feeling being associated with a given mode still held sway among 
performers and audience alike, and that choice of mode would imply a particular 
inflection of the response to the words, a concentration on one area or another 
within the often subtle and complex emotional world of the verse. 

4.6,5, Subsequent developments 

The case of bastanigar , discussed in 4.6.3, presents us with a mode that has 
moved decisively towards the form it will have in the seventeenth century. But 
despite this and other evident continuities the transition from the sixteenth- to 
the seventeenth-century system is as much characterized by change. Of the vast 
array of specific mode combinations and the looser but related sequences of 
modulations little remains, although the memory of a large number of makams 
that had effectively been abandoned or temporarily absorbed by others during a 
period of possibly fluctuating definitions is preserved in Cantemlr’s theoretical 
treatise. Here we encounter a hierarchy, quite different to the in part cosmo- 
logically based one of the earlier period, in which makams are opposed to terkibs 
in such a way that the former provide a set of principal modes - those that are 
used for the section divisions in HP and the collection of ‘All Ufki - while the 
latter, no longer on the same footing, constitute sets of related but subsidiary 
entitles many of which are now deemed to be gayr-i mUsta'mel , ‘unused’. Taken 
together with the abandonment of what the song-text collections show to have 
been the productive, even if not statistically significant, area of mode combi¬ 
nations, such a large area of obsolescence points to an important redistribution 
of resources, the centre gaining at the expense of the periphery. 

That centre, as before, is made up largely of modes employing the rast 
pitch set, with smaller but still important segments based on the hicaz or 
diatonic pitch sets. However, since It is possible, through the extensive 
notations, to consider structure over a wider pitch range than that present in the 
sometimes restricted definitions of al-LSdiqi, it may be observed that the hicaz 
and diatonic pitch sets frequently co-occur with the rast pitch set, thus rendering 
its predominance even more marked than before. It appears in all the 13 modes 
which are most frequently cited by the combined collections of HP and Cantemir 
(listed in table 11, 3.5),. and is, indeed, the sole constituent in no fewer than 
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nine. 98 The jiicaz set, in contrast,- appears in none of them and, in fact, is more 
likely to be encountered in a modulation section forming part of a composition in 
one of the 13 as it is in one of the modes of which it forms a basic element. 

The above brief outline points to significant alterations in the balance 
between elements. But we may note, as an even more decisive shift in the com¬ 
position and character of the system as a whole, that omitted from it now is any 
mention of the previously widespread phenomenon of compression and of the 
whole family of independent species of which it was a defining feature. These 
have been largely shed, together with, for example, the set of raw-related species, 
so that while (one form of) penggdh could be described by al-LMiqi as d c# d) 
Bt A G, the pieces notated by Cantemir demonstrate that by the end of the 
seventeenth century this had developed further, being split into two phases, d c 
Bt A G alternating with d cf B\ A G. The latter, which exhibits a further 
contrasting change of scale structure, may in some pieces oust the former," so 
that the mode is then fully integrated into the diatonic set Elsewhere fragments 
of compressed scale-patterns may survive, but highly marginalized and existing, 
to adopt Cantemir’$ own distinction, not at the level of the makarn but at that of 
the terkib, note sequences such a s g fl- ft dor d B Bt A being occasionally 
developed in modulation sections. But these too will soon disappear, 100 leaving 
no trace of an area previously represented by numerous modes which, even if not 
among those the song-text collections inform us were the most frequently used, 
are attested by them to have occurred regularly and to have constituted a 
significant element the disappearance of which by the mid seventeenth century 
marks a major change in the nature of the system as a whole. 

4.6.5.1. Order 

It has already been noted (3.1) that the internal organization of HP Is quite 
independent of former modal groupings: Sudud and dwazes are now things of the 
past. While the choice of headings is relatable in a general way to Cantemir’s 
matcam - terkib distinction, for an explanation of the particular order in which the 
modes are introduced account needs to be taken of their structure as described by 


98 -j^ a remaining four are ‘acem, pcnpgdfi and bay dll, which combine diatonic and rdst pitch- 
ser'materials, and sabd, which is based largely on the rdst pitch set. 

" As in Cantemir 1992: no. 321. 

100 They no longer occur, for example, in Caotemir’s own pieces, nor are they to be 
identified with any of the terktbs he describes. Further, they already differ from the earlier 
compressed tetrachords in not having more than four notes, despite sharing the phenomenon 
of a divided wholetono. (Theoretically, therefore, they could be innovations rather than 
survivals, in which case they might be better classified as chromatic: but given the loss of 
the earlier compressed scales it seems unlikely that they should be new additions.) However, 
if their absence from Cantemir's account suggests that by 1700 they had become marginal in 
Istanbul, they certainly survived well into the first half of the eighteenth century elsewhere, 
for the definitions of Arutin (1968: 82-93) include a number of modes, most spectacularly 

sazkdr, characterized by precisely such compressed scale features. 
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Cantemir and manifest in the notated repertoire. Two criteria emerge as 
dominant the identity of the final, and intervallic structure. The former largely 
determines the first group, made up of modes, irrespective of their internal pitch- 
set composition, which have G as final: rdst, penggah, nlriz, mahur and 
rehavi. However, penggah is followed by a mode considered structurally related 
to it, nig&bur, but distinguished by having B as final. 101 There follows a larger 
group with A as final, beginning with sab& and going on after gdrgdk (an 
interloper with c as final, presumably inserted here because of a perceived 
relationship with $abd) 102 to include htiseynl, muhayyir, kdgek, nev&, ‘usMk, 
bay&tl and 'aratb&r. Intervallic structure determines the next group: all four 
modes (nihuvent, ‘acem, kilrdi and bdseIlk) contain segments based on the 
diatonic pitch set. These are followed by a further four rdst-sct modes which also 
have different finals, beginning with those in the lower register, ‘agiran (£), ‘irdk 
and evig (Ff), and then segdh (fit) followed by bestenigdr (also Bt). The final 
group consists of four modes characterized by segments based on the fricaz pitch 
set (‘uzzal, gehndz, hicdz and hif&r) among which is inserted, after hicaz, 
zirgale. 

Because these two criteria conflict (and can both be applied to the same 
mode) it is natural to find that there is no standardized order of presentation akin 
to that of the previous Sudad and dwaz sets. The most that can be said is that 
HP is employing an approach to classification used by earlier seventeenth-century 
compilers, and that if their collections are considered as a group, certain 
conventions in the application of these criteria emerge. The collections consist, 
in addition to that of 'All Ufki, of various compilations of Hebrew piyyutim 
dating from 1587 to c. 1650. 103 Several of these begin, like HP, with r&st, 
while others, in common with ‘All Ufki, prefer fruseyni or the related dug&h. 
They also quite frequently exhibit mode pairings of the type frilseyni - muhayyir 
or ‘irdk - evig found in HP, that is, two modes with the same pitch set and final 
differentiated by one beginning In a higher register than the other. Accordingly, 
as in ‘Ali Ufki, rdst may be followed by mahur, while the rather different pairing 
of saba and gargdh is found not only in HP but also in one of the piyyutim 
collections and in ‘All Uflu's, which begins with a group of predominantly rdst 
pitch-set modes with A as final QtUseyni, muhayyir, nevd, 'ussdk and bayatt) 
and then proceeds via faba and gargdh to rdst- set mode pairs with first G as final 
{rdst, mahur) and then {evig, *ird£). The final group is again made up of 
modes based on other pitch sets (diatonic, hicdz). 

It would be reasonable to see the same general principles also governing, 
if In a rather loose way, the order of presentation adopted in the later gtifie 
mecmualari. These normally follow HP in beginning with rdst and a 


101 Cantemir, edvdr-. 45. 

103 On this relationship see Wright 1990. 
103 Tabulated In Seroussi 1990a: 302. 
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group of modes with G as final. Thereafter, however, a degree of flexibility and 
lack of standardization may be observed, resulting naturally from the competing 
claims of the principles themselves on the one hand and, on the other, the variety 
of groupings possible among the multiplicity of new compound modes which 
frequently draw upon more than one pitch set 

Unlike the antecedent collections, HP offers no evidence regarding the 
frequency and extent of internal modulation sequences within pieces and the norms 
governing them. It contains just one piece, already referred to, in which the 
ancient category of the twelve Sudad modes appears, arranged in a traditional 
sequence, and §e$ agaze, which contains the six dwdzes. There are, unfortu¬ 
nately, no further references to modulation sequences that might enable us to 
determine whether the principles governing transitions that seemed to apply at 
earlier periods were still valid in the mid seventeenth century. An examination of 
this topic would need to be based squarely on the edv&r of Cantemir and on the 
evidence of the notations, and therefore lies beyond the scope of the present work. 
Here we may simply observe that, although few in number, instrumental pieces 
do exist comparable to the earlier vocal kulliyat, but that in them there is no 
canonical order to the modulations. 

4.6.6. After HP 

It appears, therefore, that after a period of two to three centuries during which the 
modal system is marked by progressive enrichment and diversification, the 
documentation available for the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries indicates, with 
the establishment of a specifically Ottoman tradition, a significant shift in 
direction, symbolized by the abandonment of the previously well-established 
scheme of classification. By the beginning of the seventeenth century we see the 
emergence of a new order in which various less common scalar possibilities have 
been further marginalized or, in some cases, abandoned. But order does not mean 
ossification: even within the increasingly dominant inherited core there are 
hesitations and disagreements over modal nomenclature and classification that can 
be related to constant developments in structure resulting in the creation of fresh 
modal entities and adjustments to already existing ones. The corpus of notations 
made by Cantemir contains pieces with the same mode label exhibiting markedly 
different characteristics, 104 and even if it is accepted that these are exceptional, and 
that the system as whole has reached a new stage of equilibrium or, rather, 
consensus, it should not be regarded as in any way closed or static. 

It is clear that when compared with the earlier system, that of the late 
seventeenth century is recognizably Ottoman, that is, it exhibits obvious 
affinities with the modem Turkish system of which it is indisputably the direct 


104 Characteristic of bayiti, for example, is the Inclusion (sometimes frequent, sometimes 
sporadic) of eb. but in ono piece (Cantemir 1992: no. 159) it fails to appear. 
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ancestor. Detailed comparison between the two stages cannot be undertaken here, 
but it should be emphasized that despite the undeniable broad continuity - many 
pieces notated by Cantemir would be immediately identified by a modem audience 
as being in the mode to which he assigns them - there are major developments 
suggesting that the unfortunately poorly-documented eighteenth century was also 
a period of dynamic change during which not only were a large number of new 
modal combinations coined, but the structure of some previously existing modes 
might have altered. Even something as fundamental as the system of pitch dis¬ 
criminations may have evolved, for if it is accepted that during the seventeenth 
century the intonation of such basic degrees as segah and evig still preserved 
earlier norms, being marginally but perceptibly lower than the current theoretical 
values , 103 it is probably to the eighteenth century that should be attributed at 
least the beginnings of the shift. 

With regard to modal structure, two examples may serve to illustrate 
differences between seventeenth-century and modem norms. In baydti d ( [neva ) 
and A (dugah) were, as now, the most significant notes, with d being Initially 
prominent and A the final, so that the core features remain the same. But others 
do not: baydti for Cantemir is also the name of eh a pitch degree often intro¬ 
duced in a way quite foreign to the current conception of the mode, and although 
one might speculate that the standard modem modulation into hicdz on d (d ei ft 
g) is in some way connected, there is no evidence in Cantemir’s notations for a 
juxtaposition of el> and ft being current in the* seventeenth century: on one 
occasion, indeed, el> is juxtaposed to eh 105 It may further be observed that when 
the melody rises to g or beyond we generally encounter, rather than d efg, the 
equivalent of modem d e ft g. In ?abd we likewise find similarities, but also 
differences, both In melodic typology and pitch organization: whereas modem 
sabd has a characteristic pitch the precise value of which is a matter of some 
debate , 107 but which is neither lower than dt nor higher than d{ in the seven¬ 
teenth century we normally find d alternating with dl>. The latter pitch degree (to 
which the name ?abd is also attached) is sometimes restricted to cadence figures, 
and the melody in any case frequently omits the degree between c and e. 

Pieces that survive into the modem period from the seventeenth century 
may on occasion retain unreconstructed modal elements , 108 but in general will 
conform with subsequent developments. A case in point is provided by §e§ agdze 
where, in spite of all later melodic elaboration, it might have been anticipated that 


103 It is of interest, in this context, to note that the effectively just-intonation modem ideal 
for these is still not universally accepted: for example. During (1988: 86) reports (Jinu?en 
Tannkorur as maintaining that in the mode ssgdh the pitch segdh, normally notated as BJ, 
should be a comma below just intonation. 

106 Cantemir 1992. no. 100, Hla 8. 

107 Signet! 1986: 33, 45-6. 

108 For example, the original d retained in the latter part of a pcfrev in fdrgdh (Cantemir 
1992, no. 190; Hepcr 1974; 83). 
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in the context of the modulation through all six dwazes, already obsolete in the 
seventeenth century, certain archaic features of modal structure would be retained 
along with the original specification of their names within the text. But even in 
the case of the first awaz, gevejt, which has faded from the mode stock 109 and, 
therefore, has no clearly defined modem identity in terms of which earlier material 
would need to be reformulated, we find that the scale structure characteristic of 
this mode in the seventeenth century has been abandoned, hardly more than the 
initial insistence on the scale degree segdh surviving from its earlier form. 110 

With regard to the later expansion of the modal system little need be said 
here. Despite the caution provoked by the submergence, during the seventeenth 
century, of a number of modes noted earlier, but which no doubt continued to 
exist as marginal providers of modulatory material before resurfacing again in 
later song-text anthologies as fully-fledged, independent rnakdms, 111 It is incon- 
testible that in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there took place a consider¬ 
able enlargement of the mode stock, in many cases as a result of reactivating the 
earlier technique, largely abandoned or downgraded during the seventeenth century, 
of creating new combinations in which familiar elements are recombined in novel 
sequences. 112 For several of these the tradition reports a creator (e.g. Selim HE 
for acem-buselik), an interesting reversal of the situation obtaining at the very 
beginning of the period examined in this chapter, for the experience of ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Maragi indicates that musicians of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries were, if anything, expected to demonstrate creativity not in the domain 
of mode but in that of rhythm, 113 

4.7. Rhythm 

If tracing the main developments in the modal system Is hindered by the ellip¬ 
tical nature of some of the definitions theorists provide, the history of the system 
of rhythmic cycles ought to be a much easier topic, for the accounts given 
by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi, ai-Ladiqi, Bina’I, al-matia‘, al-muqaddima ft 7- 


109 It is absent from Ctzkan 1934 and Gnkan 1984: according to Oztuim (l; 233) it was 
abandoned during the eighteenth century. 

110 In al-malta' (fol. 10b) it is described as beginning and ending or. segdh. Cantemir’s 
definition (edvdr. 51) is (using the corresponding modem pitch values))? c d cf BJ A? G 
Af Bi with which the notated example (Cantemlr 1992: no. 284) is in accordance. In the 
modern form of jef dgdzt, however, the geveft section ends with a hiedz tetrachord on A, 
which is the final. 

111 IJiitr b. 'Abdullah, for example, lists temzemr, which fails to be mentioned by 
seventeenth-century sources, but reappears thereafter. 

112 Associated with this expansion may bo the erosion of the mak&m/tcrklb distinction. 
This is maintained in theory down to the end of the eighteenth century (“Abd ul-Biki), but by 
the mid nineteenth century (Ha$im Boy 1864) had finally been abandoned. 

113 Ho reports QnaqSqid al-algdn: 96-7) his creation of various cycles at the behest of 
music-loving rulers. 
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ityu/, 114 Qasim b. Dost ‘All and Cantemir are full and, provided that a correct 
reading can be established, precise. In practice it tends to be rather elusive, 
partly because of abrupt and seemingly unmotivated discontinuities as some 
names emerge and disappear while others remain (but possibly relating to 
different cycles), 113 and partly because the technique of description itself changes. 
While retaining the traditional representational format of the circular diagram * 
the adwar/edvar that go back to §afi al-Din in the early thirteenth century - 
Cantemir introduces the quite novel notion of specifying what had probably been 
for some time the syllables used by practising musicians as mnemonics for the 
oral transmission of the cycles, not therefore the primarily durational strings of 
fa and na(n) which combine to form the constituent cells in terms of which 
earlier theorists speak, but the qualitatively differentiated d&m , tek, and teke 
which, instead of defining duration, serve to indicate contrasts of timbre (and in 
some later song-text anthologies will. Indeed, be used alone, without the 
numerical definition of relative duration that Cantemir provides). 

As before, no attempt will be made here to provide an exhaustive 
account of the field: attention will be concentrated on those areas to which the 
information contained In the song-text collections is relevant. 

4.7.1. The antecedent cycles 

Of the three antecedent collections, NO/G is both the least Informative and the 
most mysterious, for among the limited but at the same time random selection 
of cycle names that appear In it are at least five not encountered in the other 
antecedent anthologies. Equally significant, they are also absent from the 
theoretical literature. It has already been suggested that far'd muframmas may be 
equated with/ar', ll<s and it is equally possible that three of the remaining four 
may correspond to one or other of the several varieties of mufoammas and turki 
4arb cited in treatises; but this is no more than conjecture, and there is, essen¬ 
tially, no means of telling whether they were specifically local forms (and. If so, 
whether of nomenclature, structure, or both) or marginal and short-lived additions 
to the system so lacking In Importance that they failed to attract the attention of 
any theorist. With the wider coverage in Ox and S we are, fortunately, on firmer 
ground: the majority of the names they record can be matched in fifteenth-century 
treatises and, as before, the incidence of these cycles in the song-text collections 


114 Istanbul Onivarsite KGtdphaucsi MS Fy 1097. 

113 There are quite marked differences, for example, between the accounts of al-Lidiqi and al-ma(la r . 
Thus for the latter ramal-i fawll has 18 time units, rantal-i qaqlr 14, £ir garb 30, waraldn 12 and 
f&hitl 14, while for the former they have 24,10,96,16 and 10 respectively. (Instead of waraSdn al- 
Lidiqi has the form barafZSn, which will survive into the Ottoman tradition. The antecedent 
collections include both, but as their distribution Is complementary it may be assumed that they are 
equivalent, referring to the same cycle. It may be noted that S: 94a exhibits the possibly 
intennediate form wnvf'n (? warawlin or waravS&n). 

116 See chapter 3, note 55. 
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can be used to shed light on how the range of structures defined by the theorists 
was used in practice. 

Rather more clearly than with the modal system, the theoretical 
treatises themselves indicate that substantial changes had taken place in the stock 
of rhythmic cycles during the course of the century. There is a marked contrast, 
for example, between two approximately contemporary mid-fifteenth-century 
works, that by al-Slrwani being a conservative account largely reflecting the 
state of the system described by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MarSgl (who is quoted at 
length), while that by Hizir b. ‘ Abdallah provides an independent account which 
omits some seven or eight of the cycles mentioned by al-Sirwani, and adds a 
comparable number of new ones. 117 Their total of approximately 25 is exceeded 
later in the century by al-Ladiqi, who describes 30, but subdivided into three 
categories: those in common use (18 in number); those rarely used (3); and 
those no longer used (9). It Is with his list that the names which occur in Ox 
and S may most closely be matched. But the fit is by no means perfect, for the 
song-text collections contain five or six names more, and they also refer to two 
of the cycles dismissed by al-Ladiqi as no longer in use, indicating therefore that 
his report of their demise was somewhat premature. 118 

It would be wise, accordingly, in any brief characterization of the reper¬ 
toire of rhythmic cycles he describes, to take account initially of all 30. If we 
set aside hazaj sari', which prolongs an older analytical tradition by embodying a 
basic indivisible unit underlying all possible cycles and is, therefore, not to be 
included among those normally occurring in practice, 119 and mutyammas $agir, 
which represents essentially a slower form of unvarying pulse rather than a 
rhythmic cycle proper, 120 we find all told a surprising preponderance of long 
cycles. There are, counting each variant as a separate entity, six cycles with a 
total of fewer than 10 time units, ten with from 10 to 19, five with from 20 to 
29, and no less than thirteen with 30 and above, including one of 88, one of 96, 
and one of 200. It might, nevertheless, be thought that the shorter cycles would 
constitute the backbone of the system, and that incidence would be in roughly 
inverse proportion to length, with the extremely long cycles being in 
consequence rare exotic creations whose existence was mainly confined to the 


117 Precise number* cannot always be given as It is not clear whether certain forms are variants or 
independent cycles, and also because the relationship between two slightly different names in earlier 
and later works cannot always be established precisely. Three of the cycles listed by al-Slrwirtl but 
not by Qizir b. ‘Abdallah reappear in later accounts, but the remainder were presumably lost. The 
cycle names mentioned by the latter which appear in the antecedent collections are; waraSdn, hafif, 
flihtii, hazaj, ramabi qafir, ramat-i uiwll, taqll, aMsaf, lurk: ferb,cdr 4arb, rawan, samd X saranddz, as 
<jarb, rSkkard, rraihamims, darbayn,far', 

118 The cycles in question are darb aJ-jadid (read so and not, as In D'Erlanger 4: 497, 4arb al-kadid) 
and darb al-mi'alayn, equivalent to die dawr-i mi'alayn of the anthologies. 

119 The antecedent song-text collections record just one fleeting instance of a hazaj sari' (Ox 128: 
10b) within the context of a sequence of rhythmic cycle changes. 

It is defined as consisting of four time units, but with only the first marked by a percussion 
(British Library MS Or. 6629, foL 88a). 
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theoretical treatises they adorned; indeed, it could even he suggested that some 
were unlikely to be more than notional entities bearing witness to the 
inventiveness of the author: ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi prided himself on the 
creation, amongst others, of darb al-fath (originally 50 time units) and 4arb al- 
mi’atayn (200), and one might conjecture that devising extremely long cycles 
was considered a mark of ingenuity. 121 

The evidence of the song-text collections demonstrates, however, that 
there was no such relationship between length and popularity. Table 22 gives 
the number of occurrences of the six most common rhythmic cycles in Ox 
(including all instances where the cycle is named as the only, or principal, cycle 
in the piece, but excluding occurrences within subordinate sequences of cycle 
changes) together with the number of time units in each as defined by al-LacJiql: 


occurrences 


time units 

116 

seejarb 

16 or 32 

92 

haftf 

32 

86 

'canal 

14 

85 

taqil 

48 

45 

awsaf 

12 or 24 

40 

£ar <jarb 

96 


Table 22 


These are followed, after another steep drop in the incidence of occurrence, by a 
shorter cycle,; arab anglz , which is atypical in being restricted almost entirely to 
one specific segment of the repertoire, the Turkish-language nafys, nz but then by 

a further three cycles with an even 

higher average number of time units: 

occurrences 


time units 

26 

tarab anglz 

10 

11 

darb al-fath 

88 

9 

ramal-i (awll 

24 

8 

muhajjal 

56 


Table 23 


121 1 ,, ti le ydmi' al-alhdn (fob. 88b-89a) he mentions the creation of 20 cycles, hot gives details of 
only five. Of the remaining three, one is again long (dorb-i sdhi with 30 time units), but the other 
two {darb al-jadtd with 14 time units and qamariyya with 9) arc of more modest proportions. 

122 Although according to al-Lidlql (Istanbul Oniverslte Kfltflphanesl MS T 4380, fol. 118a) most 
nafys are in another short cycle, rayvan. This might, therefore, have been more common than (arab 
anglz-. that it was certainly very popular is specifically staled in the risclla al-falhiyya (British Library 
MS Or. 6629, fol. 86). 
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Of the remaining cycles none occurs more than four times, i.e. each one 
represents less, and often considerably less, than 1% of the total. Thus even If se 
4arb Is counted as 16 rather than 32, cycles of more than 30 time units still 
constitute 44% of the total. Furthermore, of the four shortest cycles described by 
al-LSdiqi, rowan with eight time units, 123 qamariyya with nine, 124 and turki 
sari' and Sanbarihazaj jaglr, each with six, the second and third are said to be no 
longer used, 125 and fail to appear in the song-text collections. The fourth, can- 
bar, is attested in Ox, but can hardly be said to have more than a token presence: 
it never occurs as the main cycle of a piece but is restricted to fleeting appear¬ 
ances in sequences of cycle changes. The testimony of the song-text collections 
thus demonstrates both that there were extremely wide variations In the popularity 
of various cycles and, unexpectedly, that the short cycles were the ones which 
tended to be marginal. 

Immediately striking about the set of rhythmic cycles described by al- 
Ladiql Is its preference for one particular type of structure. Just as the modal 
system is dominated by modes utilizing the rast pitch set, we encounter here a 
preponderance of cycles with a large number of time units grouped into binary 
cells (of 2,4, or 8 time units). Al-Ladiql is generally clear also in specifying that 
of the total number of time units a given number are marked by a percussion, the 
remainder not. The resulting patterns are in five of the ten most common cycles 
wholly made up of combinations of 2,4, 8 or 16 time-unit elements, so that if 1 
is rendered by J> we have: 


se 4arb 

16 = 4 + 4 + 8 

(J 

j o ) 


32 = 8 + 8 + 16 

(o 

o ast ) 

awsa{ 

12 = 4 + 8 

(J 

« ) 


24 = 8 + 16 

(o 

tot ) 

edr 4orb 

96 = 8 + 8 + 16 + 

8 + 84-8 + 8 + 8 + 8 + 8 + 8^26 


(o o M 

o o 

O O o o o o ) 


4arb al-fath 88 = 4 + 4 + 2 + 2 + 2 + 4 + 2 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 2 + 4 + 2 + 444 + 8 + 8 + 8 + 2 + 2 + 4+8 

(J J J J J J J J J J J J J J J 0 0 „ J J J o) 

ramal (awll 24=4 + 4 + 8 + 8 (J J 0 „ ) 

Table 24 


124 ° r> KOC ° rdLnS to lhe soucc “ us «d by D'Erlanger (4: 492), nine. 

I ° r < sccord ljig to the source used by D'Erlang-r <4: 497), five. 

125 British library Or. 6629, fol 87b. 

126 An alternative definition is added with further subdivisions: 

8+8+4+8+4+8+8+4+8+4+8+8+S+8 
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The remaining five contain combinations of odd and even elements, although In 
three the use of 2 rather than 1 as the minlmnm unit means that the triple 
element appears not as. 3 but as 6. These three cycles (which are in any case 
predominantly duple) also have In common the fact that the triple element is 
always Introduced in the sequence 4+4+2+4+6 (with, In one, a following 6+6): 

fyaftf 32 = 4 + 4 + 4 + 2+ 4 + 6+ 8 

(J J J J J J. o ) 

taqtl 48 = 4 + 4 + 2 + 4+ 6 + 6 + 6 + 8 + 8 

(J J J J J. J. J. o o ) 

mufyajjal 56 = 2 + 4+ 2 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 4 + 2 + 4 + 6 + 8 + 8 

(J J J J J J j J J J J. o o ) 

‘amal 14 = 4 + 5+5 (J J J J> ) 

(arab angiz 10 = 2+ l+ 2+ 2 + 2+ l(J J 1 J J J J>) 
Table 25 

For a triple rhythm one would have to turn to turki sari' (3+3), but this is 
classified by al-Ladiqi himself as defunct, 127 and it receives no mention in the 
song-text collections. 

Evident from tables 24 and 25 is that the majority of the cycles which occur 
most frequently In the song-text collections are indeed lengthy, complex struc¬ 
tures. But length does not always involve complexity, and it will readily be seen 
that three of the cycles in table 24, which account between them for 30% of 
the repertoire, may be analysed as fourfold (or eightfold) expansions, or retar¬ 
dations, of simple cycles of 3 (awsaf 1+2), 4 (se tfarb 1+1+2), and 6 time units 
(ramal fawli 1+1+2+2). Viewed thus, the paradox of the general sixteenth- 
century preference for enormously long rhythmic cycles over short ones may be 
partially resolved, but only at the cost of Incoiporating the notion of retardation, 
according to which it is postulated that originally short cycles have gradually 
slowed down (so that their duration is now comparable to that of other longer 
ones) but without their characteristic Internal structure having been affected. 
Retardation, it may be argued, is in any case implicit in al-Ladiqf s symbolism: 


British Library Or. 6629, foi. 87b. Furthermore, its triple character is by no means 
assured: it Is described (fob 88a) as tanan tanan, each I being marked by a percussion, i.e. 

J . J. , with no indication of internal differentiation. However, what makes a probable that 
we are faced here with a cycle rather than S pulse Intermediate in tempo between haiaj sari' 
and muhammas fagir Is that if it were a pulse the second tanan would be redundant. 
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the pattern of percussions within the two cycles for which alternative versions 
are given is in each case identical, and we may therefore presume that the 
difference between them Is straightforwardly one of relative tempo (although not 
necessarily in the strict 2 : 1 ratio the representation implies). Interestingly, the 
same ratio appears between al-LSdiql’s version of some of the other cycles and 
that found in earlier theoretical accounts. Al-Sirwanl, for example, defines fyafif 
as having 16 time units (as against 32 for al-Ladiql), taqll 24 (al-Lddiql 48), and 
car garb 48 (al-LSdiql 96). Al-Ladiqi’s definitions are in these three cases 
divisible by two, that Is, the internal proportions of e.g. hafif would remain the 
same when represented as: 

16=2 + 2 + 2+1 + 2 + 3+4 (J J j j> j J. J) 

corresponding closely to the earlier definition of al-Sirw&m. 128 It is tempting to 
suggest that such parallels might Indicate that here too the reason for the change 
Is tempo, and that by the time of al-Ladlql these three cycles had become slower, 
relative to others, to the extent that a more realistic representation required a 
doubling of the number of time units, which were conceived of not merely in 
relation to the internal structure of the cycle 129 but also, if in a very approximate 
way, to the notion of a tactus. We would then have a fifteenth-century analogy 
to the process of deceleration that may be inferred for certain sectors of the 
Ottoman Instrumental repertoire during the eighteenth century. 130 Matters are 
complicated, however, by the fact that we do not simply encounter what appears 
to be a contrast between a faster earlier version and a slower later one, for two or 
three definitions of differing length may be offered by the same theorist. Blna’i, 
for example, provides in relation to Sar darb three versions (, $aglr, aw sat and 
kablr ) with, respectively, 24, 48 and 96 time units, 131 and as the same speci¬ 
fication is added in each with regard to the particular fingers with which the 
various percussions are associated it is evident that we are dealing with three 
versions of the same cycle differentiated only by relative tempo, thus wanting us 
to be wary of drawing facile diachronic conclusions from the evidence supplied 
by al-LSdiqi. Nevertheless, the different ways in which he represents various 
cycles certainly suggest that some were normally performed at a slower tempo 
than others. Unfortunately, If there was such a contrast it fails to be reflected In 
the song-text collections. Interpretation of the syllable strings relating to 
changes of rhythmic cycle is by no means easy, but at the very least It can be 


128 majalla: 177: 2+2+2+3+3+4 (J J J j. J. J ). 

Nor exactly parallel, therefore, but certainly similar in its effect on the performance time of rhe 
cyclc > is the increase in the length of tfarb al-fath % which from an earlier 50 time units had swollen by 
the time of al-L5$ql (British Library MS Or. 6629, foL 86b) to its subsequently canonic total of 8S. 
1 JtJ On which sec Wright 1988. 

131 risdla dar muslqh 116-1X9. 
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said that any expectation of a markedly greater' number of syllables being 
assigned to the presumed slower cycles is not fulfilled. 

4.7.1.1. Combinations 

The technique of changing rhythmic cycle during the course of a composition is 
a feature which theorists discuss specifically in relation to the foim kull al~ 
durub. 132 As the name implies, all the rhythmic cycles should be introduced, 
although in practice, no doubt, only a selection might sometimes be used, and 
the form is an obvious equivalent to the kull al-nagam, in which various 
melodic modes are paraded. As far as sixteenth-century practice is concerned, the 
evidence of the song-text collections indicates that, while the form as such can 
hardly be said to exist, the technique of changing cycle in mid-composition was 
quite widely used, in some cases a number of such changes being introduced after 
a similar sequence of modulations (see 2.S.6.3). 

One clearly definable subgroup of pieces In which cycle changes occur is 
recorded in Ox (Ouseley 127: 92a-94a, 113a). AH except one are in se darb, but 
contain an extra gazal verse section set In one or other of farab angtz and dawr-i 
mVatayn or in two cases, indeed, in both. But the one or two changes of 
rhythmic cycle exhibited here are far fewer than the average encountered 
elsewhere, and the number may even reach a total of 15 or more. Unfortunately, 
one can do little more that register such statistics, for if it seems possible to 
discern a general principle of organization to which many if not most of the 
modulation sequences conform, the same is not the case for the rhythmic cycle 
sequences. No particular pattern is detectable: there appear to be neither specific 
associations (despite the occasional juxtaposition of taqtl and liafif) nor strings 
that might be interpretable in terms of arithmetic relationships (whether of 
similitude or contrast) based on the number of time units in the cycles. Thus we 
find in Ox Ouseley 127: 3 la, for example, the sequence 'amal (the initial cycle, 
14 time units), turk1 darb (14?), 133 [aqll (48), Ijafif (32), muhammas (8/16), dar 
darb (96), barafSan (16),fdhiti (10), envsaf (12/14 ),far‘ (12?) 134 and hazaj (6?); 135 
and In Ouseley 128: 10b the sequence taqil (48), fyaflf (32), awsaj (12/14), se 
darb (16/32), ramal-i fawil (24), ramal-i qaflr (24), jarr (24), car darb (96), 


132 Seee.g. maqafid al-alkdn: 104. 

1 33 it will be noted that the search for some kind of organizing principle is rendered more difficult 
by the fact that for the sixteenth century the number of time units is not always certain. Thus for at- 
Lddlql (British Libtaty MS Or. 6629, fol. 85a) lurki garb Is another name for 'amal, whereas here the 
sequence only makes sense if it is a different cycle. 

* 34 far' does not appear in al-Ld^iql’s list, but is defined by ijilir b. ‘Abdullah as having 12 time 
units. In the seventeenth century, however, it has 16. 

* 33 Al-Lidiqt has a hazaj faglr of 6 time units, but it is by no means certain that this is the cycle 
intended hero, particularly as he classifies it among the ancient rather than the modem cycles (British 
Libtaty MS Or. 6629. foL 81a):‘ in the seventeenth csntuiy kazajtheiec has 22 time units. 
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( ^of ,W2 ‘ (10) ’ !arab anglz < 10 )’ sari< al-tozaj (l?), 136 muhajjal (56), 
f 3rb al ' fatb (88) ’ •arandOt (14 ),fS(un (i 0 ), 'amal (14), and dawr-i mi’atayn (200). 

cmng aside the possibly deliberate nature of the occasional switch to a cycle 
w th die s^me number of time units as the preceding one, only wishful thinking 
would discern here some kind of organization: the essential guiding principle 
appears to be caprice. 


., . , , In event - lt; & rali ier more interesting, particularly in relation to Ox, 
w c s argely organized according to rhythmic cycle groupings, to observe the 
stra ication between the more and less common cycles, for some of the latter 
only appear In such modulation sequences. The question therefore arises as to 
whether these were considered secondary, variant forms or whether they were 
el er cycles the popularity of which had decreased to the extent that they only 
survived in such specialist environments or, alternatively, new structures that 
were just beginning to be introduced but were not yet sufficiently well estab- 
shed to be acceptable as the only cycle employed throughout a composition. If 
we disregard internal cycle sequences, the cycles listed in tables 22 and 23 
provide for 96% of the repertoire, leaving the remaining 4 % to be divided out 
among a further 13 cycles, no less than seven of which make but one appearance 
eac i. Within die internal cycle sequences, however, a very different picture 
emerges. The cycles listed in tables 22 and 23 now provide only 49% of the 
entries, and the remainder are distributed as set out in table 26. As already noted, 
dawr-i mi atayn has a particular association with the gazal section of se darb 
pieces. But the distribution of the remaining cycles suggests no clear pattern 
(and nothing would be gained by referring to S, for although differing in certain 
details it presents fundamentally the same distribution as Ox). Certainly, no 
distinction can be drawn in levels of utilization between those cycles that will 
later disappear, such as saranddz and dawr-i mi'atayn, and those that are just 
emerging, such as bawl and duyak, even if the use of hawi only as a principal 
cycle does indicate that emergence did not have to be channelled through cycle 
sequences. Perhaps the most important observation to be made about the 
prominence given in them to otherwise rare or never used cycles is, therefore, 
that it may point not to some kind of evolution or shift in the relative 
importance of this cycle or that, but to an area of professional specialization, the 
cycle sequences providing an opportunity for the musician to demonstrate his 

mastery of the less-known reaches of the system. 

A further area of uncertainty, and one which theoretical treatises do 
nothing to clarify, concerns the practicalities of such cycle sequences. It is 
reasonable to assume, at least where the very long cycles are concerned, that each 
one appeared only once, for otherwise the composition would become inordi¬ 
nately long. As an extreme example we may take Ox 128: 10b, in which the 
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occurrences in occurrences as 

cycle sequence only/principal cycle 


ramal-i qaftr 2 

riitn taqil 1 

fdhitl 4 

muhammas 2 

jarr 3 

rikab 

dawr-i mi’atayn 7 

waraSan/barafi&n 6 

sarandaz 2 

darb al-jadid 1 

darbayn 

far'-i turki-yi asl 
h&wl 

rawan 3 

duyak 2 

far' 2 

hazaj 2 

sama '(t) 2 

turkl darb 2 

Sanbar 1 

darb al-qadim 1 

jarr-i fafjiti 1 

sari' al-hazaj 1 

turkl-yi asl 1 


4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


(No account is taken of the terminological equivalences indicated by ai-Ladiql.) 


Table 26 


sequence of 18 cycles, listed above, includes Sar darb, muhajjal, darb al-fatfi 
and dawr-i mi'atayn, providing between them, according to al-Ladiqi’s 
definitions, no less than 440 time units. But elsewhere the possibility cannot be 
ruled out that each cycle in the sequence might have been repeated. The only 
evidence we have, the number of sung syllables allotted to the cycle, is 
inconclusive, for in principle the whole string could be repeated with it. There 
is, however, at least one case is which several of the rhythmic cycles are paired 
(Ox 127: 30b = S: 118a), 137 and here it follows from the logic of the 


137 The pairings are: jarr + (ma‘a) taqil,se darb + haftf, cdr darb + rowan, sarandaz + 
awsaf, ramal-i qaftr + tawll, followed by darb al-fatb and muhajjal. 
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presentation that each pair would need to be repeated at least once before moving 
on to die next, since otherwise there would be nothing to distinguish the pairs 
from a simple sequence of different cycles occurring once each. Given that in 
nearly every case the number of syllables is inferior to the number of time units, 
it is likely that each pair repetition would entail parallel melodic repetition. 

In relating syllables to time units, in principle an elementary matter, it 
Is necessary first of all to determine the order of events. The commonsense 
assumption would be that the relevant syllable string is the one following the 
cycle name(s). But as the section in which the sequence is placed starts and ends 
with a syllable string rather than a cycle name it is logically equally possible 
that the name could follow the relevant syllables, the final string then being a 
reversal to the original cycle of the whole piece. We thus have two possible 
relationships, which may be set out as follows: 

jarr+taqil se garb+hafif £&r tfarb+rawan sarandaz+awsat 
time units: 72 48 or 64 105 26 or 38 

/ \ X X. X X X X 

syllables: ? 23 38 15 

ramal-i qaslr+ramal-i fawil garb al-fath muhajjal 
time units: 48 88 56 

\ X X /^ \ / X 

syllables: 16 51 20 6 

Assuming a broadly comparable relationship from cycle to cycle, there is clearly 
a better fit if the relevant syllable string is the one preceding the cycle name(s), 
and we have, accordingly, an approximate 2 : 1 ratio of time units to syllables. 
That this interpretation is correct is suggested by parallel practice in modulation 
sequences, where (G: 5b) the positioning of the punctuation symbol clearly 
marks the units as syllable string + mode name, not mode name + syllable 
string, 138 and is confirmed by S: 107b, In which the final cycle name is 
followed not by a syllable string but by the term duhul, indicating the onset of a 
fresh section which would almost certainly revert to the original cycle of the 
piece. 


138 Similarly with a larer vocal composition such as jef dgdzc, in which both tho 
seventeenth-century text and tho modern notation give the mode name at tho end of the 
relevant modulation. (The notation also incorporates tho mode namo into the sung text, 
therefore raising tho possibility that the changes of rhythmic cycle could have been 
similarly identified In the text of the composition.) 
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The relationship between the number of syllables and the (presumed) 
number of time units varies somewhat from sequence to sequence, but there are 
only a few instances where the number of syllables Is higher. Generally it is 
lower, and the question then arises of the relationship of melodic articulation to 
rhythmic cycle, an issue on which the great bulk of the material In the song-text 
collections is inevitably quite opaque. Evidence drawn from sources both earlier 
(the notations of Qutb al-Dln al-Sirazi and ‘ Abd al-Qadir al-Maragi) and later (the 
notations of “All Uflsj) suggests that syllable material was not treated 
melismatically (indeed, that the same pitch might be maintained through a 
number of syllables), and the lack of prolongation syllables in the presentation 
of such material In NO/G would tend to confirm that such was also the case for 
the antecedent tradition. In relation to the cycle sequences where there are fewer 
syllables than time units, therefore, one or more of the following conclusions 
may be drawn: the syllable strings (or parts of them) were repeated to fill up the 
cycle; there were extensive pauses; some syllables were extended over more 
than one time unit. The first two are less likely: there is no instance of the use 
of a symbol for repetition within any of the cycle sequences; and reference to 
both earlier and later sources suggests that pauses were likely to have been very 
few and far between. We are left, therefore, with a probable distribution not 
dissimilar to that of the syllable material exhibited in exs. 5 and 6, where the 
duration of each syllable varies between a half and four time units, with that of 
the great majority being one or two, and the likelihood is, in consequence, that 
the average tempo was also not too far removed from what might be guessed at 
in relation to exs. 5 and 6; that Is, on the assumption that the incidence of 
attacks has remained approximately the same, something distinctly brisker in 
certain cycles than the average In modem, performance practice, where a single 
(non-verse) syllable may be spread over as many as five or six pitch changes 
compressed within a single time unit. 

4.7.2. Subsequent developments 

As with the system of melodic modes, if in rather different ways, the corpus of 
rhythmic cycles current in the mid-seventeenth-century Ottoman tradition is in 
several respects strikingly dissimilar to that encountered in the antecedent tra¬ 
dition. Increasingly apparent is the replacement of earlier names of cycles by 
new ones, and just as striking is the fact that such gains and losses are by no 
means confined to the periphery of the system for, as already noted, the most 
frequently occurring sixteenth-century cycle, se tfarb, is conspicuously absent 
from the repertoire of seventeenth-century cycles, while one of the most 
common seventeenth-century cycles, devr~i kebir , is a newcomer to the scene. 
The total range of names is displayed In table 27. The immediate visual 
impression this gives of a slight shrinkage through time in the total number of 
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1 

• 2 

3 

antecedent only 

common 

seventeenth century oi 

‘canal 

berefyan 

devr-i Hindi 

car darb 

qenber 

devr-i kebir 

darb al-jadid 

darb-i fetid 

ttim devr-i kebir 

darb al-qadtm 

(darbeyn) 

evfer 

dawr-l mi’atayn 

diiyek 

frenkgin 

diwan 

evsaf 

((f w arazm) 13,9 

far'-i far' 

fahte 

nim devir 

far'-i lurk darb 

fer' 

sema'X-i lenk 

far'-i turki-yi a$l 

fer'-i mufyammes 

sofyan 

farruh darb 

baftf 

(yek darb) 140 

jarr 

Havi 

zencir 

jarr-i fahiti 

hezec 


jarr-i }yafif 

mufyammes 


jarr-i maffluf 

ntm sakil 


muhajjal 

remel 


nisf-i mufyammas 

(devr-i) revan 


rahkard 

sakU 


ramal-i qafir 

sema'i 


ramal-i tawil 

turki darb 


rikab 



sarandaz 



sari' al-hazaj 



se darb 



farab angiz 



turki-yi asl 




Table 27 

cycles in current use is somewhat misleading. It should be recalled that the 
terminology of the fifteenth-century theorists and the compilers of the antecedent 
song-text collections is by no means uniform, and it may well be that not every 
entry listed in columns 1 and 2 denoted a wholly independent structure. Some 


139 Listed by Cantemir ( edvdr : 96), who defines it as a 14 time-unit cycle. It la possibly to 
be identified with a variation of devr.i revan used in the vocal repertoire. There is, however 
no roenUon of it in HP, 

140 Cantemir {edvdr-. 96) inscribes this name at the centre of a circle, but omits any 
definition. As with h^arazm, it is possible that we are dealing with an otherwise unrecorded 
variant of another cycle. Alternatively, the single percussion suggested by the name might 
be a late echo of the earlier theorists' notion of an underlying pulse. 
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may represent no more than minor variations of the same cycle, while the 
sources themselves Indicate that certain names were equivalent: for Ox (128: 
101b) jarr Is the same as nim $akii, while al-Ladiqi equates farab angiz with 
diwdn 1 ^ 1 and 'amal with turki darb. 142 The absolute number of losses may, 
therefore, not have greatly exceeded the later gains. 

Even more misleading, however, is column 2, which conceals as much 
as it reveals. Perhaps the most significant point to be made about it is that the 
great majority of the entries are of marginal significance in either or both of the 
antecedent and Ottoman traditions. Of the six most frequent cycles in Ox (listed 
in table 22), which between them account for 86% of the mainstream sixteenth- 
century vocal repertoire, 143 only two, sakil and fyafif, appear in column 2, and 
only one, gakil, is equally prominent in the seventeenth century: the other four 
have simply vanished. Further, all of the other entries in column 2, however 
important they might later become, are decidedly marginal In the system 
represented In the antecedent anthologies. It must also be pointed out that the 
survival of a name does not necessarily guarantee the survival of the same 
rhythmic structure: genber, for example. Is defined as a 6 time-unit cycle by al- 
Ladiqi and as a 12 time-unit cycle by Cantemir, suggesting the possibility of a 
clear,derivational relationship, but in other cases the link is by no means as 
obvious: for al-Ladiqi, again, sem&’i has 10 time units, for Cantemir 6, 144 
while for evsat the respective figures are 12 or 24 versus 26; for revan 9 versus 
14; for remei 24 versus 28; and the 22 time units of the seventeenth-century 
hezec are matched by no earlier definition. On the other hand, it may also be 
the case that the survival of a cycle is concealed behind a change of name; it is 
possible that farab angiz reappears later in the guise of senia T-i lenk, 145 and 
just conceivable (see 4.7.2.2) that devr-i kebir is derived from sarandaz. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the impression of continuity in bulk suggested by 
column 2 is illusory: the seventeenth-century system is to a very considerable 
extent different from its sixteenth-century predecessor both in its structures and 
its preferences. This may most readily be seen by comparing with tables 22 and 
23 table 28, containing a list of the ten most common late-seventeenth-century 


141 D’Erlanger 4: 487; British Library MS Or. 6629, fol. 85a, 

142 ibid. He also confirms the identification of jarr (laqli) with nim safU (foL 86a). 

143 The comparable figure for S is not quite as high, but at 81% still overwhelming. 

144 Al-Ladiqi'a semd'i (D'Erianger 4: 491; British Library MS Or. 6629, fol. 86a) has the 
same number of time units as Cantemir'* semd'l-i lenk (although not the same internal 
pattern of percussions). However, It Is evident, both from the instrumental repertoire 
recorded by Cantemir and from the vocal repertoire recorded by ‘All Ufki, that the equivalent 
seventeenth-century form, in terms of popularity, is not send 'r-i lenk but the 6 time-unit 
cycle ytlritk semd’t. 

14 ^ Al-Ladiqi’s semd’i has 10 time units also, but the percussion pattern of the 
seventeenth-century cycle Is Identical with that of farab angiz, which may therefore have 
ousted the other cycle, taking over its name in the process. 
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occurrences % of the repertoire number of time units 
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22.5 

setnd'l 

6 

120 

9.8 

sakil 

48 

102 

8.3 

dilyek 

8 

98 

8 

gender 

12 

79 

6.4 

evfer 

9 

76 

6.2 

devr-i revan 

14 

66 

5.4 

muhammes 

16 

65. 

5.3 

devr-i kebir 

14 

42 

3.4 ' 

bdff 

32 

32 

2.6 

faljie 

10 


Table 28 

cycles, which account between them for some 78% of the whole repertoire. 146 
From the marked differences between them it may be concluded that continuity 
was the exception rather than the rule: as noted, the only prominent common 
elements are yalfd and hafif (and the latter is now significantly less often used 
than before). In these two cases continuity of structure as well as name can be 
discerned. A comparison of the definitions offered by al-L&diqi and Cantemir 
may most readily be effected by marking x those percussions in Cantemir’s 
account which correspond to the onset of the various cells making up al-L2diqi’s 
version (listed in 4.7): . 

sakil 


X X X X X X 


-iM- 

__j_ j) . a ____ 

_r n 

J J - ah ah A, ah A. J) 

-j_ j_ 

r 

^ j* p p p p p r 


hafif 

X 

5t2 .h 

X XXX 

J ..... ah 

J 

-if ■" 

X 

h , 

ft nr r " opr 

ji j> ^. j> h , ji it 



p ^ p r 

rr 


146 That is, the vocal repertoire as represented in HP plus the instrumental repertoire as represented 
in Cantemir. 
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It cannot be fortuitous that in sakll only one x is not aligned with a dilm 
percussion, and that only one dilm percussion of duration J does not have a 
corresponding x, and it is clear, therefore, that in this case the internal structure 
of the sixteenth-century form has been largely preserved. The fit between the 
two versions of hafif is not quite as close, but still sufficient to demonstrate a 
clear historical connexion. The match between x and dum is perfect for the first 
14 time units, if poor thereafter: to be suspected is a later adjustment of time 
units 15-20 producing in 13-20 a repeat of 5-12 and, at the same time, 
coincidence with the corresponding segment in fagil: the two cycles are identical 
over their last 18 time units. In both cases the number of percussions In 
Cantemir's definition greatly exceeds the number of cells in al-L&Jiqi’s, par¬ 
ticularly over the last 10 time units, but since the relationship between the 
number of cells and the normal pattern of percussions in the sixteenth century is 
not absolutely clear no firm conclusions can be drawn. Al-Ladiqi is quite 
specific in defining those time units which were not marked by a percussion as 
well as those which were, and in the case of one cycle, car darb, distinguishes 
different strokes made by the whole hand, thumb, or Individual fingers, although 
one may suspect that this is more a device for interiorizlng the structure of an 
exceedingly long cycle than an indication of consistently maintained distinctions 
of timbre. 147 Elsewhere such contrasts are not usually indicated, and it is 
reasonable to suspect that what he provides in the case of such cycles as sakll 
and Uafif is no more than a basic form (articulated as far as we can tell by just 
one undifferentiated percussion timbre) which is unlikely to have been encoun¬ 
tered often in practice where, we may assume, further time units would normally 
be marked in such a way as to produce contrastive patterns akin to those 
described by Cantemir. Of the number, nature and distribution of such supple¬ 
mentary percussions we have, however, no knowledge. In several of Cantemir’s 



but whether this is a seventeenth-century innovation or was a conventional way 
of articulating the end of cycles already in the sixteenth century cannot be deter¬ 
mined. It is, therefore, impossible to tell whether the considerably greater 
number of percussions in Cantemir’s definitions merely reflects a new attitude to 
description according contrast of timbre an importance hitherto denied it. If so, 
the normal form of these two cycles, sakll especially, may have changed but 
little since the time of al-Latjlqi: at most one might think of a former fluidity in 
adding supplementary percussions having solidified into one generally accepted 
pattern. If not, the later form could reflect a further stage of retardation, the gaps 
of the previous bare outline becoming too long to be accepted without Internal 
punctuation. There is little to be gleaned from the song-text anthologies that 
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D'Erlangcr 4: 487; British Library MS Or. 6629, fol. 84b, 
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might help us decide''but what information there is points, if anything, towards 
a modest degree of retardation and suppletion. If exs. 5 and 6 are thought typical 
of seventeenth-century compositions containing considerable amounts of syllable 
material - and there is no reason to think that they were not - the eight syllable- 
dominated cycles suggest that we may expect to find an average relationship of 
two syllables to three time units. For the sixteenth century, however, it appears 
that the syllable average in cycle change sequences was likely to have been 
slightly lower, so that the consumption of an equivalent amount of verbal (and 
melodic) material - assuming stylistic uniformity - would require a slightly faster 
tempo. It .must be conceded, however, that the evidence on this point is scanty 
and by no means conclusive. 

Striking, at any rate, is the feet that sa/cJl and fcafif have by far the 
highest number of time units among the cycles listed in table 28. The average 
number of time units per cycle is 17, but if these two are disregarded it sinks to 
11, whereas the comparable figure for tables 22 and 23, even taking the lower of 
the two values for se darb and awsaf is no less than 39.5. To explain such a 
rapid and extreme reduction we may at least entertain the notion of a process of 
retardation resulting In certain already long fifteenth-century cycles becoming so 
unwieldy that they were eventually abandoned in favour of shorter, simpler 
cycles, casualties of evolution unable to survive the effects of their ever- 
increasing size. But if such a hypothesis would account for the extinction of 
such mastodons as Sar darb and muhajjal, it must be conceded that the survival 
of the equally gigantic darb-i feiih runs counter to it, and that in any case it can 
only have operated selectively rather than globally, for although among the 
surviving shorter cycles genber also shows a doubling of the number of time 
units, waraSantberefgan remains stable at 16, while faljte even shows - assuming 
the seventeenth-century form to be a direct derivation - a reduction from 20 to 
10 . 


4.7.2.1 Combinations 

A further feature that survives, if only in attenuated form, is the sequence of 
cycle changes. It is in this particular, context that we encounter for the first time 
in the antecedent tradition some of the names that will later become prominent, 
but at the same time also rare cycles that will disappear, taking with them the 
unpredictable and apparently patternless variety of the sixteenth-century 
sequences. 148 In its place we find just one set structure, zencir (‘chain’), a tidily 
ordered five-member series made up of dilyek (8) + fable (10) + genber (12) + 
devr-i keblr (14) + berefgan (16). This further differs from its sixteenth-century 


148 One eighteenth-century gufte mtemuasi has a k£r (Topkapi MS Rftvan 1723, fo!. 8) containing 
one such sequence: rtim /a hie (?10 time units) + dilyek (8) + devr-i re van (14) + setnd 4 ! (6) + 
beref$an (16) + nlm fafrre (?10) t bat this seems to be quite exceptional. 
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predecessors in. being construed as a single cycle, however complex, like any 
other, and is therefore not restricted to any one part of a piece but is used 
throughout. Otherwise, change of cycle is restricted to darbeyn, another nor¬ 
mative sequence made up of the last two constituent cycles of z encir, and to one 
particular and evidently exceptional Instrumental composition in which each 
section, frane, is in a different cycle. 149 

From such varied and contradictory developments'no fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of change (or continuity) can readily be discerned. That what may well 
have been an area of experiment and invention should be replaced by a single 
uniform structure is just as inexplicable a change as those that affect the 
remainder of the system, suggesting, indeed, that the very word may be a mis¬ 
nomer, at least froih a diachronic perspective. In this regard confusion rather 
than clarity is served by the differing analytical techniques adopted by earlier and 
later sources, and these can In themselves be Interpreted as indicative of a concep¬ 
tual cleavage between the two periods. 

Such contrasts, whatever their significance, also invite caution else¬ 
where. What has been interpreted, however guardedly, as a potential indication 
of retardation, the increase in the number of percussions specified by Cantemir as 
compared with what can be infenred from the earlier theorists, might even be seen 
as a concomitant of this change of perception. The previously mentioned final 
formula, for example, which occurs In no less than eight cycles, could have been 
an element of vital Importance to the other performers, for whom it provided a 
clear signal of the approaching end of these cycles (especially as It occurs 
nowhere else within them), and it may have been that Cantemir, whose approach 
is empirical as well as theoretical, recorded it for this very reason; but for earlier 
theorists, still influenced by the analytical concept of the fa$ila - the 
‘disjunction’ between the last essential constituent percussion of one cycle and 
the onset of the next - It might, if it existed at the time, have been a matter of 
indifference, material of no intrinsic significance filling space between 
percussions marking conceptually prior time units within the cycle that served to 
define it as a unique structure. Accordingly, the increase in the number of 
percussions recorded in relation to the number of time units in a cycle does not 
necessarily of Itself signal retardation. 


4.7.2.2. Replacement 

The above should be considered no more than an exploratory survey of cer¬ 
tain aspects of the convoluted relationships between the repertoires of 
rhythmic cycles occurring in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The major 
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contribution of the predominantly statistical information conveyed by the song- 
text collections is to point up the fragility of the connexions between the two, 
demonstrating that what survives from the earlier one tends to have been, quite 
unexpectedly, a number of marginal (shorter) cycles that gradually come to the 
fore as the earlier core (longer) cycles were abandoned. 

We may conclude with an equally unexpected detail. In both periods we 
encounter the concept of tjarbeyn, a pair of cycles that alternate throughout a 
composition. In the seventeenth century this has the conventional form of 
devr-i keblr (14 time units) followed by beref§an (16), while the one instance 
noted in Ox (128: 5b) consists of waraS&n (16) followed by saranddz (14). 
Coincidence, perhaps, but it is just possible that we have here a clue to the 
origin of devr-i kebir, although if so it would represent not only a change of 
name mentioned by no theorist but also a change of internal structure, for unlike 
sakil and hafif the sixteenth-century cell organization does not align itself with 
the percussion pattern found in the seventeenth century. 150 More likely, it 
could be argued, is the notion of various slots in the range of time-unit totals 
that are likely to be filled by new creations as old forms are relinquished. Thus 
se darb, as noted above, can be analysed as a vastly elongated/retarded version of 
a four time-unit cycle the individual Identity of which is provided by the omis¬ 
sion of a percussion from one time unit, in this case the fourth: 4 I j> j 1 J i 
-> 16 I j J o I. In its absence, a century later, we may regard the 
equally common dUyek as in some sense its substitute, the filler of the same 
slot in the system: it can be analysed as a less retarded version of the same basic 
structure, the identity of the cycle now being provided by the omission of the 
second time unit, which is then amplified or decorated by means of subdivision 
and qualitative alteration affecting the first 2 (—> 4) time units: 4 1 J J 5 J 5 l 

—» 8 1 J J J l-> 8li!_ i , I , Similarly, it may not be too 

r p t 

fanciful to conjecture that the original basic triple metre (3 I J 1 J l —> 
121 J „ I) of awsat, distended and then completely lost as, for reasons 
that appear totally obscure, It is further enlarged in its seventeenth-century 
manifestation from a 12 or 24 time-unit cycle to one of 26, 151 regains its niche 
in the system in the form of (ytirak ) sema % made up of two differentiated forms 

of the basic cell: 3 + 3 I J) J |j> J I -> 6 liL_ _ ---i. 

P P r 


150 p or ai-Latfiql (D’Erlanger 4: 490-1; British Library MS Or. 6629, fol. 85b) saranddz 
(and not, a s in D'Erlanger, sah-artd&r ) 132 + 2 + 4+ 2 + 4, while devr-i kebir is essentially 
an aksak cycle, stateable as3 + 4 + 3 + 4or3+2 + 2+ 3 + 2 + 2. Por an alternative 
suggestion as to a possible origin see Wright 1988: 77-80. 

151 Divided, moreover, into two symmetrical aksak sections of 13. 
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4.7.3, After HP 

With all due reserve, given the difficulties of interpretation that have been 
encountered, it would be not unreasonable to echo, in relation to the develop¬ 
ment of the rhythmic cycles, what has been said in 4.6.6 with regard to the 
modes. Indeed, the themes of significant change followed by a reordering of the 
system In the seventeenth century, and subsequent continuity combined with 
expansion, seem to deserve reiterating with even greater force in relation to the 
history of the rhythmic cycles. To all appearances those of the antecedent 
tradition have been either replaced or have had their relative prominence funda¬ 
mentally reordered, the dominance of what are defined as extremely long cycles 
yielding to that of much shorter ones, the most common of which Is a six time- 
unit cycle unknown before. 152 Once this radical transformation had been com¬ 
pleted the result is not merely something instantly recognizable as Ottoman, but 
a set of cycles many of which have remained structurally unchanged, maintaining 
the same characteristic pattern of percussions to the present day. 

But if subsequent changes and extensions have not, on the surface, been 
as radical or numerous as in the system of modes, they have nevertheless resulted 
in significant transformations. The major differences may be summed up as an 
increase in the total number of cycles recognized, coupled with a further radical 
shift in frequency of use. It may be hypothesized that the increase derives from 
two sources: one a tendency to systematize, at least to the extent of filling 
empty slots in the numerical range of the total number of time units per cycle, 
the other a tendency in the performance of pieces in certain cycles towards retar¬ 
dation, resulting in the creation of doublets. These would either, as in the case 
of muzaaf devr-'t kebir versus devr-i keblr , consist of more and less expanded 
versions of the same cycle, 153 or emerge through the plugging of what was 
perceived as a gap in the system, caused by the removal of the cycle in question 
beyond the normal tempo range, by a faster cycle with the same total of time 
units. Accordingly curcuna, for example, may be considered to fill the slot left 
by the retardation of setna'l-i lenk . But more pertinent is to observe that retar¬ 
dation may have led to the same fate affecting the longer cycles now as in the 
sixteenth century: when the tempo indication for a piece in darb-ifeiik drops as 
low as 1 = (J = ) 40 134 a single cycle will last upwards of two minutes. Hardly 
surprising,'therefore, that knowledge of the longer cycles is no longer wide¬ 
spread: in recent twentieth-century notations they normally appear as aggregates 
of 4 : 4 bars, and the underlay of the percussion accompaniment articulating the 
structure is often omitted. But even more significant is that such omission may 


152 


Al-L£diqi lUls a six time-unit cycle but, as noted above, this had already fallen out of use by 
tire end of the fifteenth century, and fails to appear in the antecedent anthologies. 

153 See Ozkan 1984: 664-5, Seidel 1972-3 and Wright 1988: 7-9. 

134 e.g. Bzgi 2: 174. 
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also occur in performance, with the result that the cycles recede beyond normal 
perception and cease, for all practical purposes, to exist or, rather, are translated 
into formal devices, providing a mould of arbitrary (but uniform) length Into 
which the melodic content of the various sections of a piece must be fitted. 155 
Collections of classics may still contain works in such long cycles as darb-i 
fetih, hdvl and sakll, but a count of 250 pieces in one randomly selected modem 
giifte mecmuasi 156 provides the following list of most frequently occurring 
cycles: 


time units % of sample 


2 

turn sojyan 

4.4 

3 

sema'l 

6.3 

4 

sojyan 

4.8 

5 

l. Mrkaksagi 

2 

6 

yUriiklsengin sema'l 

14.7 

7 

devr-i fundi 

2.4 

8 

dilyek , mUsemmen 157 

19 

9 

aksak , ev/er 1Si 

25.8 

10 

curcuna, aksak sema’l. 



lenkfaf}te 159 

15.1 

abovelO 

eleven other cycles 

5.6 


Table 29 

It is evident from this that there is a peak of preference for cycles of 6, 8, 9 and 
10 time units, which make up almost 75% of the whole, approxi-mately the 
same proportion as the total of those listed In table 28 for the seventeenth 
century. The contrast is clear: short cycles are even more dominant that 
hitherto, and the marked drop in the level of utilization of cycles with more than 
10 time units means that many of the longer cycles noted by Cantemir, 
including some that were then evidently in common use, have subsequently 
become marginalized: in the sample chosen there was not a single example of 
safcll or devr-i keblr, both of which figure in table 28, while of the other 
prominent seventeenth-century cycles genber, muhammes and devr-i revdn now 
muster between them a mere five appearances:' only the two shortest of the most 


155 There being just one cycle per section, in the seventeenth century, however, there may, except 
in the cases of tfarb-i fetih and zencir, be more. 

155 OnJtan 1984. Arbitrarily, the first and last 125 were chosen. 

157 Neatly all dizyek (45 out of 48). 

15 ® Nearly all aksak (63 out of 65). 

15 ® Nearly all curcuna (33 out of 38). 
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frequently used seventeenth-century cycles, dUyek and sema. % retain their 
prominence. Furthermore, the great majority of the few pieces that do employ 
the longer cycles are by early composers. It is thus clear that these cycles have 
become, or are at least well on the way to becoming, museum exhibits, 
structures retained because of the classic status of the pieces in which they 
figure, but no longer used for new compositions. The marked contrast between 
tables 28 and 29 indicates a shift between seventeenth- and twentieth-century 
preferences perhaps more gradual in its execution, but no less radical in its final 
effect, that that noted previously for the sixteenth to seventeenth centuries. 

4.8. Envoi 

Even if the above survey of the shifts in the repertoire of rhythmic cycles 
illustrates more than anything else, perhaps, the difficulties attendant upon 
attempts to trace historical developments, what cannot be disguised is the fact 
that, however great the changes observable between the seventeenth and 
twentieth centuries, there is abundant evidence of continuity, of evolution within 
an assured tradition. And the same is true with regard to the system of modes. 
But for the earlier period the evidence for such a conclusion is far weaker, the 
type of material reviewed here indicates, rather, stark discontinuities between the 
mid sixteenth and mid seventeenth centuries. Not only are there radical changes 
in formal, modal and rhythmic structures but we find, as an even more crucial 
contrast, that the earlier court-music repertoire has simply, and totally, vanished, 
to be replaced by a largely contemporary repertoire in which very few of those 
works which will eventually assume classic status can date from earlier than the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuiy. The conclusion is inescapable: the 
specifically Ottoman tradition which lies at the basis of present-day classical 
music in Turkey can be traced back no further than the early seventeenth 
century. 160 

But much remains unexplained, and it must be stressed that only a 
certain type of evidence has been analysed. The extent of the discontinuity 
between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries within the parameters defined 
above is clear, but to state it is not to offer an interpretation. Exploration of the 
possible causes for such a massive rift cannot be attempted here, and it is clear 
that If any satisfactory explanations are ever to be found they will have to be 
derived largely from other types of source, but we may at least point to the 
terminological asymmetry between what have been called the later ‘Ottoman 
tradition’ and the earlier ‘court-music repertoire’. 


160 Accordingly, little, credence can be given to the divisions proposed by Berker (1985), which 
arbitrarily impose western concepts onto the quite different historical trajectory of Turkish music and 
make the whole period from 'AM ai-QSdlr al-Marfi^i to ‘Ipi a single entity (termed ‘predassical’ - 
kl&sik Sncesi vcya prekldsik). 
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This suggests two axes for exploration, one chronologfcal, the other 
sociological. With regard to the former, it could be argued that what is implied 
is not merely that there is little or no connexion between the two, but that the 
latter exists in some kind of historical limbo, which is patently not the case. 
What is at issue, however. Is not the pre-history of the court-music repertoire, 
but the problem of its quite sudden disappearance, to which one may add the 
question of the extent to which, viewed specifically in relation to the emergence 
of the Ottoman tradition, the musical system through which it was articulated 
survived it. Despite the undeniable existence of many common elements, the 
evidence reviewed above indicates that the seventeenth-century Ottoman system 
differed from its predecessor to the extent that if the two were .juxtaposed we 
would need to speak of musical diglossia, and given the brevity of the time span 
involved it is difficult to conceive that the idiom of the earlier court-music 
repertoire could have been relinquished (at the earliest during the third quarter of 
the sixteenth century) before the initial stages of the evolution of its successor 
into a form recognizably Ottoman (the process being completed at the latest 
during the second quarter of the seventeenth century). Far more plausible - 
although the hypothetical nature of the discussion should again be stressed - to 
assume that what would become the idiom of seventeenth-century Ottoman 
music had begun to evolve as an increasingly distinct system some time before 
the abandonment of that in terms of which the antecedent repertoire was 
articulated. 

If the possibility of such coexistence is entertained it follows, accepting 
the presence of the antecedent repertoire at the sixteenth-century Ottoman court 
and hence the impossibility of a straightforward stylistic cleavage relating to 
regional differences, that for a certain period we do need to entertain the notion of 
diglossia, any explanation of which must Involve consideration of the socio¬ 
logical axis. Here, in the absence, yet again, of appropriate evidence, we can 
only put forward as a plausible hypothesis that the sixteenth-century court music 
recorded in the antecedent collections could have been precisely that, a corpus of 
songs largely in languages other than Turkish enjoying high prestige but only 
limited diffusion, performed often by professional musicians trained elsewhere 
and employing a specialized idiom that may not have enjoyed wide currency 
beyond the confines of the court. Alongside and in a certain sense beneath this 
one could well imagine the development of an indigenous Ottoman tradition of 
urban music-making, which would be characterized by its emphasis on Turkish 
texts avoiding the prominent panegyric strain of court poetry and, since it existed 
outside the patronage system of the court, would rely very little on the profes¬ 
sional performer but depend, rather, on wider participation. In short, a relatively 
popular idiom and set of forms, conforming to what has been Inferred from the 
evidence of HP about the wide social range from which its composers were 
drawn, and one, moreover, involving, again in contrast to the court-music 
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repertoire, a significant proportion of religious songs. In terms of function it 
would, therefore, be a broadly based tradition embracing devotion as well as 
entertainment, being employed in the ceremonies of religious fraternities such as 
the Mevlevi through which wide participation and diffusion would be facilitated. 
Such a tradition would be well placed to move into territory rendered vacant by 
the abandonment - for reasons as yet unexplained - of the previous court-music 
repertoire, acquiring in the process the trappings of a theoretical codification 
alongside a growing corpus of compositions of proven durability deemed worthy 
of the accolade of attribution to one of the ancient masters, normally ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Maragi who, having figured so prominently in the previous repertoire, 
survives to provide symbolic continuity. If not of substance then at least of 
status. 

But the above account may be just one among several possible expla¬ 
nations that possess the merit of doing no obvious violence to the evidence 
adduced. More should not be claimed, and its conjectural nature is clear. The 
song-text anthologies, it has been asserted, provide important and incontro¬ 
vertible evidence of a significant rupture between the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but concerning its causes they are silent 















Appendix 1 


The following is a handlist of song-text collections in manuscript designed to 
give some indication of the character and extent of the tradition. It has no 
pretentions to completeness (only a selected number of library holdings has been 
investigated), nor does it do more than give a vague notion of contents. On 
various manuscripts of the antecedent tradition further notes may be consulted in 
Appendix 2. For the Ottoman examples a very approximate dating has been 
attempted based on rough and ready criteria such as the presence or absence of a 
particular mode (e.g. suzidilara) known to have been created at a certain time. 
In certain cases reference is made to rarer madams included in the collection, or at 
least in a prefatory makam index. 


The antecedent tradition 


Gotha 

Herzogtiche Bibliothek 

Orient. P87. G - see main text pp. 4, 23-7, 

Istanbul 

Nuruosmaniye 

3652. NO - see main text pp. 4, 23-7. (Danispazuh 1977: 12-15.) 
Sffleymaniye 

Bagdath Vehbi 1002. S - see main textpp. 4, 35-7. (Danispazuh. 1977: 11- 

12 .) 

Lahore 

University Library 

pph in 16/1636. (Danispazuh 1977: 15-16.) 
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words wrraoux songs 


Oxford 

Bodleian Library 

Ouseley 127 and 128. Ox - see main text pp. 4, 31-4. (Danlgpazuh 1977: 
15, 25.) 

Greaves 19. Contains (fols. 35a-7a), after theoretical material, the makdm 
sections of the Ox miwaSsah kulll plus four other muwaSSahs. 


Paris 

Bibliothfeque Nationale 

Blochet 2013 - ancien fonds 260. (DSniSpaMfih 1977: 18-25.) 
Supplement turc 1424, fols. 34a-38b. 1 


The Ottoman tradition 


Berlin 

Staatsbibliothek 

Or. oct. 3339. ?Nineteenth century. 427 fols., nearly full, bestes, garkis, 
semd‘Is. Occasional rhythm and internal form indications. No makdm 
index, rast section preceded (fols. 2a-3b) by rub&'Is headed takslm. Fols. 
163a~7a contain ufdl definitions In terms of numerical symbols and a brief 
treatise on makdms. 

Or. quart. 1578. ?Eighteenth century. 399 fols., half full. Index of 66 
makdms (including $uri httseyni, kUrdi htlseyni, horasan). Contains kars, 
naki?, murabba 'dt and semd ‘Is. Headings and internal form indications in 
red (and, in semd‘is, syllable material). Composers include Hoca, Hafiz 
Post, Receb, Ttri and §erif. Some later additions, including a pe§rev (fols. 
29b-30a) in solfeggio notation. 


Istanbul 

Millet 

Ali Emiri (manzum) 732. Nineteenth century. 1240 pp. makdm index. 

Ali Emiri (manzum) 736. Eighteenth century. 280 fols. Mainly semd'is. 
Index of 52 makdms (including neva-i slinbille, nevruz-acem, mubarka'- 


* I am grateful to Cem Behar for having recently <irawn my attention to the existence of this 
further example. 
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nevruz). (Followed (fols. 281-5) by a short treatise dated zu-l-hicca 
1146/1734.) 

Sflleymaniye 

Bagdatli Vehbi 1002 - the additional material at the beginning and end. 
Early eighteenth century. Principally Zrars. (Danispazuh 1977: 11.) 

Esat Efendi 3397. 147 fols. Index of makdms. ufUl definitions, ildhis. 
EsatEfendi 3309. ildhis. 

Esat Efendi 3399. ildhis. 

Esat Efendi 3478. /Late eighteenth century. Index of 59 makdms 
(including horasani, rahatfeza, dilke§, mahur-a$iran, sebz ender sebz). 
Nafiz Pa$a 1503. Contains theoretical material (fols. l-9b) followed, on 
different paper and in different hands, by song texts, a few of which have 
makdm indications. 

Lala Ismail 593. 20 fols. Arabic (mostly devotional) and Turkish verse 
with makam indications. 

Topkapt 

B. 402. ildhis. Composers include Hafiz Post and Tfri; the most prolific 
is Dervl§ ‘All. Index of 34 makdms,. 

H. 1794, ildhis, na'ts. Includes pieces by ‘Itri, Author, makam some¬ 
times indicated, makam index suggests an eighteenth-century date, and a 
note on fol. 54b refers to the year 1193/1779. 

M.R. 543. /Eighteenth century. Little musical information. Ends with a 
mi'rdciye , each couplet having a makdm heading. 

M.R. 544. A small collection of §arki s with just a few makdm indication. 
R. 1722. /Early eighteenth century. A large, rather messy collection. 
Among the few composers mentioned are Hafiz Post and ‘Itri. 

R. 1723. Eighteenth century. 27 makdm headings including rast ma'ahu 
rehavi, dug ah ma'ahu saba, uzzal ma'ahu hicaz, irak bd enva‘. 

R. 1724. HP - see main text pp. 4, 148-58. 

R. 1725. /Early eighteenth century. Many composers in common with HP 
(with H§flz Post himself being referred to as merhum). Some u?iil mne¬ 
monics. Index of 42 makdms. 

Ohiverseti Kiitiiphanesi 

T591. /Early eighteenth century. Among composers Receb, Hafrz Post and 
‘Itri are well represented. No makdm index', makdm sections. 

T810. No makam index, makdm sections. 

T824. Nineteenth century, makam sections. Form, composer specified. 
terennilmat in red. Final list of notes. 

T962. A few makdm indications only. 

T966. /Eighteenth century, makdm sections. Rhythm, form, composer 
specified, terennilmdt in red. 

TI014. /Nineteenth century. Mixed contents; some §arkis with makdm. 
specified. 
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T1042. ‘New songs’ (yeni yarkilar). Texts only. 

T1049. Some madams specified. Little information otherwise. Several 
ilahis. 

T1051. ’Nineteenth century; tiirktts and yarkis. No information beyond 
occasional form headings. 

T1057. Virtually no musical data. 

T1065. ildhis, gazels. No musical data. 

T1066. Probably late, yarkis. Only makam specified. 

T1067. No musical data. 

T2067. makdm index, uyul mnemonics. 

73276. No makdm sections, makam. specified for individual entries. 

T3353. makam index. 

T3466. makdm sections. 

T3533. makdm index. 

T3595. No makdm index. 

T3608. 126 fols., three-quarters full, makdm index. 

T3866. Eighteenth century. A pencil entry inside the cover (?by Rauf 
Yekta Bey) identifies it as by/belonging to Heklmbagi ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. An 
extensive (388 fols.) and important collection, arranged in makdm blocks, 
normally identifying rhythm, form, composer, and poet. There follow a list 
of instrumental pe§rev s (fols. 389-92), arranged in mak&m blocks, and 
identifying rhythm and composer or title and, on fols. 392-7 (bound back to 
front), miscellaneous materials including usiil mnemonics, a list of uyul&t-i 
‘arab followed by a list of UfCUat-i mehteran-i 'ilm, brief definitions of the 
terklb&t (including uzzal-acem, hecaz-muhalefak, neva-ayiran, nevruz-i 
acem, gerdaniye-negar, sebz ender sebz), a mode list with cosmological 
associations, and a note on time theory. 

T3877, Nineteenth century. 125 fols., three-quarters full, makam index. 
Song texts with no further information. 

T5600. No makdm index. 

T5632. Nineteenth century. Index of 70 makdms, but very few entries, all 
yarkis. No information otherwise. 

T5633. Nineteenth century. Index of 98 makdms, including rast-i cedid, 
araban-kiirdi, gerdaniye-ktirdi, araban-kiirdi, hUzzam-i cedid , htlzzam- 
sultani, yevk-aver, hecazeyn. Large collection (beautifully written) of 
yarkis. Composer usually indicated, but no other information. 

T5634. Nineteenth century. Index of 55 makdms,. Large collection. Form 
( kar, nakiy, beste, yarki, sema ‘i). rhythm and composer normally 
identified. 

T5635. Nineteenth century. Beautifully produced, but largely empty. 
Index of 98 makdms, but only 11 exemplified. No specification of 
composer or rhythmic cycle. 

T5638. yarkis. Composer, makam only rarely Indicated. 

T5639. TDated 1224/1809. Index of 48 makdms includes nevruz-i acem, 
saba-dagah. bestes, yarkis, semd'is. 

T5640. TEighteenth century. Large collection. No makam index. 
Rhythm, composer, form (kar, nakiy, beste, yarki, sema't) specified. 
T5642. Nineteenth century. Includes pieces by Dervig tsma'il. 

T5643. Nineteenth century. 242 fols., one-quarter full, makam index. 
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T5644. ?Early eighteenth century. Calligraphic quality. Form, composer 
specified; internal structural divisions in red. Composers include ‘Abd ul- 
'AU, KiiqQk Imam, Na‘11, Receb, Hafiz Post and ‘Itri. 

T5645, Stamp: Mehmet‘Aref I191(/1777). Some 60 makams represented 
(including neva-sUnbtile, evig-gerdaniye, evig-agiran). 

T5646. Nineteenth century. Index of 49 madams (to which contents do not 
fully correspond) including nihavend-silnbiile. Principally garkis, many 
anonymous. 

T5647. Nineteenth century. Principally farkis, but with a central unrelated 
section of riddles. 

T5648. Nineteenth century, makdms include sultani hdzzam, hecazeyn. 
Mainly garkis\ some semd’is, ildhis at end. Composers not identified. 
T5651. Small, late, madams specified, but no further information. 

T5652. Late. Few entries. 

T5653. An extensive collection, but few composers identified. us til 
mnemonics include aksakfahte, musabba, aksak berefgan. 

T5654. Nineteenth century. Few entries; many makdm sections empty. 
Composers not identified. 

T5655. Nineteenth century. Several makdm sections empty. Most pieces 
identified as by Dervl§ isma'il. 

T5656. Nineteenth century. Nearly all garkis. Occasional makdm identifi¬ 
cation, but otherwise no musical data 

T5658. ?Eighteenth century, makdm index includes (although they are 
normally not exemplified) sultan(i) neva, neva-a^iran, nevruz-i acem, 
nevruz-i rumi, acem-neva, acem-gargah, nihavend-i rumi, tUrki hecaz, 
zirkeg haveran , bahr-i nazik, hecaz-i muhalef. 

T5659. Nineteenth century. Index of 48 madams (including beyati- 
buselik, nihaveni-sdnbtile, vech-i arazbar, hlizzam-i cedid, Ipahr-i 
nehdz (<?bahr-i nazik)), but contents do not fully accord with this. 

T9857. Index grid empty. 

T9896. Nineteenth century. A large collection of 458 fols., nearly half 
full. Rhythm, composer (usually), and form ( kar, beste, §arki, semd *i) 
specified. No makdm index. 


London 
British Library 

Add. 7939. Just one or two makdm indications. 

Or. 3221. Late. Beginning missing. $ark.i, beste, sem&'i texts. Also 
some kdrs: composers only indicated for these. 

Or. 7059. ?Early eighteenth century. 220 fols., with pages shaved down 
and some bound in the wrong direction. No makdm index. Form, rhythm, 
composer specified. Each makdm block contains a rub A ‘iyat/murabba ‘dt 
subsection. Same internal structural vocabulary as HP. A large-scale, 
important collection with pieces by ‘Itri, Hafiz Post, Receb, Koca ‘Osman, 
Es‘ad Efendi, and many attributed to acemler. 
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Or. 7251. Eighteenth century. Fol. 23a gives ufill definitions, 24a a 
makdm index (which includes saba ma'ahu dilgah, kugek-hUseyni). 
Occasional makam definitions above texts, but otherwise uninformative. 

Or. 7252. Fols. lb-2b contain a prose introduction on cosmological themes 
entitled fevd’id-i $ettd, 3b a makam index with 47 entries, 4b-5a u$ul 
definitions. Composers Include 'Itri and Dilhayat Hamm. 

Or. 7253. Largely empty. Initial makdm index. Mnemonics of 8 cycles. 
Or. 7254. Late. Largely empty, makam headings. 

Or. 8040. No musical information. 

Or. 8041. Mainly bestes , $arkis, semd 'is. Sporadic indication of com¬ 
poser, rhythm, ufOl definitions at end. 

Or. 12178. ildhis arranged according to makdm. 

Or. 12982. Dated 1176/1762-3. 94 fols. Mixed contents in various hands. 
Includes two non-musical tracts, various flower paintings (within the 
mecmua ) and drawings of ships, usul definitions, makdm sections. Occa¬ 
sional form Indications. Rhythmic cycle indications rare. Generally 
uninformative. 


Manchester 
John Rylands Library 

Turkish 22. ?Late eighteenth century. 97 fols., of which the mecmua is 
fols. l-34b. Index of 46 majcams. ufdl mnemonics. Form, composer, 
rhythm and terenntlmmdt in red. Some internal form terms. Composers 
Include ‘Itri, Receb, Dilhayat Hamm, 5a contains a kdr-i fihrisi by Tab‘I 
Efendi with makdm names given. 


Oxford 

Bodleian Library 

Or. 4. No musical data. (Genres represented are ildhi, na^ire, semd'T, 
tiirka, tekerleme.) 

Selden Superius 1. Few entries. Occasional maf:dm indications. No 
further musical data. 



Appendix 2 


The only existing bibliographical study of the antecedent tradition is the 
extremely useful survey by D&nispa2uh (1977). It begins with a detailed 
analysis of the contents of Blochet2013, a large-scale collection for which 348 
items are listed and the names of 42 composers, the great majority of whom also 
appear in NO/G, Ox and S. Indeed, DtaiSpazuh suggests a similarity between 
Blochet 2013 and Ox, despite the fact that while the latter is organized primarily 
in rhythmic cycle blocks, the former is arranged in mode blocks. The amount of 
overlap in the contents of the two may In fact be no greater than that between 
Ox and S: taking as a sample the 26 vast pieces in Blochet 2013 we find that no 
more than 6 have matching headings (identity of rhythmic cycle, composer and 
language of verse) in Ox. The extensive and detailed contents list for Blochet 
2013 may, nevertheless, be regarded as representative of the kind of material 
contained in Ox and S. D§niSpa5uh (1977; 12-15) also gives a comparable list 
of the contents of NO, marred by a few inexplicable omissions, but sufficiently 
f ni! and accurate to make any reduplication here unnecessary. Of the other 
manuscripts mentioned, that in Lahore (pph III 16/1636) is unusual in being, 
according to the colophon, a copy (dated jum. I 1074/1663) of an earlier 
collection. Written in Delhi, it conceivably marks a late prolongation of the 
antecedent tradition in India. 

Comparative study of the contents of NO and G may be facilitated by 
the following list of the locations of pieces identified as common to both: 


G 

NO 

la 

115a 

la 

115b 

lb 

116a 

2a 

117b 

3a 

118a 

3b 

118a 

3b 

118b 

4a 

119a 

5a 

120a 

5b 

120b 

5b 

121a 

6b 

122b 

6b 

121b 

7a 

122a 

7b 

124a 

9a 

126a 

9a 

126b 


G 

NO 

9b 

127a 

10a 

127a 

10b 

128a 

12a 

19b 

12b 

20a 

13b 

20b 

13b 

18b 

45a 

162b 

45a 

163a 

47a 

166a 

47b 

166a 

48a 

164a 

48b 

164b 

49a 

80a 

49a 

80a 

50a 

79a 

51a 

81a 
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G 

NO 

51a 

81b 

52a 

83a 

52a 

83a 

52b 

83b 

53a 

84a 

53a 

86a 

53b 

84b 

55a 

86b 

55a 

87a 

55b 

87b 

56a 

89a 

56a 

89a 

56b 

89b 

57a 

87b 

58a 

91a 

58a 

91a 

58b 

91b 

58b 

92a 

59a 

92b 

59b 

92b 

61b 

94a 

61b 

94a 

62a 

94b 

64a 

95a 

64a 

95a 

64b 

96a 

65a 

99a 

65a 

99a 

65b 

99b 

66a 

101a 

154a 

41b 

154b 

42a 

157a 

43a 

157a 

43a 

157b 

46a 

158a 

44a 

158b 

46b 

160a 

47a 

160b 

47b 

161a 

48a 

161a 

48b 

161b 

49b 

162a 

50a 

162b 

44b 

164a 

31a 

164a 

31b 

165a 

32b 


G 

NO 

165a 

34a 

165a 

34b 

166a 

32b 

166a 

33a 

166a 

33a 

166b 

33b 

167a 

34b 

168a 

37a 

169a 

37a 

169a 

36a 

171a 

38a 

171a 

38b 

171b 

40a 

172a 

40a 

172b 

41a 

173a 

168a 

173a 

168b 

174a 

169a 

174a 

169b 

174b 

170b 

175a 

170a 

177a 

172b 

179a 

174a 

179a 

174a 

179b 

175b 

180a 

175a 

181b 

5b 

183a 

3a 

184a 

51a 

184a ' 

51a 

185a 

51b 

185b 

52a 

186a 

52b 

188a 

4a 

188a 

4a 

188b 

4b 

189a 

9b 

190a 

54a 

190b 

54b 

191b 

55b 

192a 

57a 

193a 

58a 

193a 

58b 

193b 

59a 
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The study of G is rendered difficult both because a number of folios 
have been lost from it, and because the order of those that remain has been 
disturbed. In the following attempt to reconstitute, if only partially, a more 
coherent order, all those folios that definitely belong together (as confirmed, for 
example, by a catch-word) are linked by a hyphen. Those separated by a comma 
provide a logical, but not necessary, sequence, that is, one that could, without 
loss of coherence, be reordered or disturbed by intervening material. A following 
slash indicates the onset of a gap - an incomplete piece the end of which has not 
been located. Similarly, a preceding slash indicates the teimination of a gap - an 
incomplete piece the beginning of which has not been located. Blank folios are 
enclosed in square brackets. We have, accordingly: 


1-2, 3-4-S-6-7-8, 9-10/ 

11, 12-13/ 

15, [163, [18], [19], 20-21-22-23-24, 25-26, 27-28-733 (or 736), 
29-30-14, 31/ 

32, 34, 35, 45, [46], 48-477-736 (or ?33), 377-38-39, 40-41-42, 43/ 
44/ 

49, 50, 51, 52-53-54, 55-56-57, 58-59-60, 61-62, [63], 64/ 

65-67, 66 


Fols. 68-147 are without headings or internal markings. To this block also 
belongs fol. 17. 

/17, 68, 69/ 

70, 71, 72-73-74-75, 76-78, 77-80/ 

/79 

/SI, 82, 83-84, 85, [86], [87], 88, 89-90-91-92-93, 94, [95], 
96-97-98, 99, [100], [101], [102], 103-104,105-106-107-108/ 
135-109-144, [145], 146, 147, [148], [149], [150] 

110, 111-113, 112, 114-123/ 

115, 116/ 

/117/ 

fl 18, 119-124, 125, 126-142-143, 120(/7) 

/ 121 / 

122 / 

1127/ 

/128/ 

129-130-131,132-133, [134] 

/136-137, 138-139-140-141, [156], 157-158, [159], 160-161- 
162-163,164-165(/7) 

166, 167, 168, 169, [170], 171-172-154-155, 173, 174-175, 

176-177, 178, 179-180, 181, [182], 183-188/ 

184, 185/ 

/186, [187], 189, 190-191-192, 193-153/ 

/194-195-260,252-201-196-197,198-199/(7-79) 

200, 202, [203], [204], 205/ 
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206-207, 208-209-210-211-212, 2137-230, 215-216/ 

214, 219-229, 220-221-227, 228-222, 223, 236, 224, 225/ 
226-217, 230, [231], 232/ 

233 

12341 

12351. 

237,238-239,242-240-241-218/ 

243-2447-151-152, [245], 246, 247-248-249-250-253, [251], 
254, 255, 256 (=252)-257-258-259. 

261 and 262 are crossed through. 


Danispazuh gives no comparable account of the contents of HP or of 
any of the other similar Ottoman anthologies. But little would be gained by 
listing such details here. A broad outline of the contents of HP has already been 
given in 3.2.1-3.2.4.1 (pp. 148-57); providing information on the makdm index, 
the style of the headings and, in table 11, the nature and extent of the collection 
as a whole. Bakiircioglu 1949-50 and Ozpekel 1979 identify the poets set and 
some of the composers, who are in any case listed in full in the following index. 


Index of composers 


(All folio numbers are recto unless otherwise indicated, (m) shows those 
instances where a composer is described as marhum/merhum ‘deceased, late’. 
Where there is more than one setting by the same composer on the page the 
number of settings has been added hi brackets. Only with (Amir/Mxrra) Gaianfar 
and Safi (sic) al-Dln /'Abd al-Mu’min have composite entries been produced, so 
that normally cross-referencing (as between, say, Faqir Sawur and Sawur) will be 
required.) 


(a) Composers in the antecedent collections (G, NO, Ox (Ouseley 127 is coded 
as Oxl, Ouseley 128 as 0x2) and S). 

‘Abd al-'Aziz 0x2 8, 15,18 
‘Abd al-'Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Qadir S 130 
‘Abd ai-Haqq FasrSwi S 63b 

‘Abd al-Qadir G 183, 188, 188b; NO 3; Oxl 5b, 8, 9, 9b, 12, 12b, 17, 21b, 
22, 23b, 29b, 31, 43, 48b, 61b, 72b, 76, 76b, 77, 99, 114 (2); 0x2 2b, 3, 
19, 91b, 92, 93, 94, 96b, 98b, 102; S 103, 106b, 128 
‘Abd al-Rahim Oxl 59b 

‘Abd al-Rahim Dumyatl Oxl 54,54b, 55,55b (2) 

‘Abd al-Rahim Sams S 59 
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‘Abd al-Rjaljman HalwStl G 56; NO 89 
‘Abd al-Rahman Nadlm G 28b; NO 65 
Ahmad Bazik Oxl 71b 
‘AjamLari Oxl 12a 

‘All ‘Awwad Oxl 13b, 14, 15, 75, 79b; 0x2 6b; S (m) 7, 47b, 48b, 135b 
‘All Iskandarani 0x2 26b 

‘All Jan Oxl 20, 102; 0x2 14, 104; S (m) 57b, 62b, 75, 93b 
‘Ali JSn Qalandar S 75b, 76, 123 

‘AH Sita’I G 157b, 158b, 184b (2), 190b, 191b, 206b, 228, 246 (2), 255; NO 
11, 54b, 73, 74, 80, 153, 160; Oxl lb, 2, 2b, 3 (2), 3b, 4, 5, 6, 6b, 7, 
10b, 15, 17b, 18b, 20, 20b, 21 (2), 22, 22b, 23, 24, 26b (2), 27, 27b (2), 
32b, 33 (2), 34, 34b, 35, 35b, 36b (2), 37, 38b, 39, 39b, 40, 41, 42, 43b, 
44, 44b, 52b, 57, 58, 58b, 62, 67b (2), 68, 68b (2), 69 (2), 70, 72, 73b, 
78b, 79, 80, 80b, 81b, 82b, 83 (2), 83b, 84, 85, 86 (2), 86b, 89, 89b, 91b, 
98, 99b, 100, 101b, 103, 104, 109, 109b (2), 110, 110b, 111, 112; 0x2 
lb (2), 4, 11, 12 (2), 14b, 18, 18b, 19b, 21, 24, 29b, 31, 32b, 85b, 86b 
(2), 87, 87b, 90b (2), 91, 94b, 96 (2), 96b, 102b, 104; S (m) 16b, 17b, 
18b, 19, 20, 20b, 21b, 22b, 23b, 24b, 25, 26b, 27, 28, 29, 29b, 30, 31b, 
35, 35b, 36b (2), 37, 38b, 39b. 40b, 43b, 69, 73b, 79, 81, 83, 83b, 84b, 
86, 88b, 89b, 90, 91, 98. 107b, 111b, 121, 126, 127, 137b 
Amir Qilas NOl 28b 

anon. NO 50, 157b; S 15b, 52b, 54, 60b, 104, 114, 114b, 115, 125b, 132b 

A§ma‘i Oxl 111; S (m) 33 

Bagdadogli G37b 

Bayazld AqSahi'lu 0x2 93b 

Bayazld Kiilahduz G 53a; NO 86 

Bina’I S 87b, 89 

Buharidar J-T^aja G 179; NO 174 

Gang! Husayn G 212, 233b, 253 

Oangi Husayn Malitiya NO 77 

Cangl Husayn Qfinawi NO 65b 

Cangi Kutayla NO 107b 

Our ah Ilyas S 134b 

?Darwis-i Gamm Oxl 58b 

DarwiS Mustaq Oxl 12b 

Duhan G 20b 

Duwayk Oxl 78; 0x2 7b 

Duwayk Muhammad Oxl 60a 

Faqir S 126 

Faqir Sapur Qastamuni S 139 
Faqir Sdwur S 105b 
Faqir Mawlana Sapur S 128b 

(Amir/Mirza) Gazanfar Oxl 4b (2), 5, 8, 8b, 9b, 10, 15b, 16 (2), 16b (2), 17, 
28, 29, 29b, 31b (2), 32, 32b, 33b, 37b, 38, 39, 40b, 41, 43, 43b, 44, 47, 
51b, 52, 53, 56, 56b, 66b (2), 70, 70b, 71 (2), 71b, 73b, 75b, 76, 79b, 81 
(2), 81b, 82, 83b, 84b, 88b, 89, 90b, 91, 95b, 96 (2), 97 (2), 98, 98b, 99b, 
100, 100b, 101b (2), 102 (2), 102b, 103b (2), 105 (2), 111b; 0x2 4, 12b, 
15, 15b, 17b, 20, 21b, 22b, 23, 23b, 26 (2), 29b, 88 <2), 90 (2), 91, 93, 
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94, 95b, 103, 104b; S (m) 44, 44b, 45b,-51, 53b, 54b, 55b, 56b, 65b, 
69b, 70, 71, 78, 86b, 91b, 95, 96b, 97, 97b, 99, 100, 101b, 105, 111, 
112b, 113b, 115, 115b, 119b, 120, 124b, 131b, 136b, 137, 138b, 140b, 
141b 

Hajjar NO 162 

Hajji ‘All G 29b, 151b, 152, 195, 195b, 232b; NO 18 

Hajji 'All Mi$ri G 31b 

Hajji ‘All nadim-i Sultan Murad NO 97b 

Hajji fjalflzada S 120b 

Hajji Sa‘d Ayluli Oxl 84b, 95b; 0x2 5b 

Hajji Wall Oxl 72 

Hamam S 78b 

Hamam al-Mi^ri S 66, 84, 100, 133 
Hasan-i Zamir(i) G 51, 190; NO 54 
Hasan Mardlnl G 38 
Hasan Nizami 0x2 98 

Haydar Mi$ri Oxl 22b; 0x2 24b (2), 88 (4); S 112 

Hayral-Din 117b 

Hurram 5ah Oxl 36b, 85 

Hurram Sah-1 ‘tJdi Oxl 87 

Husayni Mardlni S 142b 

H w aja G lb, 3, 3b (2), 4, 5, 5b (2), 9 (2), 9b, 10, 10b, 13, 15 (2), 20, 21, 22, 
25 (2), 25b, 26, 26b, 27, 27b, 28, 30b, 35 (2), 40b, 44b, 45, 48, 52b, 55, 
65, 65b (2), 66, 153, 154, 157, 161 (2), 161b, 165 (2), 166 (3), 166b, 171 
(2), 172b, 180, 180b, 185b, 193, 193b, 196, 197b, 198b, 199, 201, 201b, 
205b (2), 208b, 209, 209b, 210, 211, 213b (2), 225b, 226, 228b, 234, 
235b, 238, 240, 242, 247, 247b, 248b, 249, 249b, 252 (2), 252b, 256 (2), 
256b, 257, 257b (2), 258; NO 6b, 8, 18, 19, 20b, 22, 28b, 29, 34, 38, 
38b, 41, 41b, 48, 48b, 49b, 52, 58b, 59, 59b, 62b, 63, 64, 64b, 68b, 70b, 
72, 74b, 75, 76, 77, 77b, 83b, 87, 89, 97, 99, 99b, 101b, 105b, 107 (2), 
111, 111b, 116, 118, 118b, 119, 120, 120b, 121, 124b, 126, 126b, 127 
(2), 128, 128b, 132, 134, 135b, 136, 136b, 141b, 145b, 155, 156, 158, 
160b, 161, 162, 162b, 164, 174, 174b, 175 (2); 0x2 18b, 100b; S 132 
H w Sja ‘Abd al-Qadir Oxl 90; S 56, 66, 79b, 85 (2), 94b, 134 
H w aja ‘Abd al-Qadir GHaiu 0x2 17 
H w aja-i Muhaddab G 47b, 199b; NO 177 
H w dja Rum! 0x2 9, 10b, lib 
H w aja SalCqlta-i ‘Alayisa G 41 
H^ja Tahir 0x222 

Ibn Harbanda Oxl 74, 77; S 74b, 92, 99b, 119 
Ibn Sfiri G 189b, 206; NO 9b, 13, 22b, 177 
Ibn Sururi G 48, 177, 254; NO 23, 24b, 108, 172b 
Ibn Qurdah G 47, 219b; NO 152b, 166; Oxl 52 
?I?fahan NO 57 

Iskandarani G 7b, 31b, 36, 44, 160, 175, 185b, 226b; NO 47, 51b, 62, 109, 
124, 137, 142, 156b, 170 
‘Izz al-JDin Zayla G 32, NO 125, 157 
?JaIah Oxl 96b 
Junayd NO 34b 
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Junayd MinqSr G 167; Oxl 97b; 0x2 lb, 94b, 104b; S 61b, 62, 107b, 122 

Kabrzadogli G 13b 

Kalwan G 12, 162b, 205; NO 28 

Kama! G 11 (2), 157, 206, 226, 254; NO 109 

Kan‘an 0x2 91b 

KaSKankar S 109b 

K§Ubi 0x2 16 

Kuku Yusuf G236 

Riilahduz Oxl 38, 84; S 92b 

KiiJahduz Badr al-Din S 72 

Kfisa G 186b 

Kusa Yusuf NO 52b 

Lari Oxl 10 

Mahmud Hindi NO 84, 94 
Mahmud Iskandarani Oxl 52b, 59 
Mahmud Kulahduz S 110 
Majd al-Din Dasti Oxl 29 
?Majxd al-Din Dasti S 52b, 82 
MarzankuS G222b; NO 112 
Mas‘ud-i Cangi Oxl 53 
Mawlana U w aja Oxl 92 

Mawlana $ w aja Rumi Oxl 47b, 48, 67, 92b, 93, 93b, 94, 94b, 112b (2), 113, 
113b 

Mawlana Nu‘man Oxl 91b 
Mawland PSsa NO 139b 

Mawlana Sams Oxl 7, 19, 24b, 25, 30, 36, 39b, 40b, 41b, 45, 46b, 50b, 64, 
69b, 82; 0x2 4b (3), 6, 8b, 13, 22, 85, 86, 92, 92b, 99b, 105; S 80, 81b 
Mawlana Sawur S 116 

Mirza Oxl 23b, 42, 44b, 47, 64, 87b, 88, 88b, 90, 104, 104b; 0x2 103b 

Mugniji Hayr al-Din G 2,62; NO 94b 

Muhammad Duwayk S 87 

Muhammad-i Daffaf G239; NO 130a 

Muhammad-i Sly ah Qastamfmi S (m) 67,123b 

Muhammad Hindi G 53, 61b 

Muhammad Ijr^arazmi 0x2 98b 

Muhammad Kiilahduz Oxl 20b, 85b 

Muhammad Kalwan G 29, 51, 238b; NO 17, 81b 

Muhammad L&la Oxl 47a; S 122b 

TMuhyi al-Din DaSti S 140 

Najm al-Din G233; 0x188 

Najm al-Din Dasti Oxl 13 

Na$ir al-Din Iskandarani Oxl 60 

Na§r al-Din Oxl 54b, 56 

Nasr al-Din Iskandarani 0x2 102b; S 47, 50,60, 98b 

NiSwad NO 29b 

Nu‘m§n Oxl 37b, 76, 80, 99b 

Nu'man Harawi S (m) 37b, 101 

Oksilz ‘Ali S 103b 

Qawwal Sinan G 40 
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Qazanfar G 53b, 154b, 174b, 192b, 198, 213, 227, 237; NO 42, 84b, 130b, 
170b 

Qufb-i Nay! G 47b, 48; NO 62b, 129, 139, 164b, 166 
Rizwan Sah G 12, 13b, 234b; NO 17, 18b, 19b; Oxl 11, 28b, 34b, 60b, 78b, 
87; 0x2 5 (2), 8, 19, 29, 103b; S (m) 33b, 34, 34b, 39, 45, 46, 51b, 56, 
81b, 102b, 127b (2), 143 (2), 144b 
Rizwan Sah-i Tldl Oxl 74, 75 
Safa G 160b, 172, 241b; NO 40, 47b 
Sahibi G 37, 240 
SalgurSah S 41 
Sams G 259; 0x2 20; S 62 

Sams-i Rum! 0x2 19b, 20b, 103; S 3b, 57, 58, 59b, 68b, 73, 74, 77, 116b, 
117, 118, 121b, 129b 
Sams-i Sistani G 196 
Sarif Hazrat ‘All S 94b 
SatilnuS Aga NO 26 
Sawur S 82b, 135 
Sawur Qas(amQni S 67b 

Sayh Safa-yi Samarqandi Oxl 30b, 40, 48; 0x2 6b, 16; S 51b, 63, 131 
133b 144 

Saybz&da' G 33; NO 85a 

Sayyidi ‘All Celebi 0x2 17b; S 104b 


Sita’I G 49 (2), 64, 64b; NO 46, 46b, 51, 95, 96 (2) 

Sufi al-Din (= Safi al-Din)/‘Abd al-Mu’min G 1, 34b, 41b, 42, 43b (2), 44, 50 
52, 58 (2), 58b (2), 59, 168, 169 (2), 171b, 173 (2), 179b, 200, 202, 202b,’ 
208, 214, 215, 215b, 216, 216b, 220, 220b, 221, 224, 229, 243, 243b 
244 (2), 247; NO 14, 24, 26, 36, 40, 67, 79, 81, 83, 87b, 91, 92b, 112, 
112b, 115, 145, 167b, 168b, 172, 175b; Oxl lb, 5b, 6, 11, lib, 13, 13b, 
14, 17, 17b, 18 (2), 18b, 35, 50b, 51 (2), 53b, 54, 56b, 57b (3), 58, 59, 
60b, 61, 62, 69b, 72b, 73, 74b, 78, 79 (2), 85b, 89b, 90b, 101, 108b (2), 
110b, 111b; 0x2 2 (2), 7, 16, 20b, 32, 82b, 83 (2), 83b, 84, 84b (2), 86, 
92b, 93b, 95 (2), 95b, 97, 97b (2), 98, 100b, 101 (2), 101b (2), 102; S 
(m) 8, 9, 10, II, 12, 13b, 14b, 32, 41b, 42, 43b, 49b, 50, 64, 64b, 65, 68, 
69b, 71b, 101b, 105, 124, 125, 135 
Suhrawardi G 59b, 262 (erased); NO lb, 31, 93,150, 169 
Sultan Ahmad G 6b, 7, 12b, 52, 162b, 194, 194b (2), 195, 242b, 244b; NO 
44b, 83, 121b, 122; Oxl 35b, 77b; 0x2 89b 
Sultan Ab m ad Bagdad! S 76b, 88,109 
Taj-i *Aww§d G 55; NO 15b, 86b, 150b 
Tajir Muhammad G 45, 218; NO 163 

TawaS G 23b (2), 66, 193, 207, 255; NO 27b, 43, 58, 101, 129, 142 143 
143b, 144, 146, 146b, 147, 148, 148b, 161 
Tayfur G 158 

TayfOr Aga G 6b, 37, 221, 235; NO 44, 122b, 131 
Tusi G 21b, 23 

UstS ‘Abd aI-‘Aziz G 1, 61b, 64; NO 95, 96b, 115b 
Usta ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Kinnani NO 94 
Usta 'Abd al-Qadir NO 32b 
UstaBayazid ?Hmvayl! S 126 
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Usta Bayazld Samn&ru NO 27 
UstaHmxadak G 211b, 250 
Usta Husayn G 153b 
Usta Husayn Cangi NO 60 
Usta Ishaq S 129 

UstaKamal G242; NO 22b, 23, 43, 61 

Usta Kflrkak G 57; NO 87b 

Usta 5u‘ayb NO 152 

Ustad-i ‘Ajam 0x2 33 

Ustad-ijihan ‘Abdal-Qadir NO 103 

'Utrnan A'raj G174; NO 169b 

..la* Muhammad ?M!r Oxl 87b 


(b) Composers in HP (* indicates those names for which biographical material 
is given by Es‘ad Efendi). 

‘Abdi 36b 

•acemler lib, 13, 35b (2), 39b, 41b, 49b (8), 50 (5), 50b, 69, 74b, 92b, 106b, 
116b, 120b, 125b, 128b, 142b, 145, 154b, 158 
AgaMu’min 87 
A‘ma 76b, 130 

A‘ma Ibrahim 51, 64 (2), 69b, 75b 
*A'mS. Ibrahim £elebi 58 
*A‘m& Kadri 22, 40, 88b, 144b 
♦‘Andalib 63b, 112b 
*‘AymtabI Mehmed Beg 41,51b, 128 

*Babd Neva’! 31b, 49b, 50b <2), 67b, 70a (2), 85b, 96b (?2), 99b, 120b, 150b, 
155 

BagdMtyan 49b 
Buhbri 5b, 25, 50b 

*Buhurizade 8, 25b (4), 28b, 34 (2), 36b (2), 44, 44b (7), 45 (4), 50 (2), 51, 
57b, 63b, 64 (2), 68b (2), 73b, 80b, 81b, 88b (2), 93b (2), 99b, 117b, 
120b (4), 135b, 138b (2), 139,143b (2), 144b, 162b (2), 164b (2) 

Dada-i HurasanI 49b 
?*Dervi§ ‘All 34, 53b, 88b, 138b, 162b 
Dervi§ Eyyubl 53b 
?*Dervi§ Mehmed 83b, 97b 
*Dervi§ 7‘Omer 67b 
Dervi? Yusuf 90b 
Diyar-94b 

7*Dlyarbakd §eyhz&de AJjmed Celebi 
*Durmu§ 94b 

Fakir 24b (2), 45, 50b, 73b, 107b 
TGevrizade 138b 
7Gulam 41b 
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WORDS WITHOUT SONGS 


Cjulam §adx 52b 
*HabIb DedezMe 54,103b 
Hablbz&de 34 
HaccI Murad 67b, 92b 


Hafuf 20b (2), 45b (2), 51, 64 (2), 70 (2), 76, 82, 82b, 97a, 99a, 118, 158 (2) 
*H5fj? Kumral 43b 

HaRir 5b, 20b, 24b (3), 25 (2), 25b (2), 27b, 33b (2), 43b (6), 44, 50, 51 (2) 
63b (3), 69b (2), 75b (2), 75b (2), 77b, 81b (4), 82b (4), 84b, 88b (2), 93b 

KS.S b <2X 121 <3) - 129b «■ 130 «■ I3a ' ™ 

*IJakir Haft? 22, 24b (3), 27b (3), 28 (2), 34, 53b (4), 44 (5), 47b. 50b (2), 
57b (2), 64 (2), 69b, 73b, 75b, 81b (6), 88b, 96, 103b, 109b, 114b, 129b 
(3), 135b (2), 138b, 143b, 145 
Halil gelebl Kazi 97b, 103b, 109b (2) 

Halil IjCaZi 117b 
Hammamcizade 20b 
Hazinedar Ahmed 35b 


Hoca 3b, 15b, 18b, 30b, 31b, 40b- (2), 51b, 56b, 57, 60b, 62b (2), 83b, 101b, 
115b, 127b, 136b 

Hoca ‘Abd aI-‘Ali 8b, 115b, 127b 

S°ca ‘Abd al-Kadir 3b (2), 4b, 7b (2), 8b, lib, 12b, 22, 31b (2), 35b (2), 41b, 
61b, 66b, 86b, 115b, 116b, 127b, 136b (2) 

Hoca ‘Eysi 57 
*Hubiyarzade 36b 
ibrabim Qelcbi 34b 

linam 13b, 20b, 33b, 34, 38b, 45, 53b (2), 69b, 73b, 81b, 94b, 114b, 150 
Im4tn Karanda§i 64b, 103b, 117b 

‘Itri 10b (3), 45b, 51, 53b, 64b (2), 73b (2), 75b (2), 82b, 89, 94b, 97b, 103b, 
110, 117b, 139, 150b, 153b, 157b 


Kadri 20b, 47b, 53b, 60b, 63b, 69b, 70, 89 (2), 125b, 126b, 146b, 153b 
*Kadri-i A‘mfi 85b, 109b, 143b (2), 144b 
*Kara Mebmed 75b, 84b 

*Koca 'Osman 5b, 18, 22, 60b, 64, 68b, 74b, 76b (m), 76b (2), 98, 101b, 
129b 

*Ku 5 iik imam 16b, 25 (2), 28, 33b, 34, 36b, 44, 44b (2), 45 (3), 63b (3), 64, 
68b (2) (m), 76, 81b, 99b, 117b (4), 129b (3), 130, 135b, 138b, 143b 
? :f KUcuk imam £elebi 58b 
? !f: KumraI 38b, 75b 
?Lurlstan 17b 
Mahmud 27b 

Mahmud Efendizade 39b, 69 


Mabmud Pa§a Uatlbi Kiifiik imam 135b 

Mehmed *Ali 35b 

Merhum al-Hacc Murad 51 

MotrebI 41b 

*Mitezzin Mustafii 76b 

TMuharrem 84b, 109b 

?Muhairem Celebi 89 

*Na‘icx 27a, 109b (3), 110 (2), 114b, 130 
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Na‘li 25b, 28, 44b, 64b, 70, 75b, 76 (2), 77b, 82b, 84b (3), 88b, 89, 97b, 
109b, 110, 114b, 118 (2) 

Na‘11 Qelebi 25 

Nane 33b (2), 45, 53b, 63b, 64, 97b, 138b, 157b 
Nane Aftmed 10,44b, 150b 
Nani 25b 

Najuh Pajazdde 58b, 60b, 96, 97b 
*?Na‘th w an ‘Abdx 57b 
?Na‘th w an ‘Abdi Qelebi 54 

*Nazbn 27b, 44, 45, 64b, 75b, 80, 80b, 81b, 139 (2), 142b, 157b 
*‘Omer Beg Nasuh Pajazade 8b, 70 
‘OmriBeg 11b 
*‘Osman Efendi 88b 
*‘0§man £elebi 58b 

*Receb 13b, 16b, 18, 20b (3), 25 (2), 25b, 26, 28 (3), 28b, 33b (2), 34 (2), 
44b (2), 45 (4), 45b, 47b (2), 50b, 51, 53b (2), 57b, 53b, 64, 69b (4), 70 

(2) , 73b, 76, 79b, 80b, 81b, 84b (2), 88b (5), 90b, 93b (2), 94b, 97b (2), 
103b (2), 107b (2), 109b (3), 114b, 120b, 129b (3), 130 (3), 135b, 138b 

(3) , 139, 144b (2), 146b, 149b, 150b (2), 155, 157b, 159b 
* Receb £elebx ?4b, 24b (2), 25 (4), 84b 

Rum ‘Osman £elebi jgt, 

?$addami 110 

§ah ‘Abbas 134b 

§ab Kasim 77b 

*San Bald 36b, ?79b 

Seianild 8, 10b, 13b, 53b, 103b, 109b 

Seianiki Ahmed 109b 

Seianiki Ahmed Celebi 64b 

SengizSde Receb 143b 

?*§erif 63b 

§e§tari H&ccl Murad 50b, 126b 
§e§tari Murad 50b, 134b 
§e§tari Seyyid Hasan 28, 72b 
Seyyid Diy&rbakri 70 
Somazen Ahmed 28, 33b, 69b 
*Sut?iizade 63b, 64,109b, 110 
Sut^Uzade £elebl 97b 

*Ta§ 5 izade 5b, 8, 34,53b (2), 100b, 117b, 126b 
Ta§$izade Receb 73b, 126b 

Tatar ‘Abd al-Rahman Basra Hakiml ‘Ali §Sh 120b 
Zakir 150b 
Zaki 36 



Index of persons 


‘Abd al-‘AJi 202-4 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-QSdir In, 10,18,144n 

‘Abd al-Q&dir al-Maragi 2, 5-6, 9-11,15, 17-8, 20, 25-6, 41n, 59, 94-5,141-3, 
144n, 154, 156, 166, 170, 179, 182, 201-3, 207-15, 217-27, 237, 242, 
253-4, 263, 265-6, 274, 284n, 286 
(Sultan) Ahmad Bagdad! 10,15n, 141 
Akbar 8 
'Ali ‘Aww&d 8 

‘ALi Sita’i 10, 13, 15n, 35, 37n, 94-5, 107, 131, 141-3, 201 
‘Ali Ufki 3n, 6, 7n, 16-7, 147-8, 158-65, 172-3, 175, 179, 181-3, 185-90, 
193, 195-6, 197n, 203, 209, 213n, 215, 227, 235-8, 240-1, 258, 260, 274, 
276n 

‘Alisah b. Buka Awbahi 144n 
A?ma‘i 13 
Atlig, Nevzat 233 
Bayazld KiHahduz 20 
Bdyazid Aqsahrld 20 
Bayezid EE 8,12 

Bina'I 21n, 207-8, 210-2, 215-6, 223, 242, 263, 269 

Cantemir In, 3n, 16, 148, 161, 163-4, 166-73, 175, 177, 179, 184-5, 187-9, 
192, 193xx, 195-6, 197n, 199-200, 207, 209, 227-8, 235-8, 241-2, 258-62, 
264, 275n, 276-8, 280, 283 
Darwxs ‘Al!-yi <2ang! 215n 
Es‘ad Efendi 14, 148,164, 202, 204 
Evllya £elebi 160 
al-F&rabl 6n 

(Amir/Mirza) Gazanfar 13,120, 141, 143, 144n, 201 

Hafiz Post 4, 7n, 147-8, 154, 159-60, 164n, 179-80, 187, 202, 204, 228-9, 
237-8, 40 
HSjjl ‘All 20n 
Hammamcizade 204 
I.Iasan-i Z5tnlr 10, 145 
Hasim Bey In, 230 

gitir b. ‘Abdullah In, 252, 256n, 265, 270 
y w ija 94-5,140 
Ibrahim b. al-Mahdl 145xi 
Israel Najara I47n 

‘Itri 35, 147, 148n, 154, 202, 203n, 204, 284n 
Jihan 3 ah Mu?affar al-Din b. Yusuf 144n 
Junayd Minqar 14, 141 
KamSl 94-5 

al-Kamai al-Tawxizi 214n 
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Koca ‘0§man 169, 203 t 228n 

al-LS$iql In, 242-6, 248-50, 252, 254, 256, 258, 263, 264n, 265-9, 270n, 
271n, 272, 276-8, 281n, 282n 
Mahmud b. ‘Abdal-'Aziz 218n 
MawISna H w aja Rumi 8, 33n, 37n, 126n, 144n 
Mawl&nS Saxns-i Rumi 144, 201 
Murad II In, 9-10, 12,17n, 20 
Murad III 9, 12 
Murad IV 160,202 
Sah Muzaffar 144n 
Sultan Selim HI 145n, 213n, 263 
Nadir Shah 6n 


Najm al-Din 13n 

Najm al-Din Dasti 13n 

Najm al-Din Kawkabl 207, 215n, 216n, 217 

Oksiiz ‘All 20 

Qaraja Ahmad 128 

QSsim h. Dost ‘All 242, 250, 264 

Qutb al-Din al-Slrfizi 223, 248-9, 274 

Receb 154, 204 

Riiwan Sah 10, 15n, 35, 141 

Safi al-Din In, 6n, 9, 15, 17-8, 20, 26, 34-5, 37n, 94-5, 
144n, 145, 201, 223-4, 242-3, 251, 253-4, 257, 264 
Sahkiill 6n 
SalgurSah 20 
Sams-i Rumi 13n, 35 
SatilmiS Aga 20 

Sayh SaQ-yi Samarqandi 15n, 141 
Sayyidi ‘Ali dalabi 20 
Sezgin, Bekir Sitka 233 
al-Sirwani 207, 215-7,265, 269 
Suhrawardi 10, 25,94-5,107 
Sultan SUIeyman 8,12, 20, 21n 
SutfQzSde 16,204 
Tamburist Arutin 6n 
Tannkorur, Qnusen 262n 
Ta§ 5 tzade 204 
‘Utm§n A‘raj 20 
Ya§ar, Necdet 233n 
Yava§$a, Alaeddin 233 


107, 121, 


141-3, 





Glossary/Index 


With the exception of the names of modes and rhythmic cycles, the entry 
indicates first the language(s) of ultimate origin (A - Arabic, P = Persian, T = 
Turkish; the phrase syntax will generally be Persian) and then gives the 
meaning. Where a term appears in two guises (e.g. ' acem/‘ajam .> one will be 
the Ottoman form, the other the.onginal Arabic or Persian form. 


a Indicates the first segment of a 
block miyan setting of several 
hemistiches in longer pieces. 
The following hemistiches in the 
block are marked sequentially by 
the letters b,j , and d. 

81 

& An abbreviation of —idtvfza. 
'acem/'ajam A mode. 

14n, 149, 170, 190n, 195, 247, 
259n, 260 

'acem- ‘ajirdn A mode. 

149, 192, 193n, 194 
'acem-bUselik A mode. 

263 

ahang (P ‘melody’) 

70n, 208n 
'ajam—>‘acem 
'ajam-nigar A mode. 

248-9 

‘ajam-rast A mode. 

252n 

ajnds mufrada (A ‘isolate species’) 
Species that do not conform to 
the norm of spanning a fourth, or 
contain more than three intervals 
within a fourth or four within a 
fifth. 

244 

aksak (T ‘limping’) A technical 
term for rhythmic cycles 
containing both duple and triple 
elements; a rhythmic cycle. 

28 In, 283 


aksak semd‘1 A rhythmic cycle, 
179n, 283 

‘amal (A ‘work’) A form; a 
rhythmic cycle (with which the 
form may initially have been 
associated). 

25- 6, 30, 33, 38, 41, 69, 70-1, 
80, 100, 105-6, 126-7, 135, 
138n, 154, 156-7, 160, 172, 
197, 212-7, 266, 268, 270-1, 
27 5-6 

'araibar A mode. 

149, 192, 193n, 194, 196n, 260 
'ayiran A mode. 

149, 193n, 260 
'ayirdn-bUsellk A mode. 

193n 

dw&z (P ‘voice, melody’) One of 
an important group of six (later 
seven) modes, 

26- 7, 38n, 39, 131-4, 137-40, 
142-3, 147, 196, 213, 229, 245- 
6, 253-4, 256-7, 259-61, 263 

awfar-^evfer 

awiza (also bayt-i dwiza ) (P ‘pen¬ 
dant’ (AP ‘pendant verse’)) Most 
frequently the setting of a second 
verse text, which in comparison 
to that of the first is generally 
more compressed. It is usually 
followed by a repeat of part of the 
first setting. The second text 
will normally be in a different 
rhyme and metre. (Where there is 
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more than one such supple¬ 
mentary text the term qit‘a may 
be encountered in place of 
dwiza.) 

65, 68, 76-81, 105, 123-5, 171, 
210, 219-22, 225 

dwiza-i digar (P ‘another —> 
awiza") 

awsat (A "medium, middle’) 
awsaf/evsat A rhythmic cycle. 

30, 33, 135, 198-9, 265n, 266-8, 
270, 272n, 273, 275-6, 279, 281 
awwal (A ‘first’) The repeat, for 
the second block of verse, of the 
setting of the first. 

53-77, 79-83, 105-6, 123-4, 128, 
167, 188, 209-11, 221 
awwal band (AP ‘first strophe, sec¬ 
tion’) A section, equivalent to 
—> awwal. 

83 

ayk A mode. 

252 


o—> a 

baba fdhir A mode. 

154, 192, 193n, 194 
bahr-i ndzik A mode. 

192n, 251-2 
bahrsar A mode. 

252 

baraf$an-*beref§an 
basit (A ‘simple’) A form. 

212, 214-5 

bastanigdr—tbestenigdr 
baydti A mode; a particular pitch. 
149, 192, 194-5, 259n, 260, 
261n, 262 

bay r (A ‘line of verse') Indicates 
the resumption of the verse 
setting after an interruption. 

68 

bayt al-wasat (A ‘middle verse’) A 
section, equivalent to —smiydn 
hdna. 

209n, 211, 221 

bayt-i awiza (AP ‘pendant verse’) 
—> awiza 


bayt-i dwiza-i digar (APP ‘another 
pendant verse’) —tdwiza. 

80 

bayt-i miy&n hdna (APP ‘middle 
section verse’) —imiydn liana. 

81 

bdzgaSt (P ‘return’) A (usually 
extensive) syllable section located 
after the miydn section. 

39, 53-73, 75n, 76-89, 91, 93, 
101, 104-6, 108n, 109, 112, 
115, 117-8, 120-4, 126-7, 136-9, 
140n, 167-8, 172, 188, 209-13, 
216, 219, 221-3, 225-6, 229 
bdzgu (P ‘repeat’) A later equiva¬ 
lent of b&zgast. 

210 

bend (P ‘strophe, section’) A 
section, equivalent to f}dne\ one 
of the major structural divisions 
of Ottoman pieces. 

170,182, 187, 189n 
bend-L ewel (PA ‘first section’) 

173, 189n 

bend-i rdbi’ (PA ‘fourth section’) 

■ 184, 189n 

bend-i sdlis (PA ‘third section’) 

184, 189n 

bend 2/-i gdni (PA ‘second sec¬ 
tion’) 

171, 172n, 174, 182, 184, 188, 
229-30 

beref§an/baraf$an/warasdn A 
rhythmic cycle. 

199-200, 264n, 265n, 270-2, 
275, 279, 281 

beste (P lit. ‘bound; a verse form’) 
A form. 

155-6, 162, 164, 167, 173, 177, 
179, 238 

bestenigdr/bastanigar A mode. 

149, 193n, 194, 247, 251, 256, 
258, 260 

bestenigar- ‘acem A mode. 

193n 

bQ.sa.lik/busehk A mode. 

24-5, 26n, 27, 131, 133, 149, 
244-7, 253-5, 256n, 257, 260 
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busalik-mdya A mode, 

131. 248 

busalik-mubarqa' A mode, 

248-9 

buzurg A mode. 

24-7, 30, 131, 133, 244, 246-7, 
250, 252n, 253 


Sanbar-^genber 
Sang (P ‘harp’) 

145 

Sar darb A rhythmic cycle; a form. 
26, 30, 33, 38, 41, 69-70, 79, 
126-7, 135, 154, 156, 197, 215- 
6, 264n, 265n, 266-7, 269-70, 
272-3, 275, 278-9 
Sarg&h A mode. 

139, 149, 194, 196n, 246-7, 
249, 251, 252n, 256, 260, 262n 
Sdrgah- 'ajam A mode. 

248 

cargah-mubarqa ' A mode, 

250 

genber/canbar A rhythmic cycle. 
165n, 197, 199-200, 267, 272, 
275-7, 279, 283 
curcuna A rhythmic cycle. 

282-3 


d—>a 

d&'ira (A ‘cycle’) A form; to all 
appearances equivalent to -» 
peSraw. 

34, 38n, 40, 127, 130-1, 132xi, 
215, 246n 

daff (A ‘frame-drum’) 

145 

dar bayt (PA lit. ‘in the verse’) 
Indicates the onset of the verse 
setting (and is thus equivalent to 
-ytaqslm ). 

84 

dar dCldb (PP lit. ‘in the wheel’) 
Meaning obscure: possibly refers 
to a conventional sequence of 
changes. Also found in Ox is 


ddldb (kardan or, preferably,) 
garden ‘turning the wheel’). 

39 

(dar) duwazdah wa-SaS (P ‘(in) 
twelve and six’) An indication of 
a modulation sequence involving 
the twelve SudUd and six dwazes. 
39, 137-8, 214, 251, 257 

(dar) Ufdl kardan (P ‘to make 
rhythmic cycles’. Another pos¬ 
sible reading would be (dar) ufiil 
gar dan ‘turning rhythmic 
cycles’.) . An indication of a 
sequence of rhythmic cycle 
changes (generally confined to a 
particular section of the piece). 
38-9, 136 

darb (A ‘blow, percussion’) A 
form, possibly equivalent to 
darbayn. 

215 

darb al-fatb/darb-i fetifi A rhyth¬ 
mic cycle. 

34, 135, 143, 198-200, 215n, 
266-7, 269n, 271-3, 275, 279, 
282 

darb al-jadid A rhythmic cycle. 
197n, 265n, 266n, 272, 275 

darb al-qadlm A rhythmic cycle. - 
197n, 272, 275 

darbayn/darbeyn A duplex rhyth¬ 
mic cycle; a form (in which two 
rhythmic cycles are performed 
simultaneously). 

137, 199, 212, 214n, 215, 265n, 
272, 275, 280-1 

darb-i mi'atayn/darb al-mi’atayn 
A rhythmic cycle. 

126, 196n, 265n, 266, 270-2, 
275 

darb-i Sahi A rhythmic cycle. 

266n 

daw al-faraj (Possibly) a rhyth¬ 
mic cycle (but faraj may be a 
misreading of —yfarafr or —y 
farruh). 

12n 

dawr-i mV atayn-^darb-i mi’atayn 
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devr-i Hindi A rhythmic cycle. 

196n, 198-9, 236n, 275, 283 
devr-i kebir A rhythmic cycle. 

196n, 198-200, 236, 274-7, 279, 
281-3 

devr-i revdn A rhythmic cycle. 

184, 197-200, 217n, 234-7, 275- 
7, 279n, 283 

diwdn A rhythmic cycle. 

197n, 275-6 

dowom (P ‘second’) -^hane-i dov- 
vom. 

dugah/dilgah A mode; a particular 
pitch. 

26n, 131-2, 134, 137n, 192, 
194, 243n, 245-7, 250n, 260, 
262 

dugah- 'ajam A mode. 

248 

dugah-i a?I A mode. 

132n, 252 

dugdh-frij&z/dugdh wa-fiijazi A 
mode. 

131-2,248, 250n 
diig&h-'hUseynl A mode. 

193 

dugah-isfahdn A mode. 

132, 248 

dugah-kCiSak A mode. 

248 

dugdh-mdya A mode. 

132, 248 

dugah-rdst A mode. 

132, 248 

dugdh wa-rahawi A mode. 

25 On 

duf}dl (A ‘entry’) Marks the point 
at which material is reintroduced; 
possibly equivalent to the earlier 
-^sarband. 

121-2, 139, 273 

duhUl-i jadwal (AA ‘entry of the 
course’) Indicates repetition of 
verse-setting material. 

124n 

duhul-i naqara-i awwal (AAA lit. 
‘entry of the first percussion’) 
Indicates repetition of verse- 
setting material. 


124 

dam A percussion mnemonic. 

163, 264, 278 

duwazdah wa-saS-y(dar) duwdzdah 
wa-SaS 

duyak/dtiyek A rhythmic cycle. 
165n, 184, 198-200, 217, 237, 
271-2, 275, 277, 279, 281, 283 


evfer/awfar A rhythmic cycle. 
184-5, 196n, 197-200, 217, 275, 
277, 283 

evt'p A mode; a particular pitch. 

149, 195, 260, 262 
evsat-*awsat 


fdhiti/fa!}ta darb/fahte A rhythmic 
cycle* 

198-200, 208, 215n, 264n, 265n, 
270-2, 275, 277, 279 
far'—>fer‘ 

farakdarb A rhythmic cycle. 

12n, 135n 

far -t far' A rhythmic cycle. 

12n, 275 

far'-i mufyammas^fer‘-i muhatnm.es 
far '-i turk darb A rhythmic cycle. 
12n, 275 

far'-i turkl-yi ajl A rhythmic cycle. 
197n, 272, 275 

farrul} darb A rhythmic cycle. 

12n, 135n, 275 

fa$il (A ‘division’) A complex 
suite form in the Ottoman 
tradition. 

149, 199 

fdsila (A ‘disjunction’) A concept 
employed by early Arab theorists 
in the analysis of rhythm. 

280 

fer'/far' A rhythmic cycle. 

166, 196n, 198-200, 264, 265n, 
270, 272, 275 

fer‘-i muhammes/far'-i mujjammas 
A rhythmic cycle. 

12n, 196n, 200, 264, 275 
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firaddSt (P ‘latter part, end’) A 

form: the fourth (and normally 
final) movement of the -^nawba. 
11, 25, 33n, 34n, 40, 53, 56, 
59-61, 62-3, 88n, 93-4, 107, 
123n, 126n, 138n, 211-2, 215, 
217 

frerikgin A rhythmic cycle. 

196n, 199, 201, 275 


garddniya/gerdaniye A mode. 

133, 139, 193, 245-7, 253-5, 
256n 

gawdSt/gevegt A mode. 

133-4, 245, 251, 253, 263 
gazal (A ‘love-poetry’) A form: 
the second movement of the 
—>nawba ; a section of a long 
setting; a setting of a second 
text, equivalent to -^dwiza, 

11, 25, 30, 33-4, 40, 53n, 63-5, 
76, 82, 88n, 93-4, 108n, 120, 
123-7, 136, 157, 171, 209, 211- 
2, 215, 217, 270-1 
gazal-i cLhar (AA ‘another gazal’) 
126 

gazal-i bazgaSt (AP lit. ‘the 
bazgaSt love-poetry’) A setting 
of a further text after the setting 
of the main text which takes the 
place of the syllabic -¥bazgaSt 
12 6 

gerddniye-^garddniya 
geve$t-*gawast 
gafte-¥gUfle mecmua-si/lan 
gafte mecmua-siAan (PA ‘word/ 
text collection/s’) Song-text 
collection(s). 

1, 3n, 4n, 7n, 25, 35, 147, 148n, 
155-6, 1.59, 195.n, 230, 260, 283 
gtiVigdr A mode. 

193n, 196n 


hafif A rhythmic cycle. 

33-4, 117n, 130, 135, 169, 175, 
184, 197-201, 213, 228n, 237, 


265n, 266, 268-70, 272n, 273, 
275-9, 281 

hdna/fidne (P ‘house; section’) 
One of the major structural 
divisions in an Ottoman piece, 
equivalent to bend and, broadly, 
the earlier taqsim plus associated 
syllable sections. 

130, 170-2, 187, 213, 217, 
240n, 280 

hane-i dhir (PA ‘last section’) 
163n, 170-1, 172n, 176, 189 
fiane-i dowom (PP ‘second sec¬ 
tion’) 

167, 169, 178, 188 
i}dne-i ewel (PA ‘first section’) 
163n, 168-9, 189n 
hdne-i sani (PA ‘second section’) 
168-9, 175, 182n, 188-9, 230 
hdvi/fi&wi A rhythmic cycle. 

199, 271-2, 275, 283 
hawd’t (A‘air’) A form. 

208n, 212-5 

hazaj/hezec A rhythmic cycle. 

199, 201, 217, 265n, 270, 272, 
275-6 

hazaj sagir A rhythmic cycle. 

267, 270n 

hazaj sari' A rhythmic cycle. 

197n, 265, 268n, 271-2, 275 
hicaz/fiijaz A mode. 

24-5, 26n, 27, 131, 133, 139, 
140n, 149, 193-4, 196n, 237, 
244, 246, 251, 252n, 253, 258- 
60, 262, 263n 
hiyar A mode. 

137n, 139n, 140, 149, 250, 252, 
260 

frisdr-awj A mode. 

250 

hung (P ‘power’) A (generally 
short) syllable section charac¬ 
terized by the use of a limited 
range of just three consonants. 
70-2, 74, 83-6, 92, 96, 98, 109- 
11, 117, 124, 172, 188, 192, 
211 
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husayni/fiiiseyni A mode. 

24-6, 131-4, 137n, 149-50,' 158, 
160, 192-4, 218-9, 224, 238, 
243-4, 246-7, 251, 253 , 255, 
257, 260 

huzzam A mode. 

252 

h w djast A mode. 

252 

If'arazm A rhythmic cycle. 

20 In, 275 


ilahi (A ‘hymn’) A form of devo¬ 
tional song. 

159, 162 

'irdk/'iraq A mode. 

14n, 24-5, 27, 131-4, 140n, 149, 
172n, 193, 195, 243-7, 250-1, 
253, 260 

"iraq-nvlya A mode. 

132, 248 

itfahdn A mode. 

24-6, 131, 133, 244, 246-7, 251, 
253, 255 


;'->a 

jadwal (A ‘course’) A section, 
equivalent to awwal. 

123, 127 

jadwal-i tani bi-'aynih (AAA 
‘second course the same’) A 
section, equivalent to awwal. 
123-4 

jarr A rhythmic cycle. 

197n, 270, 272-3, 275-6 
jarr-i fdjiUi A rhythmic cycle. 

272, 275 

jarr-i haff A rhythmic cycle. 

197n, 275 

jarr-i ma/}tuf A rhythmic cycle. 
197n, 275 


kabir (A ‘large, great’) 
kdr (P ‘work’) A form. 

14n, 126, 154, 156-60, 162, 
164n, 166-72, 173-5, 177, 179, 


182, 184, 186-7, 189-91, 194, 
197-9, 201-3, 212, 215-6, 227-9 
kdr-i muraffa ‘ (PA ‘bejewelled 
work’) In early examples the 
adjective seems to refer to the use 
in a kdr of both Arabic and 
Persian texts, 

158n, 171, 215 
kavl-^qawl 

kudak/kiigek A mode. 

24-5, 26n, 27, 131-3, 149, 193, 
244-6, 255, 257, 260 
kudak-raklb A mode. 

248 

kull al-duriib (AA ‘all the 
rhythms’) A form. 

212, 214-5, 270 

kull al-durdb wa-'l-nagam (AAA 
‘all the rhythms and notes’) A 
form. 

215 

kull al-nagam (AA ‘all the notes’) 
A form. 

212, 214-5, 270 

kulli kulliyat/kalli kiilliydi (AA 
‘complete compendium’) A 
form. 

35, 40, 138-40, 144, 214, 256 
kulliyat (A ‘compendium’) A 

form. 

25, 26n, 35, 40, 69, 138-40, 
215, 251, 253, 261 
kiirdi A mode. 

149, 193n, 194, 260 


lahn (pi. alhdn) (A ‘melody’) 

140 

l&zime (A ‘remaining, persistent; 
necessary’) A section of an Otto- 
. man piece which will normally 
recur. 

167-9, 171, 175, 177-82, 184, 
187-9 

lenk fahte A rhythmic cycle. 

283 
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m&hiir A mode. 

137n, 149, 181, 247, 260 
mahur-i fyaf&’i A mode. 

250, 252 

majlis afrtiz A mode. 

251 

niakam/maqam (A 'position') Ge¬ 
neric term for mode. 

38-9, 149, 162, 193n, 238, 242, 
257, 263 

malw (A 'hastening’) A section, 
equivalent to -> dwTza. 

84, 105, 124 
rnaqlub A mode. 

252 

matla ‘ (A ‘beginning, first verse’) 
First section. 

216 

may a A mode. 

26n, 131-4, 245-6, 250, 252n, 
253-4 

mecmua—>gllfte mecmua-st/lart 
mehter (P ‘groom’) Ottoman mili¬ 
tary/ceremonial band. 

200n 

mi"atayn-^tfarb-L mi'atayn 
mitluh (A ‘the like’) A section, 
equivalent to -^awwat. 

53, 78-9, 105-6, 123-4, 188, 209 
mitluh dar awwal (APA lit. ‘the 
like of it in the first') A section, 
equivalent to —>awwal. 

81 

miy&n-^miydn h&na 
miydn fyana (P ‘middle section’) A 
section following the setting for 
the first two verse blocks and 
providing melodic contrast. 

53-5, 57-9, 61-3, 65, 67-73, 75- 
81, 83. 93, 103-5, 120, 123-8, 
139, 161-2, 163n, 167-73, 175- 
6, 179, 182n, 184-5, 187, 188n, 
189, 209-13, 216, 219, 221-3, 
229, 233, 235, 237 
mubarqa' A mode. 

249-51 

mugni (A lit. ‘that which suffices’) 
An arch-lute. 

145 


mufiajjal ' A rhythmic cycle. 

34, 135, 197n, 266, 268, 271-3, 
275, 279 

muhammas/mufeammes A rhyth¬ 
mic cycle. 

33n, 135n, 170, 173, 197-201, 
213, 216-7, 236n, 264, 265n, 
270, 272, 275, 277, 283 
muhammas $agir A rhythmic cycle. 
264, 268n 

mufiayyir A mode. 

149, 195, 247, 250n, 256, 260 
mtikerrer (A ‘repeated’) 

169, 189, 230 

mlildzime (A ‘persistent, adhering’) 
A section of an Ottoman piece 
that will recur. 

173, 175, 187 

murabba ' (A‘quatrain’) A form. 
158-62, 164-5, 172, 179, 183, 
186-7, 215, 238 

muray$a‘ ~*kar-i muraspaqawl-i 
murafya' 

murgak A mode. 

252 

milsemmen A rhythmic cycle. 

283 

mustahall (A ‘beginning’) An 
initial syllable section. 

53 , 55-71, 79, 81, 83-8, 91-2, 
95, 109, 112, 114, 117, 120, 
123-4, 167-8, 174, 188, 211 
mustaz&d/mtlstezM (A ‘extra, ad¬ 
ditional’) A fifth movement 
added to the —tnawba by ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Marfigi. 

25, 40, 51, 52 - 9 , 61, 88n, 92-3, 
104, 107, 182-3, 212, 215, 217, 
219, 221, 253-4 

mutbiq (A ‘covering; complete’) 
(Possible alternative readings are 
mutbaq ‘pressed’ and mutabbiq 
‘covering’.) 

250 

muwaSSah kulli (AA ‘compre¬ 
hensive muwaSSah', the muwas- 
saft being a stanzaic verse form.) 
A piece of the same type as the 
kulli kulliydt. 
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138n, 140, 256n 

muzaaf devr-i kebir. A rhythmic 
cycle. 

282 


naffs/nakif/naqS (A 'embroidery, 
decoration’) A form. 

34, 40, 127-9, 132n, 142-3, 
154, 156-60, 162, 164, 173-9, 
180, 182, 184-7, 188n, 190-1, 
197-9, 203, 215-6, 227, 240, 
246n, 266n 

nakardt/naqara (A ‘percussion(s>’) 
A repeat of a verse section; a 
syllable section. 

189 

naql-i digar (AP ‘another trans¬ 
ition’) A further substantial 
syllable section subsequent to the 
bazgaSt. 

62, 67, 80, 84, 86-7, 106n, 110, 
124, 188, 210, 211 
naqS—znahs 

nasid (al-'arab) / nasid(-i ’arab) 
(AA ‘declamation/song of the 
Arabs’) A form. 

209, 212, 214-5 
nawd/neva A mode. 

24-7, 38n, 131-3, 137n, 194-5, 
238, 243-6, 250, 253, 255, 
256n, 260, 262 
nawd-bdsalik A mode. 

248 

nawd mahatf-i m&ya A mode. 
131-2, 248 

nawa-maya A mode. 

132, 248 

nawd-yi Sabdnkdri A mode. 

250, 252 

nawba/nawbat-i murattab (A ‘turn/ 
organized cycle’) A suite form of 
four (occasionally five) move¬ 
ments. 

10-1, 14, 25, 30, 33n, 34, 38-41, 
51, 59, 65-6, 69, 123n, 125-6, 
138, 141, 143, 154, 157, 182, 
197, 208, 211-2, 214, 216-7; 
219, 222 


nawruz A mode. 

132-3, 242n, 245, 247, 253 
nawrUz-i a$l A mode. 

133n 

nawruz-rast A mode. 

132, 248 
n&y P (‘flute’) 

145 

nevi—>nawd 
nevraz- 'acem A mode. 

175,193n 

nihdvent/nihdwand A mode. 

149, 251, 256, 260 
nikriz A mode. 

240 

nim devir A rhythmic cycle. 

196n, 199-200, 275 
nim devr-i kebir A rhythmic cycle. 

196n, 199, 201, 275 
nim faffte A rhythmic cycle. 

279n 

nim yakil/takil A rhythmic cycle. • 
197n, 198-9, 272, 275-6 
nim sofyan A rhythmic cycle. 

283 

riiriz A mode. 

149, 247, 256, 260 
niriz-i kabir A mode. 

251 

niyabur A mode. 

149, 171, 260 
niydburak A mode. 

247, 251 

niyf-i kulliydt (AA ‘half compen¬ 
dium’) Probably not a separate 
form; rather a kulliydt with a 
restricted number of changes. 

13 8n 

niyf-i muhammas A rhythmic cycle. 

12n, 135n, 275 
nuhuft A mode. 

247, 250, 252n, 256 
nuhuft-i mutbiq A mode. 

252 

nuqiiS (plural of naqs) (A ‘em¬ 
broidery, decorations’) Possibly 
short passages considered decora¬ 
tive inserts. 

209, 219 
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panjgdh/penggah A mode. 

149, 171, 193, 195-6, 247, 
250n, 251, 252n, 256, 259-60 
panjgdh-mubarqa' A mode. 

248 

panjgah-nigar A mode. 

248 

persenk (P ‘make-weight’) Mean¬ 
ing obscure. 

185n 

pdiraw/pegrev (P ‘prelude’) A 
vocal form utilizing only syllable 
material; an Ottoman instru¬ 
mental form. 

34, 40, 127, 130-1, 132n, 
137n, 138, 157, 159, 2I2-S, 
217, 240n, 246n, 262n 


qarnariyya A rhythmic cycle, 

266n, 267 

qawl/kavl (A ‘statement, utter¬ 
ance') A form: the first move¬ 
ment of the —tnawba. 

11, 25, 30, 33n, 34n, 39-40, 56, 
65-9, 80, 82, 92-3, 107, 112, 
125-6, 138-9, 156-7, 171, 208- 
9, 210-3, 215-7, 219 

qawl-i muras?a‘ (AA ‘bejewelled 
— yq/iwl") The adjective seems to 
refer to the use of both Arabic 
and Persian texts in the same 
piece. 

13n, 215-6 

qif‘a (A ‘piece’) Apiece; a section 
of a piece setting a long verse 
text. 

126, 215 

qit‘a(-i nawba) (AA ‘a —>na\vba 
piece’) 

40, 126 

qufl (A ‘lock; final line of a —> 
mu was sab stanza’) Term for the 
various sections of the ~*mu~ 
waSSah kulll. 

140 


rahdwi A mode. 

24-6, 31, 131-3, 149, 194-52, 
43-6, 252n, 253-4, 257, 260 
rahkard A rhythmic cycle. 

197n, 265n, 275 
rakb A mode. 

248n 

rakib-kucak A mode. 

248 

rakib-nawruz A mode. 

248 

raks/iye (A ‘dance’) A form. 

159 

rarnal/remel A rhythmic cycle. 

30, 34, 135, 199, 213, 216-8, 
275-6 

ramal-i qafir A rhythmic cycle. 
197n, 264n, 265n, 270, 272-3, 

275 

ramal(-t) tawil A rhythmic cycle. 
136, 197n, 264n, 265n, 266-8, 
270, 272n, 273, 275 
rdst A mode. 

24-5, 131-4, 140, 149, 154, 179, 
193, 195-6, 229, 240n, 243-9, 
251, 253, 256-60, 267 
rast-m&ya A mode. 

250 

rast-penggah A mode. 

193n 

rawan/rev&n A rhythmic cycle, 
197n, 265n, 266n, 267, 272-3, 

276 

rehavi~->rahdwi 

remel-^ramal 

rlhta (P ‘poured, shed; mixed (of 
language)’ - presumably referring 
to the use of Hindi verse.) A 
form. 

215 

rikab A rhythmic cycle. 

272, 275 

ruba'i (plural ruba'iyat) (A ‘quat¬ 
rain’) A common verse form 
rhyming aaba. 

14n, 79, 102, 158, 161, 163-4, 
211-2, 217 

rii-yi 'iraq A mode. 

252 
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sabt J A mode; a particular pitch. 

149, 195, 259n, 260, 262 
sabz nndar sabz A mode. 

252 

fagtr (A ‘small’) 

$ahndz/$ehndz A mode. 

132-3, 149, 253, 260 
§akXl-^taqtt 
salmak A mode. 

132-4, 245, 247, 253, 255 
salmak-nuhuft A mode. 

248 

samd '(t) A rhythmic cycle (—» 
semd't). 

saranddz A rhythmic cycle. 

197n, 265n, 271-3, 275-6, 281 
sarband (P ‘head-band, fillet') A 
section, normally syllabic but 
frequently ending with word and 
verse material, that will generally 
recur; aritomello. 

53, 55-64, 66-77, 79-81, 83-89, 
90-1, 98-9, 101-2, 105-7, 109- 
10, 113-4, 115n, 117-9, 122-4, 
130, 137-8, 140n, 167, 172, 
188-9, 211, 213, 222 
sarband-i awwal/sarband dar aw- 
wal (PA (‘first sarband ’) A 
section, equivalent to —>awwal. 
83, 91 

sarhdna—>serhdne 

sari ‘ al-hazaj^hazaj sari' 

$arki (T ‘song’) A form. 

154, 156-9, 162, 164n, 179, 
182, 184-5, 186-7, 188n, 189n, 
197, 199, 215 

savt/sawt (A ‘voice’) • A form; a 
section, equivalent to sawt al- 
wasat, bayt al-wasat and miydn 
hand). 

30, 40, 78-9, 81, 127, 154, 
157-60, 185-6, 212-7, 227 
sawt al-‘amal A form (which may, 
as the name suggests, combine 
features of ?awt and ‘amal). 

40, 127, 185, 215, 217 


sawt (al-wasaf) (AA ‘middle voice’) 
A section, equivalent to -+miydn 
f}dna. 

209, 211, 216 

saz semaisi (PA ‘Instrumental —> 
sem&’V ) An instrumental form 
using the sema'i-i leak rhythmic 
cycle. 

213n 

se darb A rhythmic cycle. 

33, 135-6, 197, 199, 265n, 266- 
8, 270-1, 272n, 273-5, 279, 281 
segdh A mode; a particular pitch. 
14n, 132, 149, 162, 194, 229, 
233, 246-7, 249. 256, 260, 262- 
3 

segah-i mu'tadil A mode. 

252 

segah-mdya A mode. 

248 

segdh-mubarqa' A mode. 

248 

segdh qarargdh rCt-yi ‘Iraq A mode. 
132, 248 

segdh-'uzzal A mode. 

132, 248 
sehndz—>$ahndz 

sema'i/samd'i A rhythmic cycle; a 
form using that cycle. 

154, 156-160, 162, 164n, 179- 
84, 185-6, 188n, 192, 197, 199- 
200, 215, 237, 240, 265n, 271- 
2, 275-7, 279n, 283 
semd'i-i lenk A rhythmic cycle. 

197n, 200, 275-6, 282 
semd'i-i miistez&d (AA ‘extra 
semd'V) A sema'i setting verse 
with extra-long lines. 

157n, 179, 183 

sengin semd'i A rhythmic cycle. 
283 

serfrdne (P ‘head section’) The 
first section of an Ottoman piece. 
163n, 175, 210 

$eygdh (P ‘sixth place’) A parti¬ 
cular pitch. 

243n 
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Si‘r (A ‘poetry’) A setting of a 
second text; equivalent to —> 
dwiza. 

123-4 

sojyan A rhythmic cycle. 

184, 196n, 198-9, 275, 283 
Su'ba (A ‘branch’) One of a 
particular category of modes. 

27, 30, 38n, 139-40, 196, 213, 
246, 256 

Sudad (A ‘tightenings', i.e. ‘tun¬ 
ings’) A canonical group of 
twelve inodes. 

26-7, 38n, 39, 131-4, 137-40, 
142-3, 147, 193, 195-6, 213, 
243-7, 251, 253-7, 259-61 
sunbula/sUnbille A mode. 

137n, 149 

suzidilara A mode. 

213n 


r An abbreviation of -Makrdr. 
tafrrirdt (A ‘(elegant) writings’) 
Possibly embellishments using a 
particular vocal technique. 

224n 

takr&r (A ‘repeat’) 

54n, 61, 123, 125, 130, 189 
taksim/taqslm (A ‘division’) A 
section setting the first verse 
block. 

53-72, 74-7, 79-84, 86-7, 91-4, 
96, 98, 100-1, 103-6, 108, 112- 
4, 119, 123-4, 137-8, 140, 167, 
199, 211, 221 

taqil/saicil A rhythmic cycle. 

13n, 33n, 34, 62, 130, 135, 197- 
201, 213, 216, 238, 265n, 266, 
268-70, 272n, 273, 275-9, 281, 
283 

taqll awwal A rhythmic cycle. 

208 

taqiltdnl A rhythmic cycle. 

208 

faqll-i ramal A rhythmic cycle. 

208 

taqsim-^taksXm 


taqslm-i' awwal (AA ‘first divi¬ 
sion’) A section, equivalent to 
~*taqsim. 

42, 78, 83-4, 92, 139 
farab angiz A rhythmic cycle. 

128, 197n, 266, 268, 270-1, 
275-6 

tardna (P ‘song’) A form; the third 
movement of the —inawba. 

25, 33n, 34n, 40, 53, 57n, 61- 
3, 86, 92-5, 100-2, 106-7, 123, 
126n, 211 r 2, 215-8 
tarannum (A ‘singing, intoning’) 
A syllable section. 

53, 55-8, 60, 62-3, 65-84, 86-9, 
90-1, 93, 103, 105-7, 108n, 
109, 119, 122, 124, 137, 172, 
188-9, 210-1, 221-2 
tarlqa-^tarlqa-i jadwal, tariqa~i 
mafia' 

tarlqa-i jadwal (AA ‘course of the 
stream’) A section, equivalent to 
—¥taqsXm. 

208-9, 211,219, 221 
farlqa-i matla ‘ . (AA ‘way of the 
beginning’) A section, equiva¬ 
lent to -^awwal. 

208-9, 211, 219, 221- 
tarktb/terkib (A ‘combination’) 
One of a particular category of 
modes. 

27, 30, 38n, 139-40, 193n, 196, 
246, 248n, 256, 258-9, 263n 
ta?nif (A ‘composition’) 

_ 33n, 34, 40, 127, 155, 215, 218 
tasyl'a (A ‘calling; encouraging’) 

A section, equivalent to — 
bdzgast. 

209, 211-2, 216, 219, 221 
fawtl->ramal-i fawil 
tek A percussion mnemonic. 

' 163, 264 

teke A percussion mnemonic. 

163, 264 

terennlim&t (A: plural of taran¬ 
num) Passages of mainly syl¬ 
lable material. 

163, 164, 168-70, 172, 175, ' 
188-9, 241 
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terkib—>tarkib 

tesblh (A ‘glorifying God') A form 
of devotional song. 

159 

tiz (P ‘sharp’) High in pitch. 

161 

tlirkaksagi A rhythmic cycle. 

283 

lurki/tUrkA (tarb A rhythmic cycle. 
197-200, 217, 264, 265n, 270, 
272, 275-6 

turki sari' A rhythmic cycle. 

267-8 

turki-yi a?l A rhythmic cycle. 

197n, 208, 272, 275 
tttrkll (T ‘song’) A form. 

159-60, 162 


‘ud (A ‘lute’) 

145 

'u$§&k/‘u$Mq A mode. 

24-6, 131, 133, 149, 168, 173, 
195, 228n, 244, 246, 250-3, 

255, 256n, 257, 260 

u?ul (A ‘fundamentals') Generic 
term for rhythmic cycle. 

33-4, 39-40, 155, 156 
u$M kardan-^(dar) uftil kardan 
'ttzzal A mode. 

13n, 137n, 149, 193, 247, 252n, 

256. 260 


varsagi (T ‘relating to the Varsak 
tribe; a ballad metre’) A form. 
159-60 


yek darb A rhythmic cycle. 

201n, 275 
yl'wzk A mode. 

252 

yttrilk sem&'i (also semd ‘t> A 
rhythmic cycle 

179n, 197n, 200, 240, 276n, 
281, 283 


zahma (P ‘plectrum’) A form. 

' 208n, 212, 215 
zanbarak A mode. 

251 ‘ 

zangQla A mode. 

24-5, 30, 131, 132, 133, 137n, 
139, 244-6, 251, 253, 257 
zawii A mode. 

251 

zemin (P ‘ground, floor; intro¬ 
duction’) First section. 

163n, 184-5 
zemzetne A mode. 

263n 

zencir A rhythmic cycle, 

196n, 199,275, 279-80, 282n 
leyil (A ‘tail’) A section of an 
Ottoman piece. 

168-73, 175, 176, 189, 227 
zilkaS A mode. 

251-2 

zirafgand A mode. 

26n, 244n, 253 
ZirgUle A mode. 

149, 193n, 260 
zirkaS A mode. 

251 


wajh-i husayni A mode. 
251-2 

waraSan—* bereft an 
wasf-i yagah A mode. 
256 


yegdh (P‘first place’) A particular 
pitch 
218n 
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